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INTRODUCTION 



Four years ago a book, entitled "The Conduct of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, at the Court of Queen 
Anne," published in 1742, came Into my hands, and 
suggested the following. I have attempted in these 
pages to throw a side-light on the social history of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, only introducing 
politics where necessary to understand the sequence of 
events, or when intimately connected with the life of 
Sarah Jennings. Duchess of Marlborough, she being the 
centra! figure of the work. The thought that has encour- 
aged me through many interruptions, disappointments, 
and my own want of literary experience, has been that 
another writer, though abler, might have less sympathy 
for Sarah's character than one of her own descendants. 
It may be thought that everything that could be said 
about this remarkable woman has already been written ; 
certainly, there is hardly a book dealing with her times 
that has not made some allusion to or quoted some 
anecdote about her. Her life was so full of incident, 
and her character so complex thai, without going deeper 
into her history than has been done hitherto, it is im- 
possible to realise the force of character, energy, and 
talents she possessed ; nor must her upbringing and 
surroundings be overlooked. The reader is therefore 
asked 10 follow Sarah step by step through the frivo- 
lities of Charles 11. 's court, the troubled times under 
James II., the political and social intrigues under 
William and Mary, until our heroine reaches the proud 
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position of adviser to the sovereign ; only to fall from 
* this pinnacle, partly from her own pride, but more 
especially through the underhand dealings of a bed- 
chamber woman, placed by herself about Queen Anne. 
Up to a certain date personal records are scarce, but 
when Sarah became a power in the land, and after, 
there is no lack of material to choose from. The 
duchess has been greatly blamed for her arrogant 
temper ; much has been made of her faults, but few 
writers have enlarged on her many excellent qualities, 
her real goodness of heart, or her opinions. To take 
a true view of character it is necessary to look below 
the surface, and to know intimately the person whom 
we judge. "Tout savoir c'est tout pardonner " has 
been truly said, while a hasty judgment is liable to err. 
My ambition has been to collect some of Sarah's say- 
ings and doings, to picture the principal social events 
that happened during her life, and some of the persons 
with whom she came into contact, and to make the 
book readable, with what success I must leave others 
to judge, knowing well myself its many imperfections- 
Much is recorded that may appear trivial, but what 
would be so in everyday life need not be considered as 
such when one recollects that two hundred years have 
elapsed since the actors in the drama of our history 
lived their lives. 

I am indebted to Mademoiselle Charton for valuable 
criticisms and encouragement, to Mr. Thomas Perry, 
F.C.S., for much information regarding the Jennings 
family, and I have to thank Mr. W. J. Hardy, F.S.A., 
for kindly introducing me to the Public Record Office, 
and also for other assistance. 

OLIVIA COLVILLE. 

October 1903. 
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CHAPTER I 

UNDER CHARLES II 
(1660-1672) 

" When vice prevails and impious men bear sway. 
The post of honour is a priyate station." 

On a bright morning in the summer of 1660, a child 
who was destined to sway the history of England, if not 
of Europe, first saw the light. 

SarsJi Jennings was bom on the fifth day of June in the 
early days of the " Merry Monarch's " reign, just when a 
new epoch was about to commence. She was the youngest 
of seven children of Richard Jennings and Frances his 
wife, of Sandridge, in the county of Hertford. 

There is no authentic record of the actual dwelling 
in which Sarah made her entry into the world ; tradition 
says it was in a small house in St. Albans, now de- 
stroyed, and this is borne out by the Duchess herself, 
who says St. Albans was her birthplace. The ancestral 
home of the Jennings family was Water End House 
(now a farm, also supposed to be the scene of Sarah's 
birth). Situated on the Sandridge estate, it was built 
by Sir John Jennings, our heroine s great-grandfather, 
who was knighted by James I. in 1603. 

This property and that of Holywell on the other side 
of St Albans had formerly belonged to a monastery, 
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and had been granted by Henry VIII. to Sir Ralph 
Rowlett, a goldsmith or banker of London. His daughter 
Joan married Ralph Jennings,^ a man of property and 
means, owner of an estate in Surrey named Fanne. 
These properties, although greatly involved, descended 
to Sarah s father, Richard Jennings, who had succeeded 
his father, the second Sir John Jennings, in 1642. Sir 
John had been created a Knight of the Bath in 1625, at 
the coronation of Charles I. Two years before he died, 
Sir John became a Member of Parliament for St. Albans, 
and for this reason he had apartments at Whitehall, 
where Lady Jennings remained with her family after she 
became a widow. 

A few years later, in 1650, there was an order in 
Council to command Richard Jennings to remove him- 
self and family from Whitehall, as he was sheltering 
there against arrest from debt The following year 
Richard married, and became a Member of Parliament 
for St. Albans, and as long as he retained his seat he 
was free from bailiffs' importunities. His wife Frances 
brought him a fortune inherited from her father, Sir 
Gifford Thornhurst, of Agnes Court, in Kent This set 
him up for a time, but not for long, as shortly after 
Richard's marriage he and his brother Charles gave 
a bond for ;^20,ooo to Sir Martin Lister, Lady Thorn- 
hurst's second husband ; this sum paid off some of his 
liabilities. Two years later, however, being again in 
need of money, he sold his estate of Churchill, in 
Somersetshire, and obtained his mother's consent to 
part with her dower house at Puxton, in the same 
county. 

The Stuarts had reason to be grateful to the Jennings 
family ; not only had Sir John impoverished his estate 
by raising troops to fight for Charles I., but Richard 

1 For origin and pedigree of Jennings £unily see Appendix I. 
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had fought and been taken prisoner by the Round- 
heads, and in the Convention Parliament had voted 
for the Restoration. 

These services to the royal cause would account for 
the introduction, first of Richard's eldest daughter 
Frances, and later of Sarah, his youngest, to the court 
of Charles II. ; it was a cheap way of repaying the 
family. While Sarah is still an infant, let us glimpse at 
the court where in a few years she was to make her 
d^bui. 

At the time of Sarah's birth the second Charles 
had only been proclaimed king a month. He was not 
crowned until the following year. This was the first 
historical event that took place in our heroine's life, to 
be followed by many others when later she was old 
enough to appreciate and take part in them. 

The coronation ceremonies lasted two days. Charles 
went to the Tower overnight to start early. Evelyn 
tells us that a magnificent cavalcade escorted him in 
state to Whitehall, passing through the City. The 
streets were strewn with flowers and brilliantly deco- 
rated, the windows and balconies being filled with well- 
dressed ladies and their attendant cavaliers ; the populace 
shouted for joy, while music played, bells pealed, 
fountains flowed with wine, and bonfires were lighted 
everywhere. Such a pageant had not been seen for 
many a year, 

The second day Charles went by water from White- 
hall Palace to Westminster Abbey, where the coronation 
was to lake place. The service took several hours, 
including as it did the acclaiming and anointing of the 
King, the actual ceremony of coronation, the presenta- 
tion of the sword of Edward the Confessor, the gift 
of the ring with the cross of St George, and the two 
sceptres, the one with the dove, the emblem of peace, 
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and the other with the globe, the emblem of dominion 
and power — ^these ceremonies being interspersed with 
prayers and hymns and a sermon. At the conclusion 
of the service the Archbishop of Canterbury pronounced 
the blessing, after which, while the Te Deum was being 
sung, the King ascended his throne to receive the 
homage of the peers ; the archbishop and bishops 
bestowing on his Majesty the kiss of peace. Before 
divesting himself of his robes, the King received the 
Sacrament. The procession returned in the same order 
as on entry, the King walking to the west door of the 
abbey, widi the crown still upon his head. A triumphal 
barge conveyed him back to Whitehall, where a great 
feast was prepared for all who had taken part on this 
auspicious occasion. 

Among the peers who did homage to Charles was 
his brother James, Duke of York, who had accompanied 
him to England on the Restoration. During his exile, 
when on a visit to the Queen Dowager in Paris, James 
had met Anne Hyde, maid of honour to his sister the 
Princess of Orange. Anne's age was twenty-one, she 
had a shapely figure and a pleasing countenance, and 
was not deficient in wit or accomplishments. The Duke 
of York fell in love with her, and they were secretly 
married on November 24, 1659, but were soon parted, 
as James followed his brother to England. Anne's 
father, Edward Hyde, the great Lord Clarendon, had been 
Privy Councillor and Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Charles I., but on the King's execution fled to France, 
where he joined Charles H. 

On the Restoration, the Chancellor was reinstated 
in his former appointment, and established himself and 
family at Worcester House, in the Strand, which he 
entirely rebuilt and furnished with great magnificence. 
Anne's condition now made it imperative that the Duke 
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of York should openly declare his marriage. He there- 
fore sought the King, confessed the union, and implored 
him to sanction it. Charles, considering James heir to 
the throne, was much astonished and disturbed at this 
intelligence, and, before giving him a definite reply, 
conferred with the Marquis of Ormonde and Earl of 
Southampton, whom he sent to inform the Chancellor 
of the event. Hyde's astonishment equalled his indig- 
nation, and notwithstanding the fact that the culprit was 
his own daughter, he advised that she should be sent 
to the Tower. The news spread rapidly, and caused a 
good deal of popular excitement. Charles, however, to 
show his regard for Clarendon, and his belief that he 
had no hand in the matter, presented him with ;^20,ooo 
and created him a baron. 

About this time Charles's sister, the Princess of 
Orange, arrived in this country, and shortly afterwards 
was followed by her mother, Henrietta Maria, who 
strongly objected to the Duke of York's marriage, and 
did everything she could to have it annulled. A plot 
was set on foot to undermine James's affection for his 
wife, and several men were found willing to swear away 
her good name, among others Dick Talbot, afterwards 
Lord Tyrconnel, and Sir Charles Berkeley. In con- 
sequence of these tales, James for a time wavered in his 
allegiance ; but the King said at once it was a "wicked 
conspiracy set on foot by villains," and he did not believe 
a word of it. 

The Princess of Orange, one of the principal movers 
in the scheme, fell sick of the small-pox at the end of 
December. On her death-bed she sent a message on 
the subject to the other schemers. Shocked by her 
death. Sir Charles Berkeley confessed to James that all 
their accusations were false, to the great relief of the 
Duke of York, who had real affection for his wife. 
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Charles now began to think of marriage, as his 
brother^s mesalliance and religion were obstacles to his 
succession. There was, however, a difficulty in finding 
a suitable princess ; a German one being suggested to 
Charles, he declared they were all •• dull and foggy." It 
was then remembered that Charles I. had formerly 
proposed a marriage for his son with the Princess of 
Portugal, then a child. The Portuguese ambassador 
having presented the King with a pleasing portrait of 
this princess, who was still unwed, negotiations for her 
hand forthwith commenced. 

Princess Catherine was to have brought a dowry 
of £^00,000 \ but although this sum was amassed 
with difficulty by the Queen Regent, who sold her 
jewels to raise it, by the time the English ambassador. 
Lord Sandwich, arrived, the Queen of Portugal had 
to confess that she was unable to pay more than half 
the promised sum. War had broken out with Spain 
while negotiations were pending, and the money had 
been spent in equipping the army. She promised 
that an equivalent would be provided in sugar, spices, 
etc., which could be converted into money in England. 
With this the ambassador had to be content. Charles 
was somewhat disgusted when, instead of money, only 
sacks of merchandise were forthcoming with his 
bride. 

Later, however, the Portuguese Minister, Duerta da 
Silva, paid in all ;^35,250. Catherine also brought as 
her dowry the island of Goa, the nucleus of our Indian 
Empire, but it was some time before this was ceded 
to Charles. 

At first everything promised well for Catherine's 
happiness. Charles was delighted with his bride, who 
became devoted to him. He wrote to his brother-in-law 
on her arrival as follows : — 
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■' Portsmouth, zyd May 1663. 
" Your Majesty's of the arst of last month has come 
to my hands. Having robbed you of the brightest jewel 
of your crown to adorn my own, I must employ all my 
powers in defence thereof, and so you will have gained a 
brother without losing a sister, who, although lost to your 
sight, will never lose you from her memory. We both 
pray that God may grant long life to your Majesty." ' 

Charles also sent a letter to the Queen of Portugal, 
who, in return, wrote that her daughter gave her news 
that she was quite happy with him. Unfortunately, the 
young queen's happiness was of short duration. 

Queen Catherine of Braganza arrived at Hampton 
Court on the 29th of May, attended by a numerous 
suite of very plain Portuguese ladies, who were all 
dressed in monstrous farthingales or guard-infanias. 
" The young queen," said Lord Chesterfield, " was 
exactly shaped, had lovely hands, excellent eyes, a good 
countenance, a pleasing voice, fine hair ; in a word, what 
an understanding man would wish for a wife." More- 
over, it was remarked, "she painted well" — meaning 
her face — this being considered part of the necessary 
toilet of a great lady at that time. Evelyn, who was 
also among those to greet her, remarked that the Queen 
was rather good-looking ; she had a small, well-shaped 
figure, fine eyes, and rather prominent teeth. He de- 
scribes some of the bridal gifts ; how the rich gondola, a 
present from the states of Venice to the King, although 
managed by Venetians, was not so swift as the common 
wherries. He tells us the states of Holland presented 
the Queen with a stale bed of crimson velvet, richly 
embroidered with silver, which cost .^8000. Catherine 

' Egenon MSS., British Museum HisiarJcal Lelicrs. 
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brought from Portugal some most superb Indian calnnets, 
the like of which had never before been seen ; some of 
these may still be found in the royal palaces. 

The court remained at Hampton Court until August, 
when it moved to Whitehall. The King and Queen 
•'came by water in an antique-shaped open vessel, 
covered with a canopy of doth of gold, made in the 
form of a cupola, supported with Corinthian pillars 
wreathed with flowers and festoons and garlands." 
They were accompanied by a large flotilla of boats and 
wherries, decorated with great magnificence, and were 
met by the Lord Mayor and City companies in stately 
barges, while guns were fired from the vessels, bells 
were rung, and music played to welcome Catherine on 
her first coming to the capital 

During Charles's many years of exile, with no busi- 
ness or responsibility to steady him, with the example 
of the refined but still immoral court of France to copy, 
it is not wonderful that a man of his temperament should 
have led a wild life, thinking only of the pleasures of 
the hour. The pity was that, when responsibility came, 
he could not detach himself from pleasures that had 
become part of his nature. Among his early intrigues, 
there was one which had a very serious effect upon his 
after life and that of his country and court — this was his 
meeting with a beautiful but profligate woman named 
Barbara Palmer. She was the daughter of William, 
second Viscount Grandison, who had lost his life in the 
Royal cause. 

At an early age she married one Roger Palmer, 
a student of the Middle Temple. This gentleman had 
quarrelled with and killed another young student, and 
for fear of the consequences of his crime, fled with his 
wife to France. This was just about the time of 
Charles's preparations for his return to England. Palmer 
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first obtained the King's pardon, and then joined his 
court at Brussels, where Barbara was not long In 
obtaining influence over Charles, and the intrigue was 
continued on his restoration — this arrangement being 
acquiesced in by the obliging husband, who accepted 
a peerage, and was created Earl of Castlemaine. Be- 
fore marriage, Barbara had had a lover in the person 
of Philip Stanhope, second Earl of Chesterfield, who was 
a fascinating but unprincipled man. 

Charles's intrigue was known to Catherine before 
she left Portugal ; her mother had told her never to 
allow Lady Castlemaine's name to be uttered in her 
proximity. Shortly after her marriage the King gave 
the Queen a list of the ladies of her household, at the 
head of which was Lady Castlemaine's name. Catherine 
struck it out, and assured her husband she would sooner 
return to Portugal than tolerate such an outrage. 
Charles was, however, determined to break his wife's 
spirit, for he had no intention of giving up Lady Castle- 
maine. One day he presented her to the Queen before 
the whole court. Catherine did not at first realise who 
the lady was. but one of the Portuguese attendants 
whispered the information. The poor young queen 
was completely overcome ; in her efforts to control her 
emotion her nose bled, and she fell back insensible 
into the arms of her ladies. The King was not a bit 
softened, but only exasperated, and continued to insist 
that Lady Castlemaine should be included among the 
ladies of the Queen's bedchamber. In vain did he 
storm ; Catherine would not consent, and begged to be 
allowed to return to her own country. 

Lord Clarendon was commissioned to remonstrate 
with her, but without avail, until the last expedient of 
dismissing her Portuguese attendants was resorted to. 
He mentions how Lady Castlemaine was brought daily 
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into the Queen's presence ; how Catherine sat unnoticed 
in a comer, and if she retired to her own apartments, 
few followed, and there was universal mirth except in 
her company. After a time, in order to regain her 
husband's love, Catherine became on familiar terms 
with Lady Castlemaine. The iron must have indeed 
entered her soul before she could go so far against her 
nature. She always remained a devout and virtuous 
woman. 

Pepys, delightful old gossip, notwithstanding his 
Puritan upbringing, seems to have held Lady Castle- 
maine in great admiration at a respectful distance. On 
one occasion he and his wife were walking in White- 
hall Gardens and, looking into the Privy Garden, saw 
** the finest smocks and linen petticoats of my Lady 
Castlemaine laced with rich lace at the bottom that ever 
I saw, and did me good to look at them ! " Another 
time he visited Somerset House, where the Queen 
mother, Henrietta Maria, was staying; there he also 
saw the young queen and Madame Castlemaine and 
the King's son by Lucy Walters, James Crofts, who was 
afterwards created Duke of Monmouth. Pepys admired 
the young queen for a "good and innocent look, but it 
pleased him more to look on Lady Castlemaine." 

One day he saw Queen Catherine going to chapel in 
St James's Park and followed her in. He was not much 
taken with the music, but says, " What pleased me best 
was to see my dear Lady Castlemaine, who, though 
Protestant, did wait upon the Queen to Chapel!" 
Later he saw Lady Castlemaine's portrait at Lely's, and 
thought it "the most blessed picture, that I must have 
a copy." 

However, notwithstanding Pepys' admiration for the 
lady, he did not approve of the King so constantly 
visiting her and thereby neglecting state affairs, and 
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was very indignant that all the King's Christmas pre- 
sents from the peers had been given her ; also he 
remarked she had more jewels than the Queen and 
Duchess of York together. 

The Queen was much blamed for being so meek 
and gentle under the indignities she received. She, 
however, occasionally mildly asserted herself. One day, 
finding the Queen had been long in her dressers' 
hands. Lady Castlemaine said, '■ I wonder your Majesty 
can have the patience to sit so long a-dressing .' " 
" I have so much reason to use patience," answered 
the poor queen, "that I can very well bear with it." 
Shortly after this, Lady Castlemaine left the court, 
and, it was conjectured, at the Queen's command. 
However, if this was the case, her banishment did 
not last long, for when Catherine fell ill of a fever, 
ihe King, although he tended her with great concern, 
still continued every evening to sup with Lady Castle- 
maine. 

Hopes had frequently been raised that the Queen 
would present the King with an heir; these hopes, 
however, were never fulfilled. No doubt her barrenness 
preyed upon her mind, for in her delirium she imagined 
she had several children, and used to ask Charles after 
their health ; he humoured her in this delusion. A few 
years later, in 1669, Sir J. Clayton wrote on June 8th 
to Sir R. Paxton, " I suppose the news of the Queen's 
miscarriage is stale with you, for it was last Friday, 
being affrighted by an unfortunate accident with one of 
the King's tame foxes, which stealing after the King 
unknown, into the bedchamber, lay there all night, and 
in the morning very early leaped upon the bed and 
ran over the Queen and into the bed." ' At one time 
it was represented to Charles that he should divorce the 

H.M.C, Sir H. Inglisby MSS. 
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Queen and marry again, but this he would not do« 
thereby showing some little regard for his young wife. 

A member of Catherine's household, Edward Mon- 
tague, Master of the Horse, felt pity for the Queen's 
forlorn condition and fell in love with her. He had no 
way of showing his affection except by squeezing her 
hand when he led her to the coach. The Queen, who 
was very simple-minded and did not understand English 
etiquette, inquired of the King, " What do you English 
mean when you squeeze a lady by the hand ? " Charles 
promised to tell her, if she would first inform him who 
had occasioned this question ; so without intending it 
Catherine was the innocent cause of Mr. Montague's 
dismissal. Feeling miserable, he took service abroad, 
and was mortally wounded off Bergen, in Norway, 
in a naval engagement with the Dutch. In his dying 
agony he wrote a letter to the Queen with his blood, 
which greatly afilicted her; she forthwith gave the 
vacant post to his brother Ralph, who afterwards 
became Duke of Montague. 

Early in the year 1663 Charles began to show 
attention to one of the maids of honour. Miss Stuart, 
granddaughter of Lord Blantyre. Pepys thought her a 
great beauty, and describes her as dressed in a cocked 
hat with a red plume, " with her sweet eye, little Roman 
nose, and excellent taille." The King fell so deeply 
in love with her that he openly slighted the Queen 
and neglected Lady Castlemaine. He used to take 
Miss Stuart into corners and kiss her before all the 
court. Charles had a fine chariot, new to England, 
given him by De Grammont Lady Castlemaine and 
Miss Stuart had a desperate quarrel as to who should 
be the first to appear in it in the Park, and both 
overwhelmed the King with threats of dire venge- 
ance if he favoured the other. Miss Stuart won the 
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day. She rode well and with peculiar grace, a great 
attraction tn the eyes of the King. A beautiful little 
horse was given her by an admirer, Hamilton, who was 
however warned that this admiration would lead to 
trouble, and as his fortune depended on Charles's favour, 
he turned his attentions to Frances Jennings, whom 
he afterwards married. Philip Rotier, the celebrated 
medallist, who came over to England to cut the die for 
the new coinage, took Miss Stuart for a model for the 
head of Britannia, and became so passionately in love 
with her that he nearly lost his reason. This young 
lady appears to have been a very heartless flirt, and to 
have gone as near losing her reputation as she could 
well go. She finally determined to marry the Duke of 
Richmond, a man a good deal older than herself. Lady 
Castlemaine, through the information of paid spies, dis- 
covered that Miss Stuart had made an appointment 
one evening with the duke, and immediately informed 
the King, hoping to get her rival into trouble. Charles, 
taken by surprise and furious at the intelligence, rushed 
to Miss Stuart's apartments, and pushing past the servants 
who attempted to dissuade him from entering, found the 
fair one reclining on a couch and the Duke of Richmond 
sitting beside her. With a profound bow, the duke 
escaped out of the room, being afraid the King in his fury 
might thrust him out of the window overlooking the 
Thames, and left his companion to face the situation. 
Miss Stuart upbraided the King, and insisted on her 
right to receive the duke when and where she pleased. 
Charles left her in anger. The next day the duke was 
commanded to leave the court, but he had already 
anticipated the order. 

Miss Stuart threw herself at the Queen's feet and 
implored her to intercede with the King. Accordingly 
the good-natured Catherine, preferring Miss Stuart's 
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gentleness to the arrogance of Lady Castlemaine, 
brought about a reconciliation with his Majesty/ 

One cold, dark night in March, however, the maid 
of honour stole away from Whitehall and joined the 
Duke of Richmond at a tavern in Westminster, and 
eloped with him into Surrey, where they were married 
by the duke's chaplain. 

The King was greatly incensed at her flight, and, it 
is said, attributed it to the influence of Lord Combury, 
Lord Clarendon's eldest son, whom he happened to meet 
near the delinquent's lodgings on the evening of her 
flight. Charles accordingly resolved to take the Seals 
from his father, thus getting rid of one of his best and 
wisest counsellors. Lady Castlemaine was also sup- 
posed to be the direct cause of Lord Clarendon's dis- 
grace and banishment from court He had refused to 
sanction some appointment she had made, remarking, 
"The woman will sell everything shortly." Lady 
Castlemaine heard of this, sent for him, and said, '' I 
have disposed of this place and have, no doubt, in a 
little time to dispose of yours." She was not slow in 
fulfilling her promise. Lady Castlemaine also quarrelled 
with the Duke of Ormonde ; this was on the subject of 
her expenditure. She told him she hoped to see him 
hanged, to which his Grace replied with grave good- 
humour, *' Far from wishing her ladyship's days shortened 
in return, his greatest desire was to see her grow old." 
Lady Castlemaine had a grant of ;^50CX) a year out of 
the Post-Office and ;^20,ocx) a year out of the Customs, 
and this was at a time when Charles's servants had 
scarcely enough to eat, and he himself "wanted linen 
and was stinted in notepaper." She scandalised every 
one, including the King, with the number of her lovers, 
so at last Charles took courage and remonstrated with 

^ Jameson's '* Beauties of the Court of Charles II." 
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her, and on condition of her promising to retire from 
court he raised her to the rank of duchess, when she 
took the name of Cleveland. 

The following year the new Duchess of Richmond 
was appointed one of the ladies of the bedchamber and 
lodged at Somerset House, where Queen Catherine 
was then residing. Pepys says, " The apartments alloted 
to her and the duke were sumptuous, the King fre- 
quently visited her, but merely in courtesy." Others 
say that she was more complaisant after marriage, and 
that the King in his cups boasted of her favours. 
Twelve months later the Duchess of Richmond was 
attacked with small-pox, a malady that impaired her 
matchless beauty and nearly destroyed one of her lovely 
eyes. Charles was very attentive to her during her 
illness, which speaks for his kindness of heart. 

Among the favourite amusements at court were 
"Blind Man's Buff" and "Hunt the Slipper." Pepys 
mentions that he found the Duke and Duchess of York 
and all the great ladies seated upon the carpeted floor 
playing " t love my love with an A because he is so 
and so, and I hate him with an A because he is this 
and that." He thought the duchess and Lady Castle- 
maine very witty. He also describes a ball at which 
the King led the Duchess of York in the Bransle, a 
sort of minuet, the Duke of York following with the 
Duchess of Buckingham, the Duke of Monmouth with 
Lady Castlemaine, and so on. The King, who danced 
very well, much better than his brother, led a lady 
also in a single Coranto. The custom was that while 
the King danced all the ladies in the room, including 
the Queen, stood up. After this, various country-dances 
followed. 

At another court ball Pepys says : " It was a glorious 
sight to see Miss Stuart dressed in black and white lace, 
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her head and shoulders dressed with diamonds." The 
King, wearing a vest of rich silk with silver trimming, 
led the Queen, who wore no jewels, in the BransU ; while 
fourteen other couples took part in the dance. 

At the court ball one Valentine s day, the dancers 
changed their dresses several times, music being played 
during the interval. On this occasion the Duchess of 
Cleveland appeared in a brocaded petticoat, a short coat 
over a shirt like a man's, while a periwig, cravat, and 
three-cornered hat finished her costume, which was very 
becoming. Some of the handsome skirts then worn 
were richly trimmed with several rows of valuable lace, 
often costing the wearers fifty or sixty pounds apiece. 

There were less refined amusements than dancing. 
Ladies as well as gentlemen went to see exhibitions of 
cock-fighting and bull and bear baiting, which were fre- 
quently held. The Queen was sometimes induced to 
join in pleasure parties. On one occasion she was 
deserted by her hired chairmen, who were unaware of 
her rank ; being ignorant of the way and unable to 
speak fluent English, she was glad to return home in 
a cart! Another time Catherine, accompanied by the 
Duchess of Richmond and the Duchess of Buckingham 
disguised as country lasses, in red petticoats and waist- 
coats, went to see the fair at Audley End.* Each lady 
was mounted on a farm horse behind a cavalier. They 
had, however, overdone their disguise, so were stared at 
by every one. '* The Queen went to a booth to buy a 
pair of yellow stockings for her sweetheart, and Sir 
Bernard Gascoign asked for a pair of gloves stitched 
with blue for his sweetheart, but they were discovered 
by their language to be strangers." Some one found out 
that one of the party was the Queen, upon which the 
whole fair crowded round to look. The ladies and their 

* Ive's Select Papers, quoted in " Chronicles of Fashion.** 
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escort were glad to escape to their horses, and make 
for Whitehall, pursued by a number of farmers and 
their families, who followed to the very gates of the 
palace. 

There was an interruption to the court gaieties when, 
in the summer of 1665, the plague began to devastate 
London. The court and nearly all the well-to-do fled 
the capital. Terrible were the scenes witnessed by the 
few brave ones who remained to combat the dread 
disease, amongst whom was Evelyn. Whole families 
were killed off, and in one week alone 6978 persons 
were reported to have died of the plague. 

London had only begun to recover from this terrible 
calamity when it was followed by another. In Sep- 
tember 1 666 a great fire broke out ; it began at 3 a.m, 
in the King's baker's house in Pudding Lane, where 
the monument now stands, and spread with alarming 
rapidity, the warehouses along the river bank being 
filled with inflammable materials. Pepys describes the 
scene ; how every one tried to save his household goods, 
some removing them to the country in waggons, others 
causing them to be piled up in wherries and sent down 
the river, only to find when removed they were in 
greater danger than before. A pathetic sight to watch 
the poor pigeons, hovering about windows and balconies, 
loth to leave their homes, until at last their wings were 
burnt, and falling they were consumed in the general 
conflagration. 

The furniture at Whitehall was removed, fortunately 
without occasion, as on the fourth day, after several 
houses had been blown up, the fire was got under. 
The Old Bailey, Fleet Street, St. Paul's, and all Cheapside 
were burnt to the ground ; among other things destroyed 
were a number of valuable books belonging to St. Paul's 
scfaooL 
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The old cathedral of St Paul's far exceeded in size 
the one that was afterwards built; it was a Norman 
building of vast extent and great beauty. It had a 
" nave of twelve bays, its glorious thirteenth-century 
choir another twelve, making with the crossing the un- 
rivalled vista of twenty-five bays from west door to far 
east window, its transepts of five bays each, so that the 
whole transept from north to south was itself as large 
as many a cathedral/' ^ There was also a huge central 
tower and spire. Gunpowder was employed to bring 
down the enormous piers, while a battering-ram felled 
the walls in order to stop the ravages of the fire. 
Although this great fire rendered many families home- 
less, and destroyed a great part of picturesque old 
London, it had beneficial effects, for in the new town, 
built on the ruins of the old, streets were widened and 
buildings much improved. 

Charles and his brother, the Duke of York, were 
indefatigable in their efForts to put out the fire. Nothing 
had roused the King so much from his selfish pleasures 
as this calamity. Unfortunately, directly all danger was 
over, he returned to his accustomed mode of life. 

When Parliament met he asked for money. One 
million eight hundred thousand pounds was voted by the 
Commons, but only on certain conditions. One, that 
the law against Catholics should be enforced, as they 
were suspected of having fired the capital ; another, 
that the public accounts should be audited and examined 
by a Parliamentary Commission. This last clause was 
suggested by the Duke of Buckingham, who, having 
quarrelled with Lady Castlemaine, supported the bill, 
-in order to expose her peculations. The whole court 
was in great alarm, and the King so angry that he 
would have imprisoned his former favourite had he not 

* ** Pictorial Architecture of the British Isles," by Rev. H. H. Bishop, M.A. 
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hastily escaped. It was well known that not only 
Lady Castlemaine but many others had helped them- 
selves to the public revenues with the King's help. 
Charles and Lord Clarendon managed to appoint their 
own Commission of Inquiry, so the affair came to 
nothing. 

The majority of the House of Commons had felt so 
thankful at the restoration of the House of Stuart, that 
no restrictions on the King had been thought of. When 
he came to the throne his power had been strengthened 
by a large grant of money, and at his wish the army 
was disbanded. 

The political history of Charles's reign is a record 
of misgovernment, corruption, and bloodshed, while the 
social history is one of debauchery ; but still the man 
himself was made for better things ; he was capable and 
kind-hearted, and if he could have had a guiding principle 
through life would have made a good king. 

AJthough in some ways following the example of 
Louis XIV., Charles had not that monarch's dignity. 
Louis never forgot what was due to his queen, nor would 
allow the least familiarity to himself. Charles totally 
failed to inspire respect in his subjects. One water 
excursion, Nell Gwynne had provided angling rods with 
silk lines and hooks of gold. The King fished like the 
rest, but caught nothing. The ladies so ridiculed him 
that he declared he would fish no longer, and pulling up 
his line, found half-a-dozen fried smelts tied to the hook 
with a silken thread ! Every one laughed, and Nelly 
said, " So great a king ought to have something above 
the rest ; even poor fishermen catch fish alive, it was 
proper that the King's should be ready dressed I " Nell 
Gwynne was an excellent and bewitching comedian ; she 
had been on the stage about a year when Charles first 
met her in January 1668. Nell was one of the first 
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lictreHHCfi, Hs before the Restoration no woman had 
uppearcd upon the stage. 

In one play, Dryden s '' The Conquest of Granada," 
Nell uppeured in a becoming wide -brimmed hat, 
lilnioHt UN large as a cart-whed, and especially de- 
lighted the King. She occupied a house, No. 79 Pall 
Miill, the kick of which looked into St James's Park, 
livrlyn mentions, when walking one day with his 
MujeNty, he overheard a ''very familiar discourse" be- 
tween Charles and Nell Gwynne. •• She was looking," 
he HAyH, ** out of her garden, on a terrace at the top of 
the wall,** while the King stood on the green walk 

beneath. 

N ell had also a house close to Windsor Castle, and 
another at Chelsea. Charles's frequent visits there gave 
the name to the Kings Road. Although of vulgar 
manners and birth, she appears to have possessed an 
amiable character. It was through her instigation that 
Charles erected Chelsea Hospital for disabled soldiers, 
nor did she forget her farmer friends in the days of her 
prosi^^rity, Nell had more than one lover before she 
met Charles, but afterwards remained faithful to him. 
Her great ambition was* that her two sons by the King 
should be raised to the peerage. Charles promised 
to ennoble the eldest, born in i6;o, but always postponed 
doing sa (^ne day he found her playing with her little 
son, who had just begun to walk, and was in danger o( 
falling ; she purposely calleil out, •• Come here, you little 
bastard," The King, shocked at this epithet, bqg|ged her 
not to give the child such a name* *• I am sorry/' said 
she. ** but 1 have no other to gi w him." * Shortly after- 
wards Charles createil him Karv\n of Heddington and 
Earl of Burford. and sivme years later, at the age of ten, 
EKike of St. Albans. Her v^ther son« James Beauclerk, 

> *" Bcfttttits of the Cimit d Cbarict U.'* 
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died as a child in France. Nell retired from the stage 
in 1671, and died in i6gi. 

Another actress of whom Charles became enamoured 
was Mary, or Moll, Davis, supposed daughter of the 
Earl of Berkshire. She had a child by the King called 
Mary Tudor, who married Francis Radclyffe, Earl of 
Derwentwater, and whose son was the unfortunate 
Derwentwater executed for taking part in the Scottish 
rebellion of 1715. 

A proposal made in Parliament to lay a tax on play- 
houses was opposed by the courtiers, one of whom 
observed that the players were the King's servants, and 
contributed to his diversion. Sir John Coventry then 
asked " whether his Majesty's pleasure lay among the 
male or female players?" The Duke of Monmouth, 
enraged at this familiar way of talking of the King, 
determined to take revenge. While returning to his 
lodgings that evening. Sir John was set upon by several 
men. Making a brave resistance, he wounded some of 
them, but was eventually overpowered, and his nose slit 
with a knife, "to teach him," they said, "to treat hts 
Majesty with more respect in future."' 

The Duke of York was as profligate as the King ; he 
daily visited his mistress. Lady Denham. wife of Sir 
John Denham. at her house in Scotland Yard, accom- 
panied by a gentleman-in-waiting, and this at the express 
wish of the lady herself, who declared, " She will not be 
his mistress as Mrs. Price, to go up and down the Privy 
stairs, but will be owned publicly ; and so she is." ' Lady 
Denham died young, and it was suspected she had been 
poisoned by the husband whom she had dishonoured. 

Frances Jennings, one of the Duchess of York's 
lovely maids of honour, also came in for her share of the 
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duke's admiration, but his attempts to make love to her 
signally failed " She would not meet his ardent gaze, 
nor listen to his words ; and when he tried the eloquence 
of the pen, by writing little billets containing tender 
expressions and wondrous promises, which he slipped 
into her pocket or muflf, she appeared totally unconcerned, 
and those who saw them slipped in would likewise see 
them fall out, unperused and unopened ; she only shook 
her muff or pulled out her handkerchief as soon as his 
back was turned, and whoever pleased might pick 
them up."^ 

Charles, never backward in such matters, tried to 
succeed where his brother had failed, but luckily Miss 
Stuart interfered and drew him back to be her willing 
slave. Count Hamilton describes Frances Jennings as 
having the fairest and brightest complexion that ever 
was seen, her hair a beauteous flaxen, and something 
particularly lively and animated in her countenance ; the 
contour of her face was exquisitely fine, and her swell- 
ing neck as fair and bright as her face. He likens her 
to Aurora or the goddess of Spring. 

Notwithstanding her escapades and many tempta- 
tions, Frances kept her virtue, which is more than could 
be said of the majority of the maids of honour, who 
might well have been named " maids of dishonour," so 
notorious were they for their frailty. 

Another lady at court whom the Duke of York took 
a fancy to was Lady Carnegie, wife of the eldest son of 
Lord Southesk, a friend and confidante of Lady Castle- 
maine.* During her husband's absence in Scotland to 
attend his father's funeral. Lady Southesk, as she had 
now become, added the Duke of York to the number of 
her admirers. The duke, for the sake of appearance, 

* " Beauties of the Court of Charles II." 
« " Royalty Restored,'' by Fitzgerald MoUoy. 
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only visited her when attended by some gentleman of 
his suite. One day her husband returned unexpectedly. 
Owing to long absence abroad. Dick Talbot, James's 
loyal but scatter-brained friend, who had been left in the 
antechamber as sentinel, not realising that Lady South- 
esk was the wife of the man he had known as Lord 
Carnegie, ran to meet him, and shaking him warmly by 
the hand, advised him to go and seek amusement 
elsewhere, as the Duke of York was then visiting her, 
and he had been stationed there to prevent intruders. 
Southesk was so astounded at the blunder of his un- 
lucky friend, that he suffered himself to be turned out of 
his own house, not having the courage to face the heir 
presumptive. Notwithstanding that the story got about. 
Lady Southesk continued to frequent the court ; she, 
however, deteriorated fast, failing to conceal by art the 
ravages dissipation had made in her beauty. 

The Duke of York's mistresses better known as 
such are Arabella Churchill, his Brst, and Catherine 
Sedley, among his last. 

Carried away by the general frivolity, Frances Jen- 
nings and Miss Price, another maid of honour, took part 
in the following escapade,' They dressed themselves up 
as orange girls, with the intention of visiting a famous 
conjurer at Charing Cross.* This pretended conjurer, 
whose skill was astonishing London, was the witty and 
licentious Earl of Rochester, a friend and boon companion 
of the King. The young ladies provided themselves 
with oranges, crossed the Park on foot from St. James's 
Palace, and took a hackney coach at Whitehall to drive 
(o the theatre, where they knew the Duchess of York 
would be found in the royal box. They had not reck- 
oned on the fact that orange girls did not bear a good 
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reputation. At the entrance to the theatre they encoun- 
tered "the handsome Sydney," about to pay his court 
to the Duchess of York, but he was preoccupied and 
paid no attention to them. They next met with Kiili- 
grew, to whom Miss Jennings offered her " fine oranges," 
and the foolish girl was horrified when, turning to Miss 
Price, he said, ** Not now, but if you will bring this young 
girl to my lodgings to-morrow, I will make it worth to 
you all the oranges in London," and he showed hb 
admiration for her so openly, and in so rude a manner^ 
that they both hurried away, covered with confusion. 

Entering another coach they proceeded to within a 
few doors of the fortune-teller^s, and were about to descend 
from the carriage, when they were greatly alarmed at 
perceiving a notorious libertine, one Brouncker. The 
novel sight of seeing two orange girls in a hackney coach 
attracted his attention. His astonishment was further 
increased when a pretty foot and ankle, attired in shoes 
and stockings out of keeping with the character, emerged 
from the vehicle. He drew Miss Price aside, and, offer- 
ing her his purse, made very much the same proposals 
that Killigrew had done. Having obtained a view of 
their faces, which all the time they had been endeavour- 
ing to conceal, he recognised them both, and put the 
worst construction on their conduct, believing an assig- 
nation on the part of the chaste Miss Jennings at the 
bottom of the escapade, and delighted at the prospect 
of retailing the scandal, he took his departure. In the 
meantime a crowd of ruffians had surrounded the coach, 
and made for the oranges. The coachman did his best 
to defend the property of his ** fare," and a free fight was 
the result Gladly relinquishing the fruit, the two maids 
of honour re-entered their coach, and, very much crest- 
fallen, returned to St. James's. 

Miss Price possessed more wit than beauty, and was 
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bashful ; she took great interest in other people's 
affairs, and also liked one of her own. Her inclina- 



tion to pry 



into the secrets of others led her to discover 



some low intrigues of Lord Rochester's, which she pub- 
lished to the world. Later, Lord Rochester, in his 
capacity of astrologer, took his revenge, for, when Miss 
Price's maid consulted him, he told her she served a 
good-natured lady, whose only fault was loving wine and 
men ! The maid was so struck with the remark that she 
repeated it to her mistress, and the reputation of the 
Wizard increased. 

This Lord Rochester, known as Wilmot, must not 
be confused with Laurence Hyde, James the Second's 
brother-in-law, in whom the title was subsequently revived. 
Wilmot, after a very wild life, repented on his deathbed, 
a state of mind brought about by the good offices of 
Bishop Burnet of pious memory. Lord Rochester died 
without issue at the High Lodge in Woodstock Park in 
1680. 

Miss Price was not long a maid of honour. One of 
her lovers having died, a casket containing all her letters 
to him came to light. Anne Hyde, having unluckily and 
unintentionally read one or two aloud, found herself 
obliged to dismiss her maid of honour for the sake of 
example. No correspondence was held sacred in those 
days or for many years to come. 

None of Frances Jennings' numerous admirers thought 
the worse of her for her frolics. Richard Talbot, after- 
wards Earl and Duke of Tyrconnel, was anxious to 
marry her, but Frances was indifferent to him. She had 
set her affections upon Henry jermyn, a dandy known 
as U petit Jermyn, son of Henry Jermyn, Master of the 
Horse to the Duke of York ; his intentions were not 
thought to be honourable, so it was as well for Frances 
that be fell ill. Talbot now saw a favourable opportu- 
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nity to press his suit, but one day, when about to commence 
his tender appeal, their interview was interrupted by Miss 
Temple, who brought a paper for Miss Jennings' per- 
usal. Count Hamilton says, '' The paper Miss Temple 
held in her hand was a poetical epistle which Lord 
Rochester had written some time before upon the in- 
trigues of the two courts. In this, speaking of Miss 
Jennings, he said that Talbot had struck terror among 
the people of Gad by his gigantic stature, but that Jermyn, 
like a little David, had vanquished the great Goliath. 
Frances, delighted with this allusion, read it over two or 
three times, thinking it more entertaining than Talbot's 
conversation, and at first laughed heartily at it ; but soon 
after, assuming a tender air, ' Poor little David,' she 
said, with a deep sigh, and turning her face on one side 
during this short reverie she shed a few tears, which 
assuredly did not flow for the defeat of the giant 
Talbot, stung to the quick and seeing himself so ridicu- 
lously deceived in his hopes, quitted the room abruptly, 
vowing never to think any more of a giddy gkl, in whose 
conduct there was no rhyme nor reason ; but he did not 
keep his resolution." 

Finding her virtue impregnable, on his recovery 
Jermyn's devotion to Frances cooled off, and his conduct 
opened Miss Jennings' eyes ; so, when he arrived, expect- 
ing sympathy, she received him with raillery and affected 
indifference. He came to announce his intention of 
taking part in an expedition to Guinea. •* He had 
already," she said, " made captives of so many that he 
did right to go in search of fresh laurels and foreign 
conquests. She only trusted that he would bring back 
from Africa the foreign ladies whom he would enslave, 
in order to supply the places of those his absence would 
bring to the grave/* Jermyn was much piqued at being 
so received; he had hoped to encounter tears and re- 
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proaches, but in this his vanity sustained a rebuff. 
Frances civilly wished him farewell, plainly telling him 
that this visit was the last she expected. He did not, 
however, leave England. Miss Jennings afterwards 
married Sir George Hamilton, styled by Evelyn "a 
valiant and worthy gentleman " ; he was a grandson of 
James, first Earl of Abercorn, and a younger son with- 
out fortune. He did not live long after his marriage, 
and left his widow with three daughters, who became 
celebrated as the "three Viscountesses." They were all 
beautiful and distinguished. Elizabeth married Viscount 
Ross ; Frances, Viscount Dillon ; Mary's husband was 
Nicholas. Viscount Kingsland. 

Shortly after her husband's death. Lady Hamilton 
accidentally met in France her former admirer, Talbot, 
now the widower of a maid of honour, who had been 
known as " the languishing Boynton." Talbot renewed 
his offer of marriage, and in 1679 Lady Hamilton became 
his wife. 

Her sister-in-law, Elizabeth Hamilton, had married 
the famous Count de Grammont. She was a very beauti- 
ful, virtuous woman, and had been brought up in France, 
where her father, also a Sir George Hamilton, spent 
many years of exile. Twenty years after marriage the 
Count de Grammont describes the beauty, grace, and 
delicacy of his wife with great tenderness. " She had 
the finest neck and loveliest hand and arm in the world, 
her forehead was fair and open, her hair dark and luxu- 
riant, and arranged with great taste and picturesque 
simplicity, her complexion owed nothing to art, eyes not 
large but full of expression, her mouth charming, and 
the contour of her face perfect. Her nature was as 
faultless as her body was fair. She had great dignity 
and reserve, said little but that to the purpose, and at 
the same time was full of humour and ready wit." 
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It is recorded that when young she carried her love 
of fun to some length. Queen Catherine, to please her 
husband, gave a masked ball, in which the guests were 
each to represent different nations ; on the card of 
invitation the costume was indicated, and the name of the 
gentleman or lady who were to be considered partners 
for the evening. The King assigned the Chevalier de 
Grammont to the charming Miss Hamilton. She had a 
cousin, a Lady Muskerry, who was very ridiculous, ex- 
tremely vain, and always putting her husband into trepi- 
dation as to what she would do next.' Lady Muskerry 
was proud of her dancing, but as one leg was shorter 
than the other, that accomplishment was not all grace and 
charm. So anxious was Lord Muskerry that his wife 
should not appear at the ball that he contrived she should 
not receive an invitation. Lady Muskerry was in de- 
spair ; she made her cousin the confidante of her hopes 
and fears, and Miss Hamilton, in the real spirit of mis- 
chief, imitated her own card of invitation and sent it to 
Lady Muskerry with an apology for the mistake that had 
caused the delay, and a command from the Queen to 
appear en Babylonienne. Lady Muskerry was delighted, 
and set to work to clothe herself in character, asking 
Miss Hamilton to assist. 

On the night of the ball, when all were assembled, the 
Chevalier de Grammont inquired of the King who was 
the Goblin en Masque whom he had encountered on 
entering. He described her appearance as most fantastic. 
" She is enveloped," he said, " in at least sixty yards of 
silver gauze, and carries a pyramid like that of Cheops on 
her head gamie decent mille brimborions I" He also 
explained that she had seized upon him as the cavalier 
who was to lead her in the dance, but he had escaped. 

The Queen appeared most astonished on hearing this 
' " Beauties of ihe Court of Charles 1 1." 
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account, while all looked at one another and wondered 
who the lady could be. "Odds fish!" exclaimed the 
King, laughing, '* I have it ! It is some new extravagance 
of that crack-brained Duchess of Newcastle! " and he gave 
orders she should be introduced immediately. Miss 
Hamilton now became alarmed, and was afraid the joke 
had gone too far, for she had never expected Lord Mus- 
kerry would have allowed her cousin to appear. Lady 
Muskerry had, however, circumvented her husband. 
Miss Hamilton was greatly relieved when Lord Muskerry 
whispered to her, " Now I, for my part, would lay a wager 
that it is no other than my own fantastic fool of a wife." 
He immediately volunteered to conduct the guest, and 
found her sealed in her coach raving against her faithless 
cavalier. He took her home by main force, locked her 
up in her own room, and placed a sentinel at the door. 
So Miss Hamilton's trick remained undiscovered. 

The Duchess of Newcastle mentioned by Charles 
was a veritable blue stocking. She had a passion for 
writing poetry and philosophy, but never revised any of 
her writings. It is said she surrounded herself with 
young ladies to whom she dictated her compositions. 
Some were required to sleep in an adjoining room, that 
they might be ready at any hour of the night to take 
down her ideas. De Grammont succeeded in gaining 
Miss Hamilton's affections, where many had failed ; they 
were married in 1668, and about a year later went to 
live in France. Madame de Grammont was appointed 
Dame du Palais at Versailles, Her husband, with all his 
charm, was not a worthy partner of his attractive wife. 
It is said he was frivolous, inconstant, and selfish, and 
hardly ever spoke a serious word in his life. In ap- 
pearance he had laughing eyes, good features, a dimple 
in his chin, and a fine figure- He had also Vesprit 
galan£ et delicai, and was generous to prodigality. 
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Having spent so many years of exile in England, his 
sympathies and tastes were English. De Grammont's 
great friend and fellow-exile was St. Evremond. This 
graceful writer's sword and pen had been employed in 
the French king's service ; he had unfortunately offended 
Louis XI V. by some of his writings, and was accordingly 
banished in 1661, and for twenty-eight years remained 
in England. His contemporary, Milton, was a very dif- 
ferent stamp of writer. His " Paradise Lost " appeared 
in 1667, while four years later "Paradise Regained" 
was published. Somehow these two noble works seem 
hardly to belong to the time of Charles H. Milton was, 
however, a remnant of the grand old Puritans whose in- 
fluence has helped to build up the character of English- 
men, and shows itself in whatever clime they may be 
found. The sturdy independence, strictness to duty, and 
rectitude of conduct survived, while the bigotry, intoler- 
ance, and hypocrisy of the old Covenanters gradually 
disappeared. The possibility of such works appear- 
ing at such a time suggests the reflection, that in 
the most depraved society there is always some germ 
of good. 

Louis XIV., in order to detach Charles from the 
Triple Alliance signed at the Hague in 1668, in which 
the Powers had entered into a secret agreement to check 
his ambition, determined to employ the Duchess of 
Orleans, whose sympathies were French, on a mission 
to her favourite brother. 

Henrietta arrived at Dover in 1670, where she was 
met by Charles and his court. High revelry was kept 
there for ten days, during which time Henrietta 
managed her mission successfully. She promised on the 
part of the French king material aid and protection, and 
likewise a subsidy of a million a year, if Charles would 
help Louis against the Dutch. Charles could not resist 
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this, money he was always in need of; he therefore 
undertook what was required of him. 

Knowing Charles to be weak and easily led by female 
influence, Louis sent in Henrietta's train Louise Ren^ 
de Penencourt de la Qu^rouaille, Louise, although only 
fifteen, was an attractive and clever woman, and had been 
well instructed in the part she had to play. Nothing loth, 
she captivated the English king, and on her departure 
with the Duchess of Orleans promised to return and 
become Charles's acknowledged mistress, an honour- 
able post according to the French code of morals at 
that time. 

Charles was encouraged in this passion by Bucking- 
ham, who was glad to revenge himself on Lady Castle- 
maine, now Duchess of Cleveland. Accordingly, when 
it suited Mdlle. de Qu^rouaille to quit France, a yacht 
was sent to Dieppe to fetch her.' She was appointed 
maid of honour to the Queen, and given apartments 
at Whitehall. These were more luxuriously furnished 
than her Majesty's own, and were several times re- 
built to please the new favourite's fancy. Louis 
created her Duchess d'Aubigny, which entitled her 
to revenues from the estate of that name in the 
province of Berri, while Charles made her Baroness 
Petersfield, Countess of F'arnham, and Duchess of 
Portsmouth. Her only son by the King was created 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox, the former title 
having reverted to the Crown on the death of Miss 
Stuart's husband. 

Louise soon gathered around her the Duchess of 
Cleveland's entourage, these two being sworn ene- 
mies from the first. 

There was also great rivalry and jealousy between the 
Duchess of Portsmouth and " Madame Ellen," as Nel! 

' " Royalty Restored.' 
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G Wynne was sometimes called, for the King's favour. 
Louise always treated the King and Queen with the 
greatest respect; the populace, however, hated her, 
because she was a Catholic and a foreigner. 

The year of the Duchess of Portsmouth's arrival 
in England was signalised by the famous assault on 
the Duke of Ormonde, which caused great excitement 
Although the scheme to kidnap his Grace was boldly 
conceived, it fortunately proved unsuccessful. It was 
proposed to carry him to an obscure place and compel 
him to ransom himself for ten or twenty thousand pounds/ 
To this end five well-dressed ruffians, in long cloaks 
and s words, waylaid his coach between St. James's and 
Clarendon House on the night of December 6 ; one 
miscreant calling out to the coachman to stop, exclaim- 
ing, " There is a dead man in front ! " The horses were 
seized, and the duke dragged out and disarmed before 
he could defend himself. One footman was threatened 
with a couple of pistols if he stirred from the back of 
the coach, but another escaped and gave the alarm to 
the porter at Clarendon House, who hastened to the 
spot, seized his master in his arms and, while his captors 
were fighting, bore him safely inside the gates, notwith- 
standing cries of " Kill the rogue! " 

The House of Lords took up the matter, and an 
inquiry was held by their lordships on January 14, 
1 67 1. A large number of persons were arrested for 
complicity in this plot. 

One of the King's daughters by the Duchess of 
Cleveland was the wife of Lord Sussex, and appears to 
have inherited a fair share of her parent's eccentricities. 
She struck up a great friendship with the Duchess of 
Mazarin, who had lately come to England. 

Hortensia Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin, niece of the 

1 Marlborough MSS., H.M.C. 
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famous Prime Minister of France, was very beautiful, 
and was sought in marriage by Charles II. when in 
exile ; but her uncle refused, and married her at the 
age of fifteen to Armand Charles de la Porte, Due de la 
Meilleraie, on condition of his assuming the name of 
Mazarin, giving her 30,000,000 francs as a dowry. 
This marriage proved unhappy. With the aid of her 
brother, the Due de Nevers, who procured horses for 
her, Hortensia fled to her sister Marie, married to the 
Conn^table of Naples, the Due de Colonna, then living 
in Rome. 

The Due de Mazarin instituted proceedings against 
his wife, who asked pardon and offered to return to him. 
He demanded, however, that she should first retire to a 
convent for two years on probation. This Hortensia 
refused, and as she possessed but a few jewels, she 
appealed in person to Louis XIV. to obtain for her 
some of her fortune. Accordingly, he arranged that her 
husband should allow her an income of 24,000 francs 
a year and 12,000 francs down. On obtaining this sum 
she returned to Rome. 

Her sister Marie, after years of happiness, having 
nearly lost her life in giving birth to a child, decided to 
desert her husband. The two sisters fled from Rome 
disguised as men. Hortensia went to Chambery in 
Savoy, and resided there three years in the society of 
agreeable and clever people. Marie also appealed to 
Louis, who had formerly loved her, but he did not approve 
of her conduct, and advised her to enter a convent, and 
one not too near his capital. The Conn^table would 
have taken his wife back had she been willing to return, 
but she preferred retiring to a convent in Spain, where 

£ herself in literary pursuits, 
a arrived in England in 1675, and was 
>wed by the Abb^ de St. R£al, who was 
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much attached to her. Charles, in consideration of his 
former friendship and in gratitude to Cardinal Mazarin, 
who had shown him much kindness during his exile, 
assigned her a pension of ;^4000 a year. She would pro- 
bably have replaced the Duchess of Portsmouth in his 
Majesty's affections if it had not been for her penchant 
for the Prince of Monaco. Charles at first was irritated 
by the preference she showed for this man and stopped 
her pension, but in a few days thought better of it, 
feeling ashamed of this feeling of jealousy which had no 
real foundation. 

The Duchess of Mazarin, Lady Sussex, the Prince 
of Monaco, and the Portuguese ambassador were to be 
seen on a balcony overlooking the pageant on Lord 
Mayor's Day 1675. Lord Sussex so much disliked his 
wife's intimacy with the Duchess of Mazarin that he 
threatened to take her into the country, but without 
avail. 

One evening Lady Sussex and the Duchess of 
Mazarin,* who had both learnt to fence, went into St. 
James's Park with drawn swords under their "night 
gowns" — a term then given to evening dresses — drew, 
and made several fine passes, to the admiration of the 
onlookers. 

When at last Lord Sussex succeeded in taking his 
wife away from the court, she showed extravagant 
affection for Madame Mazarin by kissing her portrait 
rapturously. In consequence of this devotion she got 
on so badly with her husband that the following year 
her mother, the Duchess of Cleveland, placed her in a 
convent in France, hoping to bring her to her senses. 

After the Prince of Monaco*s departure Hortensia 
set her affections on the Baron de Benier, a Swedish 
gentleman, a preference which excited the jealousy 

. » Rutland MSB., H.M.C. 
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of Hortensia's nephew, Prince Philip of Savoie, son of 
the Comte de Soissons. He provoked and killed the 
baron In a duel. Hortensia's grief was such that she 
became ill, and threatened to join her sister and become 
a nun. 

St. Evremond, her great friend, represented to her 
how unsuitable such a life would be, and persuaded her 
to show herself once more to the world. From this 
lime she gave herself up to entertaining ; the wittiest 
and cleverest men of the period assembled at her house ; 
others came to gamble, basset being the favourite game. 
We read that, in May 1676, the "Duke of York hath 
bought a new-built house of Lord Windsor's in St. 
James's Park and given it to Madame Mazarin to live 
in as long as she continues here. She supped about 
ten days agoe with Lady Harvey, who is her intimate 
friend, and the King came and surprised them both." 

The Duchess of Mazarin was gifted with great viva- 
city and agreeable conversation. She appears to have 
inspired an extraordinary infatuation and love in her 
admirers. St. Evremond wrote an Oraison funebre upon 
her some years before her death ; this took place in 
1669 at Chelsea. She died in great poverty and 
obscurity, refusing to have either a doctor or a priest 
at her bedside. The Abb^ de St. R^al published her 
Memoires in 1675. 

Such, then, were some of the events that took place 
in Sarah's early childhood, and such was the court to 
which she was introduced at the age of twelve years. 

Sarah's eldest sister Frances, on her occasional visits 

at home, had much to tell of her life at Sl James's, firing 

the imagination of the lively and wayward girl, who was 

herself destined to grace the court. 

^ Sarah spent many happy days at Water End House, 

D and down the old oaken staircase in the 
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house of her forefathers, peeping out of the muUioned 
windows to look out on the busy farm life below; 
sometimes sitting in the wide chimney-nook of the 
barn-like hall listening to the tales her nurse had to 
tell of the doings of the Roundheads, the fear the great 
Cromwell had inspired, and of those stirring*times when 
her father fought for the Royal cause and was taken 
prisoner; on warm sunny days dabbling in the brook 
that runs near the house, or scampering with her 
brothers and sisters after the cocks and hens in the 
meadows, living the free life of a country child, whose 
beauty and charm were such that she domineered over 
and was worshipped by all her family, and was con- 
sequently spoilt. 

Richard Jennings, who died in 1668, was buried 
at St Albans, in the Abbey where most of his family 
had been laid to rest. His death had a great effect on 
his youngest child, who passionately loved and mourned 
her indulgent father. She was now left much to the 
care of her nurse and other servants in the old home at 
Sandridge. Mrs. Jennings mostly resided at St. James*s 
Palace in the apartments granted her on her husband's 
death, in order to be near her daughter Frances, the 
frisky maid of honour. Her mother's dependents wor- 
shipped the beautiful, wayward child, and these same 
humble friends taught Sarah all the arts of house- 
keeping, so much thought of in those days, and for 
which she was renowned in after years. 

In the seventeenth century it was considered part of 
a woman's necessary education to be a good cook and 
housewife. Enormous quantities of food were con- 
sumed by all classes. An ordinary feast would consist 
of sixteen dishes for the first course, followed by two or 
three other courses besides dessert. Home-made beer, 
cider, perry, and mead, also the care of foreign wines. 
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ometimes doctored to improve them, would all come 
under the house-mistress's superintendence. In addition 
to this the lady of the manor directed the dressing 
and carding of wool, flax, and hemp. Distilling scented 
waters and other mixtures, now given over to the 
chemist, were all in her department. 

Very little other knowledge could Sarah have acquired 
during the four years of her life spent at Sandridge, 
The distance to London was not so great but that 
Sarah frequently visited her mother and sister at court, 
and played with the Princess Anne before she finally took 
up her abode there. 

When this was decided upon in 1672, Mrs. Jennings 
fetched her young daughter from the country. In those 
days people who could not afford to keep 3 coach hired 
a waggon, but the Jennings were a family of considera- 
tion, and before the Civil War had been rich. The 
old coach was routed out, the farm horses attached to 
it, and Sarah and her mother travelled to St James's 
in state. 

There is a record of the Princess Anne, when quite a 
child, visiting Sandridge ; no doubt on that occasion the 
coach was also called into requisition. Private carri^es 
were very handsomely decorated with painted panels, 
carving, and gilding ; plainer coaches were kept for 
travelling. Pepys mentions in his diary calling at the 
coachmaker's about a coach of his then being built. The 
windows were of glass, the frames gilt, the coach silvered 
all over and then varnished. 

In honour of this new coach the horses' tails and 
manes were tied up with red ribbons, and the coach- 
man drove with new green reins! The bodies of these 
carriages were mounted on high springs connected by 
long leather braces, which made the coach swing and 
lilt greatly. 
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When Mrs. Jennings stepped out of her coach at 
St. James's she wore a fine white linen collar or tippet 
over a pointed stomacher; a handsome brocaded silk 
petticoat of large design, which reached only to her 
ankles; sleeves to the elbows, trimmed with beautiful 
old lace ; a pair of high-heeled shoes with long toes, and 
green silk stockings, that being the fashionable colour ; 
over all a travelling pelisse of black silk, with a hood. 
Mrs. Jennings also carried a large muff known in Paris 
as a chien manchon^ because it was customary there to 
carry a small dog on it. Sarah was attired very much 
after the style of her mother. Both wore their hair flat 
on the top of their heads in natural curls, slightly friezed 
at the sides. This simple style of coiffure was peculiai* 
to England at this particular period, French ladies pre- 
ferring the Fontange. It is said that an adventure was 
the origin of this head-dress. Mdlle. de Fontange, 
mistress of Louis XI V., was out riding with him one 
day when her coiffure became disordered. She took off 
her garter and twisted it round her hair. This style so 
pleased the King that he begged she would wear it that 
way. All the ladies of the court adopted the fashion, and 
then added feathers, ribbons, gauze, &c., until the head- 
dress grew to enormous proportions. This fashion was 
dropped at the end of the seventeenth century, but 
was again revived in 17 15, when it became still more 
exaggerated. 

There are two versions of this change of fashion. 
One is that Louis XIV., becoming disgusted at the 
preposterous height of the Fontange, on October 1679 
said, " Cette coiffure me parait d^sagreable." Next day 
all the ladies had adopted low head-dresses. Another 
version was that Louis complained that no one paid any 
attention to his objections until *'une Inconnue une 
Guenille d'Angleterre (no less a person than Lady 
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Sackville, the English ambassadress) avec une petite 
coiffure tr^s basse " appeared at the court, when the 
principal ladies went to the other extreme.' 

It is reported in the private correspondence of the 
day that on more than one occasion Sarah and her 
mother had a desperate quarrel. This was in 1676, 
when Mrs. Jennings, becoming alarmed at her daughter's 
surroundings, wished her to leave the court, which the 
wilful girl had no intention of doing. Sarah, with her 
natural impetuosity and passion, said unbecoming things 
which possiby she regretted afterwards. She declared 
that if her mother remained at St. James's, " where she 
was sheltering from debt, she (Sarah) would run away." 

In the end the daughter gained the day, and 
Mrs. Jennings received orders to depart. The estrange- 
ment was not permanent, as some years later, when 
Mrs. Jennings died, she left in her will everything 
" to her dear daughter Sarah." Quarrels at court 
were of frequent occurrence, sometimes even in the 
presence of royalty. It was by no means uncommon 
in those days of slight self- repression for open quarrels 
to take place, when candlesticks were called into re- 
quisition and freely thrown about to emphasise the 
disputants' remarks. 

Sarah was not, therefore, altogether singular in show- 
ing uncontrolled temper. Although Mrs. Jennings cer- 
tainly instilled in her daughters a love of virtue and 
honour, they laboured under distinct disadvantages. 
"Sarah's natural instincts were good, but she never 
learnt in childhood to curb her temper, nor was any 
effort made* to train her mind."' The wonder is that 
she resbted the many temptations she was exposed to 
in the depraved court of Charles II. 

' Planch^ " Cyclopedia of Costume." 

» Lord Wolidcy, in « Life of John, Duke of Marlborough." 



CHAPTER II 

UNDER CHARLES II 
(1671-1685) 

" Here lies our sovereign lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies oUj 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.** 

— ROCHESTBR, 

Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, died in 1671. Two 
years later the Duke of York married Mary Beatrice 
d'Este, Princess of Modena, a girl fourteen years of 
age and very beautiful. 

On her arrival at St. James's she found two step- 
daughters, the Princesses Mary and Anne, and in 
attendance on the latter, still a child, was a tall, flaxen- 
haired, beautiful girl, Sarah Jennings, who had been 
established at the court about a year. 

Among the Duke of York's household at this time 

was a young man named John Churchill. His father, 

Sir Winston, had lost the greater part of his fortune 

in the Civil Wars, as many had done, fighting for the 

Royal cause. He had therefore retired into private life 

and devoted himself to the education of his sons. Young 

Churchill had been brought up strictly in the Protestant 

faith, and these principles greatly influenced his after-life. 

He came of a good family, being descended from Roger 

de Courselle or Courcil, one of the barons of Poitiers 

who accompanied the Conqueror to England. This 

family setded first in Somersetshire and afterwards in 

40 
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Wiltshire, the name becoming corrupted in time from 
De Courcil to Chourchille and Churchill. 

Sir Winston had married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
John Drake of Ash in Devonshire, and here a good 
deal of young Churchill's childhood had been spent 
As a boy of sixteen he became page to the Duke of 
York, who soon favoured the handsome and spirited 
lad, obtaining for him a commission in the Guards in 
1667. 

When very young, John Churchill attracted the 
attention of the Duchess of Cleveland, who was sup- 
posed to entertain a passion for him. It was therefore 
thought more prudent for him to leave the court. 
Charles begged Louis XIV. to appoint young Churchill 
to command the British regiment in the French king's 
service, and this request was granted in 1674. 

He served under the great Turenne, who used to 
style him "my handsome young Englishman," and he 
was in all the hard-fought battles during two summers 
on the Rhine. The French always admired Churchill, 
even when later he beat them. They felt he owed his 
military genius to the experience he had gained under 
their own famous commander, and judged him therefore 
an opponent worthy of their steel. 

Churchill returned to St. James's during the winter 
months, and resumed his duties about the court. 
But before long he was promoted to command an 
English foot regiment, and at the lime of Princess 
Mary's marriage, Colonel Churchill bought — from Mr. 
Villiers, who was appointed to the suite of the Prince 
of Orange — the post of Master of the Horse to the 
Duke of York. Churchill gave ^iScxa for this vacancy," 
which a little later enabled him to marry. 

It was entirely a political move on Charles's part 
' H.M.C., Twelflh Report. 
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choosing the Prince of Orange as a husband for his 
niece Mary ; it was in order to bring about a peace with 
the DutcL 

There was a very sad parting between James and 
his daughter, who was by no means in love with 
William s cold exterior, although later she became a 
devoted wife to him. The Duchess of York wept so 
copiously that the Prince of Orange, who hated emotion, 
preferred to start in a very light wind and "tug only 
eight miles the hour, rather than return to make a 
second scene of grief." * The Prince of Orange and his 
wife arrived in Holland at last, but landed in such a 
bad place that coaches were unable to come within four 
miles. The princess had to walk this distance in a 
hard frost The Prince of Orange left her shortly after 
to join his army. 

The courts, both of St. James's and Whitehall, had 
attended the wedding ceremony which had taken place 
on 4th November. Among the guests in the princess's 
suite was Sarah Jennings, who, in all the beauty of 
youth and with the sparkle of her keen wit, had first 
attracted Colonel Churchill at a ball given in the 
Duchess of York's drawing-room. On this memorable 
occasion she was fifteen, while he was twenty-five. 
There were many opportunities for Churchill to renew 
his courtship with Sarah during the festivities. She 
had then been at court five years. Having heard 
much of the exploits of the young soldier, she felt 
proud of his acquaintance, and what no doubt enhanced 
the value of his attentions was the thought of his having 
left the Duchess of Cleveland's side for the sake of one 
of the youngest maids of honour. 

Sir Winston and Lady Churchill opposed their son's 
engagement, which was shortly announced, as Sarah 

^ Rutland MSS., H.M.C. 
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had little fortune at this time, and they wanted him to 
marry the wealthy heiress. Catherine Sedley. 

Possibly he was inlluenced by his family's persuasions, 
as for a time he cooled off in his attentions to Sarah ; but 
she was too proud to submit tamely to the slight, and a 
letter from her, upbraiding him for his inconstancy and 
declaring she would join her sister, Lady Hamilton, in 
Paris, was too much for him. He wrote to protest against 
her cruelty, and they were reconciled. 

There appears, from letters that passed between the 
pair,' to have been many ups and downs during the 
courtship. Sarah was not easily won, not so much from 
coquetry to enhance her value, but from pride in that 
value, and because her heart was not easily touched. 
She was, however, well worth the winning, for from the 
day she married Churchill till the day of her death she 
was faithful to him in word and deed, a virtue not 
common in those days. Her passionate speeches and 
waywardness were rather attractive than otherwise in 
her extreme youth. It is when these qualities in old 
age are not sobered with years that they prove so far 
opposite. 

Sarah had a perfect figure, a brilliant complexion, 
great masses of fair hair, and large dark eyes, whose 
intelligence somewhat softened their commanding ex- 
pression. No better description can be given than that 
of Lord Wolseley, who says, "Sir Godfrey Kneller has 
recorded for us her small, regular features so full of life ; 
her pretty mouth, expressive of disdain ; her slightly 
lurned-up nose, with its open, well-shaped nostrils ; her 
commanding air ; the exquisite pose of her small head, 
always a tittle inclined to one side ; her lovely neck 
and shoulders, and her rich straw-coloured hair, which 

1 the " Life of John, Duke or Mirlborough,' 
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glistened in its profusion as if sprinkled with gold 
dust." 

Colonel Churchill and Sarah Jennings were married 
privately in 1678 in the presence of Mary Beatrice, 
Duchess of Yorki who was very generous to the bride. 
Some months later Churchill took his wife away from 
court to his old home in Dorsetshire. He was fre- 
quently absent in attendance on the Duke of York, 
and soon after his marriage was sent on a mission to 
Holland. He wrote constantly most affectionate letters 
to his wife. 

Two years later there were great debates in Parlia- 
ment relating to the Exclusion Bill, on account of the 
Duke of York's religion. The King thought it more 
prudent that his heir should absent himself from the 
kingdom, accordingly he left with the Duchess of York 
for the Hague and Brussels in 1679 ; the Churchills were 
probably among their suite. 

This was not the first time the duke had taken his 
family to Brussels ; the Princess Anne wrote from there 
in September 1674 or '75 to Lady Apsley. The letter 
is curious, and is as follows : — 

" Bruxblles, September 2a 

** I was (went) to see a ball at the Court incognito, 
which I liked very well, it was in very good order, and 
some danc'd well enought, indeed there was Prince 
Vodement that danc'd extreamly well, as well as if not 
better than ethere the Duke of Monmouth or Sir E. 
Villiers, which I think is very extrordinary. Last 
night againe I was to see fyer works and bonfyers, 
which to celebrate the King of Spain's wedding, they 
ware very well worth seeing indeed. All the people 
hear are very sivil, and except you be othere ways to 
them, they will be so to you. As for the town it is a 
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fine town. Methinks tho, the streets are not so clean as 
they are in Holland, they are not so dirty as ours, they 
are very well paved and very easy, they onely have od 
smells. My sister Isabelles lodgings and mine are much 
better than I expected, and so is all in this place. For 
our lodgings they wear alt one great room and now are 
divided with board into severall. My sister Isabella 
has a good bedchamber, with a chimney in it, there is 
a little hole to put by things, and between her room and 
mine there is an indiferent room without a chimney, 
which was made a purpose for me. I have a closet and 
a place for my trunks, and ther's a little place where our 
women dine, and over that such anothere. 

" I doubt I have quite tirde out your patience so that 
1 will say no more, onely beg you to believe me to be 
what I realy am and will be your very affectionate 
friende, Anne. 

" Pray remember me very kindly to Sir Allen."' 

During the Duke of York's absence in 1679 the 
King.became seriously ill, and James was hurriedly sent 
for. On Charles's recovery the duke returned to the 
Hague to bring over his family, but his brother would 
not permit him to remain in England. He accordingly 
left with the duchess for Scotland in October. They 
were attended on their departure by a procession of 
coaches, a great concourse of people accompanying 
them for several miles, showing them every respect. 
The roads were very bad, and on account of heavy rains 
almost impassable. The first stopping-place was Hat- 
field ; here they received a poor reception. The Earl of 
Salisbury had been warned of their coming, and for 
political reasons purposely retired to a place six miles 

' Appendix to Mrs. TboinpsoD's " Life of Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borougTu* 
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oflF, everything that might have insured their comfort 
being removed. The only provisions left were "two 
does in the Hall, one barrel of beer in the cellar, and a 
pile of faggots " ; candles and other necessaries had to be 
bought in the village. James showed neither anger nor 
surprise, but declared " his unwillingness to be burden- 
some to so poor a lord." He directed his steward to pay 
for the faggots and beer, which amounted to eight 
shillings. 

Except at York, where the reception was churlish, 
the duke and duchess were well received in all towns 
that they passed through. They reached Berwick-on- 
Tweed on 20th November, and made their public entry 
into the northern capital on December 4th, where James 
received a right royal welcome ; a great banquet being 
given in his honour a fortnight later. 

The following February the Duke and Duchess 
of York returned in their yacht to London, landed at 
Deptford, and came up the river in barges. At the end 
of the month the duke accompanied the King to New- 
market, the duchess remaining behind to receive her 
mother, the Duchess of Modena, who arrived at St. 
James's on a visit. In October, James took his family 
back to Scotland by sea. On his arrival he hastened 
to write to his sister-in-law as follows : — 

"Edinburgh, Oct, 30, idSa** 

"Madame, — I hope the King has done me that justice 
as to informe Your Ma.(jesty) that it was by his com- 
mand I did not wayte on you to take my leave of you, 
before I came away, as I ought to have done, so that 
you do not look on it as any neglect of myne, I am sure 
I shall never be guilty of any to you. I was glad to 
heare by the letters I received since my being in this 
country that your Ma. was in so faire a way of recovery. 
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I hope in God this will find you quite well. I beg your 
pardon for the trouble I have now given you, and that 
you will always look on me as being with all imma- 
ginable respect, — Madame, Yr. Mas. most affectionate 
Brother and most humble servant, James."^ 



In some of his letters to his favourite niece, the 
Countess of Lichfield,* the Duke of York describes 
something of their life in Edinburgh, how they gave 
balls and had card-parties every evening. On 19th 
February he writes, "We have plays twice a week here 
in this house, the duchess not caring to stir out. When 
Lent comes we shall have no more plays, so that Basset 
will be the chief diversion within doors," He also men- 
tions that he plays billiards and "goffe." The duke 
and duchess both hunted, and on one occasion Mary 
Beatrice had a fall and was laid up for some time with a 
sprained ankle. We may feel sure that the Duchess 
of York's amusements were shared by Princess Anne 
and Mrs. Churchill, both having acted and played cards 
from their earliest youth. In the spring of 1681, during 
their annual visit to England, the duke and duchess 
lost their little daughter, Princess Isabelle, who died 
at St. James's on March 2nd. While they were still in 
mourning. Prince George of Denmark arrived on a visit 
to the English court with a view to marrying the 
Princess Anne. He paid formal visits first to the King, 
then to the Duke of York, afterwards to the duchess, 
and lastly to the "Lady Anne," then aged sixteen. 
Very little conversation passed on either side. The 
royal brothers were, however, sufficiently impressed in 
Prince George's favour to desire him as a husband 
for the young princess. 

' " HUlorical Letters," Egenon MSS., Driiisb Museum. 
* Natural daughter of Charles II. by Duchess of Cleveland. 
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Shortly after the duke and duchess returned to 
Scotland, Princess Anne followed her parents in July, 
travelling by sea. She was well received at Leith, and 
conducted in state to Edinburgh. On this occasion 
Mrs. Churchill was unable to accompany the princess. 
She remained in London, where her first daughter 
Henrietta was born on July 19. and baptized at St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. However, in September she was 
strong enough for the journey to Scotland, where she 
joined her husband and resumed her duties about the 
princess. 

It was during one of the Duke of York's frequent 
voyages that Colonel Churchill was instrumental in 
saving his Royal Highness's life. The frigate Glou- 
cester struck the sands of the Lemon Oar and became 
a total wreck. Churchill insisted on his royal master 
getting into a pinnace, and prevented it becoming over- 
crowded.' A large number of the nobility, and no less 
than a hundred and thirty seamen lost their lives, and all 
the duke's furniture and plate to the value of ^30,000 
went down. The Duke of York gave orders that the 
families of the drowned men were to be provided for. 
The pilot was tried by court-martial and condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment in the Marshalsea. The 
misery suffered there was far worse than death. 

Notwithstanding this unfortunate disaster, the 
Duchess of York chose to travel by sea rather than 
by land. She embarked with the duke early in May, 
and arrived at Whitehall on the twenty-seventh of the 
month. 

The King and Queen came to London that morning 

on purpose to greet them. Their arrival being delayed, 

Charles went to dine at Arlington House, to which 

place the duke and duchess were escorted by the 

' Dumont, " tlistoiy of the Duke of Marlborough." 
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noblemen and gentry on their arrival. The King was 
delighted to receive them safe and well. During the 
afternoon he returned with his queen to Windsor, while 
the duke and duchess went to St. James's. In the 
evening there were great popular rejoicings. 

The royal brothers appear to have been on excellent 
tenns, and the two courts very intimate. 

Charles, in order to please the Duke of York and in 
gratitude for Colonel Churchill's services, created him 
a peer with the title of Baron Churchill of Ayemouth in 
Scotland. 

The duke and duchess spent this summer at 
Windsor, going back to St. James's in August, where 
Mary Beatrice gave birth to a daughter, who was named 
Charlotte Mary. The next day Charles visited her. and 
returned to Windsor the same evening with his brother. 
The rest of the month was spent by them in hunting, 
going backwards and forwards to London, and attending 
races both at Datchet and Winchester. 

Charles was very fond of tennis, which he played 
with great skill ; generally either Lord Feversham, Lord 
Churchill, or Mr. Godolphin was his opponent. Very 
little is heard of Queen Catherine at this time. She 
led a very retired life, but on one occasion her house- 
hold gave her a picnic in Windsor Forest ; each mem- 
ber brought a dish, " Lady Bath a chine of beef, Mrs. 
Windham a venison pasty, Mrs. Hall two dozen 'ruffs 
and reeves and delicat baskets of fruit,' Mr. Chin- 
ning, on his daughter's behalf, twelve dozen of choice 
wine. The Queen was much pleased and very merry." 
In the letter giving the above information we learn that 
the Duchess of York " lykes Banholemew Fair so well 
she hath bin at (it) againe incognito on Friday." ' She 
was then eighteen years of age. 

> RulUnd MSS., H.M.C. 
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Early the following year a great ftte was given at 
Gray's Inn on Candlemas Day. About a week before 
the event Sir Richard Gipps, attended by his revellers 
and a number of the nobility in their coaches and six, 
went in great state to Whitehall to invite the King 
and his court to a "mask," which invitation Charles 
graciously accepted. The whole court attended the 
entertainment, dancing being kept up till a late hour, 
after which there was a superb banquet^ 

Although there is no apparent record of Sarah having 
attended the several diversions here mentioned, there is 
no reason to doubt her being there. At this time she 
was a person of no particular importance beyond being 
the intimate friend and attendant of the Princess Anne ; 
but a change in her circumstances was about to take 
place. 

It was during this summer that the princess married. 
When Prince George of Denmark arrived in the King's 
barge from Greenwich, he first "waited" on his Majesty 
at Whitehall, who received him in his bedchamber. The 
Duke of York then called on his future son-in-law, after 
which Prince George paid his respects to the Queen, 
who "had a chair covered in tapestry" set ready for 
him. Later the prince "waited" at St. James's on the 
Duchess of York, saluting her cheek. Finally he was 
received by Princess Anne, but "again little conversa- 
tion passed on either side." Although slightly marked 
with small-pox. Prince George had a pleasing counte- 
nance, somewhat grave. He was ten years older than 
Anne, had travelled much, was fond of hunting and 
country pursuits, and possessed about ;^io,cxx) a 
year. 

In the midst of the usual court gaieties, on February 2, 
exactly two years after the mask at Gray's Inn, Charles 

^ Luttreirs " Brief Historical Relation." 
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was taken ill of a fil of apoplexy. He lay unconscious 
for some time, reviving under the heroic remedies 
applied by fourteen doctors, who bled him frequently, 
searing his head with hot irons, and thrusting strong 
smelling-salts into his mouth. He lived four days 
after this treatment, and suffered such agony that his 
poor neglected wife could not bear the sight, and was 
carried senseless from the room. 

The night before he died, he recommended the 
Duchess of Portsmouth and her boy to James's care, 
adding, "And do not let poor Nelly starve." 

The Queen excused herself for not appearing, as she 
was unable to endure the sight of suffering, and she 
implored pardon for any offence she unwittingly might 
have given. " She asks my pardon, poor woman ! " cried 
Charles; "I ask hers with all my heart." In his last 
hours he begged his brother to send for a priest. 
Huddleston, who had risked his life to save bis royal 
master's after the Battle of Worcester, was once more 
called upon to run a grave risk. He was secretly intro- 
duced into the King's chamber, received his confession, 
and admitted him into the Church of Rome. Before 
noon on February 6, Charles was dead. The news 
of his death came as a surprise not unmixed with con- 
sternation. He had been popular with the common 
people, who had frequently seen him strolling in St. 
James's Park, feeding his ducks and playing with his 
spaniels. They had no love for his brother. 

Immediately the King had breathed his last, the gates 
at Whitehall were shut. The Duchess of Portsmouth, 
knowing her unpopularity, thought it prudent to take 
refuge, with most of her valuables, at the French ambas- 
sador's. It was reported that she would not be allowed 
to leave the country until she had discharged her debts, 
which were numerous ; also it was expected she would 
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return the crown jewek Charles had gnren her. The 
Duchess of Portsmouth had received for deven years a 
pension of £%.6oo a year. 

It is not wtuiderful that Charles had sufiiered finom 
shortness of money when one reads» ** Lady Portsmoudi 
hath a new debt of £y>»oco, must be paid insundy." 



CHAPTER III 

UNDER JAMES II 
(1685-1688) 

" He went like one that had been stunned. 
And is of sense forlorn, 
A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow mom." 

James's coronation took place on the 23rd of April, when 
the crown, not fitting properly, was in danger of falling 
off. Henry Sidney, Keeper of the Robes, kept it firm, 
saying humorously, " This is not the first time our 
family have supported the Crown." The untoward inci- 
dent was much commented upon and considered a bad 
omen. It certainly detracted from the solemnity of the 
occasion. The night following the coronation a ball was 
given at Whitehall, while fireworks were displayed and 
the town illuminated. Lord Churchill was shortly sent 
by James on a special embassy to Louis XIV., to an- 
nounce his brother's death and his own accession to the 
throne. 

James had always been unpopular on account of his 
religion, but he soon managed to estrange all parties. 
The loyalty of his Protestant subjects was early put to 
the proof. While sttll heir presumptive he heard mass 
privately, but as king he threw open the doors of the 
chapel at Whitehall to the public for services of the 
Roman Catholic faith, whilst priests and monks were 
seen openly in the streets in the uniform of their Orders. 
At the present day toleration for another's faith is in 
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the natural order of things, but in James's time this was 
not the case. The country was not ready for such a 
radical change ; it brought back too vividly to the popu- 
lar mind the religious persecutions in Mary's reign. 
Toleration could only come gradually, and James by his 
short-sightedness postponed that day. 

On Easter Sunday the rites of the Church of Rome 
were performed with regal splendour. A long train of 
peers followed his Majesty to the service in great state, 
among these the Duke of Norfolk carrying the sword of 
state. He stopped at the door of the chapel, not wish- 
ing to take part in the ceremony. The King said, "My 
lord, your father would have gone further." The duke 
replied, " Your Majesty's father would not have gone 
so far." 

Parading his religion thus against the law of the 
land was a foolish move on James's part, but this, how- 
ever, was only a beginning. It now became his great 
object to convert the whole of England to his faith, 
and he left no means untried to effect this. Even 
those of his own persuasion were convinced of the un- 
wisdom of his methods, and all Protestants were greatly 
alarmed.. 

The landing and insurrection of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth was an outcome of the discontent and one of the 
first events of James's reign. Monmouth, son of Charles 
n. by Lucy Walters, a Welsh girl of remarkable beauty, 
had always been a favourite of his father's, who, how- 
ever, had banished him from the kingdom at the time of 
the Exclusion Bill ; for he was becoming too much of a 
Protestant hero, in opposition to the Duke of York, the 
rightful heir to the throne. He had married at an early 
age Ann Scott, the heiress of Buccleuch, had taken her 
name, and been shortly after created Duke of Monmouth 
in England and Duke of Buccleuch in Scotland. Mon- 
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mouth took refuge in Holland, where he was well received 
by the Prince and Princess of Orange, who hoped to 
establish a claim to his father's gratitude by treating him 
with kindness. Monmouth learnt to skate, and In return 
taught English country-dances to the ladies of the Dutch 
court. It is said his cousin, the princess, accompanied 
him in his expeditions on the ice, wearing very short 
skirts, to " the wonder and mirth of the foreign ministers." 
It was during his stay at the Hague that Monmouth 
heard of his father's death. The sad news overwhelmed 
him with grief, which he gave vent to in deep sobs and 
piercing cries. There was little chance of his uncle re- 
calling him from banishmentj consequently it is not to 
be wondered at that his admirers and fellow-exiles were 
able to induce him to head an invasion of England. 
The necessary funds were provided by his mistress, 
Henrietta, Baroness Wentworth, who loved Monmouth 
passionately, and had sacrificed everything to follow 
him into exile ; " her rents, her diamonds, and her credit 
were put at his disposal." 

William of Orange had insisted on Monmouth's re- 
tirmg from Holland on James's accession, and he subse- 
quently wrote to his father-in-law to deny any complicity 
in the invasion. He no doubt watched the trend of 
events and profited by what he observed. 

In July the Tory Government was suddenly alarmed 
to hear that the Duke of Monmouth had landed on the 
south coast, and had already been proclaimed king at 
Taunton and Bridgewater. A price of ^5000 was 
Immediately set upon his head. 

King James's army was under the command of 
Albemarle, Feversham, and Churchill, while large forces 
of militia and trained bands were called upon to co-oper- 
ate with the regular troops to oppose the invasion. 

Monmouth failing to reach Bristol, and finding Bath 
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garrisoned for the Kii^, returned to Brk%ewater and 
hazarded all at the Battle of Sedgmoor, iHiere he was 
utterly defeated. He escaped di^^uised as a p«ic=wit^ 
and two days after, on July 8th, was captured and taken 
to London. He was tried, found guilty of h^;fa treason, 
and bdieaded« 

The unfortunate people who had supported Mon- 
mouth were grievously punished, fined, maltreated, and 
many of them hanged by an infamous judge named 
Jeffreys, who was sent down to the west, and held a 
court known to this day as the Bloody Assizes. Thus 
ended the rebellion. 

To return to the court of St. James's, soon after 
James s accession in July a Colonel Culpepper insulted 
the Earl of Devonshire in the Palace, upon which that 
fiery and proud nobleman followed him into the presence 
of the King, and pulled the colonel by the nose into the 
anteroom. 

Such a fracas before the very eyes of the monarch 
could not go unpunished. Lord Devonshire was ordered 
to pay a fine of ;^30,ooo or go to prison, notwithstanding 
he was a peer. He, however, successfully escaped, and 
for some time evaded capture.^ 

It appears that a large sum, no less than /'6o,ooo, 
had been advanced by the Earl of Devonshire's father 
and grandfather for the Royal cause, bonds for the 
amount being held by the countess dowager, who 
offered to surrender them to secure her son's liberty. 
This arrangement did not suit his Majesty, who had no 
particular desire to discharge the debt contracted by his 
brother. The only way the earl had of securing his 
liberty was by giving a bond that he would pay the fine 
when called upon. 

James was not so extravagant as Charles, and the 

> '* Court and Society," Earl of Manchester. 
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5 revenue voted by Parliament sufficed for his needs. 
He never called upon Lord Devonshire to pay the fine, 
and the bond was found by William after James's flight, 
and was returned by him to the donor. 

After coming to the throne, James had little time for 
amusement. Occasionally we read of his attending some 
cock-fight or tennis-match. The Duke of Beaufort of 
that day, writing to the duchess, says, " The King has 
been this afternoon at the Cockpit seeing Lord Grandi- 
son's cocks fight, where I won 3 guineas of his Majesty 
and two of Lord Churchill." 

Sometimes the King managed to hunt, and in May 
1686 he had a famous run across the river from Newhall 
Park and killed in Hatfield. As the day was late and 
horses spent, it was decided to seek the hospitality of the 
Earl of Dorset at Copthall. It happened that Lord 
Dorset was dining out with a party of gentlemen, and 
Lady Dorset had taken the opportunity of paying a few 
calls in the neighbourhood. She had gone some distance 
from the house, when a servant stopped the coach and 
delivered the royal message. Lady Dorset would gladly 
have excused herself, being well aware of the absence 
of her cook and butler at VValtham Fair, but a second 
messenger arrived on the heels of the first, upon which 
her ladyship turned her coach and drove home, sending 
it biick for the King. She then set to work with her 
maid's help to break open locks and doors, and exerted 
herself so well that on the King's arrival an excellent 
repast was prepared for him. 

Delighted with his visit, James returned to London 
and met on the road the Earl of Dorset, who made many 
apologies for not having been at home to receive his 
Majesty. " Make no excuse, my lord," replied the King, 
"it was exceedingly well done and very handsome."^ 

' Strickland, vol. v. 
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The Princess Anne and her husband lived a retired 
life, mostly at Windsor, where they both could hunt, as 
from a child Princess Anne had followed the hounds 
with her father. Cranboum Tower in the forest was 
the birthplace of Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, which 
accounts for the particular love Anne had for Windsor. 
One day the princess with Lady Churchill rode past the 
Chief Lodge, now known as Cumberland Lodge. Sarah 
was immensely struck with the beauty of its surroundings, 
and expressed a wish to live there. Anne thereupon 
said, "If ever it is in my power to grant this desire, you 
shall have it," and many years after she kept her 
promise. 

Both ladies were mounted on a very different stamp 
of horse from those of the present day. According to 
old prints they appear heavy, solid-looking animals with 
heads too small in proportion to their size. The princess 
and her companion wore close-fitting coats with large 
cuffs, three-cornered hats with feathers, and short perukes. 
Anne could scarcely do anything without Lady Churchill's 
help and companionship, and when absent they corre- 
sponded on familiar terms. In her old age Sarah wrote, 
" Young as I was when I became this high favourite, I 
laid it down for a maxim, that flattery was falsehood to 
my trust, and ingratitude to my greatest friend ; and that 
I did not deserve so much favour, if I could not venture 
the loss of it by speaking the truth, preferring the real 
interest of my mistress before pleasing her fancy. From 
this rule I never swerved. And though my temper and 
my notions in most things were widely different from 
those of the princess, yet during a Ijpng course of 
years she was far from being displeased with me for 
openly speaking my sentiments, that she sometimes 
professed a desire and even added her command, that 
it should always be continued, promising never to be 
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offended at it, but to love me the better for my 
frankness."' 

Princess Anne's mother was not royal by birth, so 
this may partly account for her hatred in early youth of 
the forms and ceremonies due to her rank. 

"It was this turn of mind." Sarah writes, "which 
made her propose to me, that whenever I should be 
absent from her, we might in our letters write ourselves 
by feigned names, such as would import no distinction of 
rank between us. Morley and Freeman were the names 
her fancy hit upon, and she left me to choose by which 
of them I would be called. My frank and open temper 
naturally led me to pitch upon Freeman, and so the 
princess took the other, and from this time ' Mrs. Morley ' 
and ' Mrs. Freeman ' began to converse as equals, made 
so by affection and friendship." 

On Anne's accession to the throne she became most 
punctilious in matters of dress and etiquette. But many 
years must elapse, and many events be recorded before 
we come to that part of her life. 

Early in her father's reign Princess Anne gave birth 
to a daughter, and from this date the arrival of the 
princess's children appear annual events, but none of 
them lived more than a few years. 

Sarah was more fortunate in her offspring ; her 
second daughter. Anne, was born in June 1685, and the 
following year she presented her husband with a son,_ 
who was given the name of John, and in later years 
was known as Marquis of Blandford ; a third daughter 
was born in March 1687, and named Elizabeth. 

When in attendance on the princess, Lady Churchill 
left her children in the country, probably at a small 
house on Barnes Common that they rented. 

On the death of Ralph Jennings, the owner of Water 
' " Conduct." 
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End House, who had succeeded his brother John a 
few years before, Lord Churchill purchased from his 
wife's two sisters, Mrs. Barbara Griffiths and Lady 
Tyrconnel, their share of the Sandridge estate, which 
also included that of Holywell. This last place, named 
from a sacred well, so called in mediaeval times, long 
since filled up, was five miles nearer to London than 
Water End House, and close to the main coaching 
road. Here Lord Churchill built a substantial house, 
and planted a garden along the trout stream, which is 
the only thing remaining at the present day to mark 
the spot 

Lord Churchill was in constant attendance on the 
King, and often incurred his displeasure by remonstrat- 
ing with him on his unwise measures, but James was 
too obstinate and too narrow-minded to see both sides 
of the question. One of his objects was the repeal of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, so highly prized by all English- 
men without distinction of party; also the ''abolition 
of religious t^sts as a qualification for office." This was 
to enable Catholics to hold important posts. 

The Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland at this time was 
the second Lord Clarendon ; the General commanding 
the troops Lord Tyrconnel, a Roman Catholic of bad 
character known as " Lying Dick Talbot," who had 
married Frances Jennings. He had himself tried to 
convert Sarah, but only received a snub for his pains. 

The disarming of the Protestants in Ireland and other 
measures taken without his consent alarmed Clarendon, 
who, making a progress through the country, was every- 
where treated by the Irish with contempt 

He soon found himself under the King's displeasure 
for not supporting with good grace the pernicious 
measures of Tyrconnel, but he looked to his brother. 
Lord Rochester, to reinstate him in James's favour. 
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However, Rochester was in no better case himself. 
The King had brought pressure upon him to become 
a Catholic, To gain time Rochester hedged for a 
while, but finally refused to give up his religion and 
retired from office on a pension of ^4000 a year for 
two lives. Lord Clarendon was obliged to resign the 
Lord- Lieutenancy, Tyrconnel being appointed in his 
place. 

James's Declaration of Indulgence appeared on the 
4th April, in which he avowed that it was his earnest 
wish to see his people members of the Church to which 
he belonged ; but since that could not be, he announced 
his intention to protect them in the free exercise of their 
religion. 

At first sight this appeared an excellent measure, but 
it was unconstitutional, as by law Roman Catholics were 
under certain disabilities which could only be removed 
by Act of Parliament. 

As the Commons would not pass the measure, James 
dissolved Parliament, hoping to secure another more 
amenable to his views. He set to worlt to pack the 
House of Commons with his friends and supporters, and 
no means were left untried to obtain these ends. 

It was not in the nature of Englishmen, even among 
those of his own persuasion, to give up the right of a 
free choice of their representatives, and many would 
have lost their lives sooner than submit. 

Overtures were made to William of Orange to in- 
terfere and compel James to abide by the Constitution. 
This prince had been laying deep plans and watching 
with keen interest the position of affairs in England. 

Anne wrote frequently to her sister, the Princess of 
Orange, who appears to have had other correspondents 
who retailed all that went on in England. In one of 
her letters dated from the Cockpit, 29ih December 1687, 
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after defending Lady Fretchville, one of the ladies of 
the court, Anne says : — 

" Sorry people have taken great pains to give you so 
ill a character of Lady Churchill. I believe there is 
nobody in the World has better tokens of Religion than 
she has. I am sure she is not strict as some are, nor 
does she keep such a Bustle with Religion, which I 
confess I think n'er the worse, for one sees so many 
Saints devils that if you be a good Xtian, the less Stur 
one makes, it is better in my opinion, than as for her 
moral principles, it is impossible to have better and 
without that, all the lifting up of Hands and Eyes, 
going to Church will prove but a very lame devotion. 

" One thing more I must say for her, which is that 
she has a true sense of the Doctrines of our Church and 
abhors all the principles of Church of Rome, so that in 
this particular I assure you she will never change . . . 
(while) on this subject (venture) to say for her Lord ; 
for tho' he is a very faithful servant to the King who 
has been and is very kind to him, and I believe he will 
willingly Obey the King in all things but am confidente 
his Religion yet rather than change that, I dare say he 
will left (leave) all his places and all he has." ^ 

The following letters also passed between the Prin- 
cess of Orange and Sarah : — 

" Loo, September yyth (1688). 

" Dr. Stanley's going to England is too good an 
opportunity for me to lose of assuring Lady Churchill, 
she cannot give me greater satisfaction than letting me 
know the firm resolution both Lord Churchill and you 
have taken never to be wanting in what you owe your 
religion. Such a generous resolution I am sure must 

^ Birch, 4163. Some parts of this letter are undecipherable, and the 
whole is very badly expressed. It is in holograph, and can be seen at the 
Briti^ Museum. 
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make you deserve the esteem of all good people, and 
my sister's in particular. I need say nothing of mine, 
you have it upon the double account, as my sister's 
friend, besides what I have said already ; and you may 
be assured, that 1 shall always be glad of an occasion to 
show it both to your Lord and you. 

"I have nothing more to add; for your friendship 
makes my sister as dear to you as to me, and I am 
persuaded we shall ever agree in our care for her ; as 
I believe, she and 1 should in our kindness for you, 
were we near enough to renew our acquaintance. 

" Marie." 
And another — 

"If it were as easy for me to write to my Lady 
Churchill as it is hard to find a safe hand, she might 
justly wonder at my long silence ; but 1 hope she does 
me more justice than to think it my fault. I have little 
to say at present. To answer the melancholy reflections 
in your last is now too late ; but I hope my sister and you 
will never part. I send you here one for he: and have 
not any more time now than only to assure .'ou, that I 
shall never forget the kindness you showed lo her who 
is so dear to me. That and all the good I have heard 
of you will make me ever your affectionate friend, which 
I shall be ready to show otherwise than by words when- 
ever 1 have an opportunity." ' 

But this devotion was resented, when it clashed with 
William's designs, as will appear later. 

Every one was anxious to know the Prince of 
Orange's opinion on the Declaration of Indulgence. 

Hopes were entertained at Whitehall that his respect 
for the rights of conscience would prevent him from 
publicly expressing his disapproval of the measure. 
' " Conduct." 
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William was to be bribed with the promise that if he 
would only support James, every assistance would be 
given him against France ; but the Prince of Orange 
knew that, without Parliament, the King had little 
power. 

The princess and he declared that they deeply re- 
gretted the course his Majesty had adopted, but they 
were convinced that he had usurped a prerogative which 
did not by law belong to him. James was much mor- 
tified, and imputed this reply to the influence of Bishop 
Burnet, who had taken refuge at the Dutch court. 
Ruffians were hired to kidnap him, and sent to Holland 
for the purpose, but without result. 

In the natural course of events Princess Mary and 
her Protestant husband would succeed James, conse- 
quently the country had not troubled very much about 
his measures. However, when the news gained ground 
in December that the Queen was expecting an infant, con- 
sternation reigned. Should he prove a son, the hopes of 
the Protestant party were dashed to the ground, there- 
fore every one looked to William to save them from the 
tyranny of their own lawful king. James had only him- 
self to blame for this. The Prince of Orange's great 
object now was to unite in one body all those parties 
regarding him as their common head. He continued a 
correspondence with many of the principal men of the 
kingdom, who invited him over, promising to support 
him. 

In the following letter, dated from Windsor, June 22, 
1688, Princess Anne expresses something of the general 
alarm : — 
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" Having heard that in Scotland everybody has 
taken new commissions for their places without taking 
the Test, and thinking it of great consequence because 
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all that has been done there has been but a Forerunner 
of what in a short time has been (will be) done here, I 
thought myself obliged to send om a-purpose to give 
you notice of it, as soon as it was possible, that you 
may, if you can, do something ; put a stop to it before 
it is gone too far, for I am wholly of your mind that in 
taking away the Test and penal Law they take away our 
Religion, though if that be done, farewell all happiness, 
for when once the Papists have everything in their 
Hands all we poor Protestants have but dismal times 
to hope for." ' 

This letter was evidently sent by messenger, who pro- 
bably was employed to carry other important news. 

On the loth June the Queen gave birth to a son. 
For long all rumours of his expected birth were denied 
and scoffed at, for the simple reason that no one wished to 
believe it ; and when he was born, stories were invented 
that the whole thing was an imposture, and got up by 
the Jesuits. In future years it was apparent to the 
whole world that this unfortunate young man was the 
son of James 1 1 ., from his likeness to the Stuart family ; 
but for long some credence was given to the tale. It is 
said James presented the accoucheuse with 500 guineas. 
It has been imputed to the Princess Anne that she con- 
trived to be absent when her brother came into the 
world, but this can hardly have been the case, from the 
following letter to her sister : — 

"Cockpit, \%lkjum i6B3. 

" My dear sister can imagine the concern and vexation 
I have been in, that I should be so unfortunate (as) to be 
out of town when the Queen was brought to bed, for I 
shall never now be satisfied to take the child be true or 
false ; it may be it is our brother, but God only knows." 

' Historical Letters, British Museum. 
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The princess g^ves reasons for her being suspicious. 
She tells her sister that the Queen was to have been 
laid in at Windsor, but suddenly decided to go to 
St. James's, " where," says the princess, *' is much the 
properest place to accomplish a cheat in." 

In answer to this letter the Princess of Orange sends 
her sister a list of questions, numbering eighteen, de- 
siring full particulars of the birth. This was to satisfy 
herself as to whether it was an imposture or not 

In the following month Princess Anne writes from 
the Cockpit — 

" The Prince of Wales has been ill these three or 
four days, and if he has been as bad as some people 
say, I believe it will not be long before he is an Angel 
in Heaven." 

Anne continues to say that she intends going to Tun- 
bridge Wells for her health, and that she is glad to get 
away, as she has to put on a joyful face although feel- 
ing unhappy ; that she finds it insupportable living 
with Papists, who have become insolent, but supposes 
there is no other remedy but patience. 

The King gave an entertainment in honour of his 
son's birth. In front of Whitehall a barge was moored 
and illuminated, on which a band played while people 
sang. This was previous to the princess's departure for 
Tunbridge Wells. 

Shortly James had more serious business to attend to 
than giving concerts, for in August there were rumours 
that the Dutch were fitting out ships, and getting ready 
some thousands of saddle horses and equipment 

By offering higher pay they induced Englishmen to 
join their fleet, and there was a general complaint that 
English ships were undermanned. Pressgangs were ac- 
cordingly organised and sent down the river to collect men. 
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In September reports gained ground that the Dutch 
were preparing to invade England, and that 16,000 
men were already on board. It was then that the King 
appointed Lord Dartmouth Lord High Admiral of the 
Fleet. There was not much time to be lost if effectual 
measures were to be taken. 

On 4th October Lord Dartmouth called a council 
of war, and issued instructions that should the Dutch 
attempt to land either at Harwich or up the rivers 
Thames or Medway, lights were to be altered and 
buoys shifted or removed, so as to endanger the foreign 
ships. 

Several noblemen offered James their services against 
the invasion, among them being the Duke of Newcastle, 
Earls of Derby and Lindsay, and Lord Jermyn. The 
hackney coachmen of London having provided the King 
with two hundred horses, several new regiments were 
raised, the arms and accoutrements to furnish these being 
taken from the Tower. 

The news-letter of 3rd November contains the fol- 
lowing notice: " H.M. has received an account from 
Lord Dartmouth that he is impatient to meet the Dutch, 
his fleet being increased to forty sail. Divers people 
have been with the King to desire letters of marque 
against the Dutch, but the King refuses to give them 
until the Dutch commit some act of hostility." 

The Prince of Orange seized the packet-boats run- 
ning across Channel, and thus prevented the news of his 
intentions reaching England. No one knew, therefore, 
where he would land. When Lord Dartmouth heard 
that the enemy had made for the south-west of Eng- 
land, he set ofT in pursuit ; but a heavy storm dispersed 
his vessels, and when he had reassembled his fleet it 
was too late ; the Prince of Orange had already landed 
at Torbay. 
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Lord Dartmouth therefore returned to port, and 
awaited instructions from the King, fearing lo attack 
the enemy with his disabled fleet, and thus jeopardise 
James's cause. The King sent word that every avail- 
able ship from Portsmouth was to be sent to strengthen 
his fleet, and that it was to sail at once to engage the 
enemy. The winds proving contrary, Lord Dartmouth 
could not make Torbay ; two days later another storm 
arose and again dispersed his vessels, and they had to 
seek shelter in St. Helen's Roads. Even the elements 
appeared to be fighting against James. 

William of Orange had set sail from Helvetsly on 
the 19th October, his fleet consisting of 65 ships of war 
and 500 transports, carrying upwards of 15,000 troops, 
with spare arms for 20,000 more. At sunset a dreadful 
hurricane arose, sending the ships adrift in the dark- 
ness ; when morning dawned, they were scattered in all 
directions. After some struggling with the storm, on 
the third day the prince returned to port. The fleet 
having reassembled on November i, another attempt 
was made with a fair wind, and after five days' sailing 
he landed safely at Torbay, and ordered a day of thanks- 
giving throughout the fleet and army. 

The excitement in London was intense. Many 
secretly rejoiced, although they dared not show it as 
long as James was in the capital. 

The King offered pardons, and promised to restore 
the ancient charter and privileges of the city which he 
had withdrawn,' but the time for these and similar 
reforms had passed. In a private letter* of about this 
date we read : — 
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" Reported news from London that when the officer 
informed the King that there would be no peace in the 

• LuHrell. • H.M.C., Twelfth Report. 
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city until the Chapels were pulled down, or blown up, 
the Queen put up her hand and gave him a box on the 
ear, and she did the like to the Princess of Denmark in 
her chamber, which the King is troubled at. The next 
day all the vestments and pictures in the chapel were 
taken down, and two carmen ordered to take them to 
Whitehall, but the rabble met them and made a bonfire 
of them all. Prince of Orange has hanged two of his 
men for stealing a chicken, and told the rest they had 
money enough, and when they wanted it, it was soon 
enough to steal." 

James sent for the Lord Mayor, acquainting him 
with the news of William's landing, entrusting him with 
the care of the city, and giving instructions to proclaim 
the Prince of Wales should he himself be killed. He 
then started to join his army at Salisbury. 

The Prince of Denmark accompanied the King, but 
deserted James at Andover with the Duke of Ormonde 
and others. On November 24th, Lord Churchill, the 
Duke of Grafton, and many more followed their ex- 
ample, and went over to the Prince of Orange with 
about four or five thousand men. 

Lord Churchill wrote a letter to his royal master 
expressing his regret at the step he was about to take, 
but saying his conscience would not allow him to see the 
establishment of the Roman Catholic religion. James 
felt his desertion very keenly. When he first read the 
letter he could not forbear a deep sigh, and turning to 
Lord Feversham. who stood near, he said, " Feversham, 
I little expected this severe stroke ; but you, my lord, 
formed a right judgment of the person and his inten- 
tions when you proposed to me yesterday to secure him 
and the rest of the runaways. The only course I can 
now take in this unhappy juncture is to throw myself 
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upon Providence, since there is no longer any reliance 
on my troops, whose minds are undoubtedly corrupted 
by the pernicious instructions of their disloyal oflficers." ^ 

Before King James succeeded to the throne, Churchill 
had assured the Earl of Galway that ^' if ever King 
James was prevailed on to alter the established re- 
lig^on, he would serve him no longer, but withdraw 
from him." 

As Dumont observes in his history, a conflict must 
have gone on in Churchill's mind before he could desert 
his king. ^' On one side his country, his religion, and 
the liberties of the subject were in danger ; on the other 
hand, the entire loss of his own fortune and the ruin of a 
king to whom he owed all. At least it must be allowed 
that it was very uncertain and scarcely probable he 
would meet with so much favour under any other govern- 
ment" He hesitated until Dr. Turner, Bishop of Ely, 
pointed out that he had a duty to a Higher Power. He 
thereupon determined to join the Prince of Orange as 
soon as he landed. 

The Revolution was said to have been planned in 
the cellars of Hurley Priory, near Marlow, at that time 
belonging to Baron Lovelace. The house was pulled 
down in 1837, and only a few out-buildings and an 
ancient pigeon-cot and ruins of the chapel remain at 
the present day. 

On hearing of William's arrival. Lord Lovelace set 
out on horseback with seventy followers to welcome 
him. They were stopped at Cirencester and taken 
prisoners by the King's troops, but were shortly after 
released. Lovelace immediately set to work to raise a 
mounted force, and entered Oxford at the head of 300 
men willing to support the Prince of Orange. 

James returned in despair to the capital on the 26th, 

^ *<The Military History of the Duke of Marlborough," by M. Dumont 
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where a heavier blow awaited him — the desertion of his 
daughter Anne. She had been in correspondence with 
her sister Mary, and knew all about her huslmnd's 
intended movements. Her conscience no doubt pricked 
her. for on her father's approach she told Lady Churchill 
"that, rather than see her father, she would jump out of 
window." 

Sarah was therefore sent to the Bishop of London 
to acquaint him that the princess had determined to 
leave the court, and wished to place herself under his 
care. Accordingly, he agreed to come about midnight 
in a hackney coach to the near neighbourhood of the 
Cockpit, the name of that part of the Palace of White- 
hall where the princess had her apartments. 

What probably hastened their departure was the news 
that the Lord Chamberlain had received orders to seize 
Lord Churchill's houses, both in town and at St, Albans, 
and also the person of Lady Churchill, as a consequence 
of her husband's desertion. The princess persuaded the 
Lord Chamberlain to delay the execution of this order, 
with the result that they both escaped. 

The princess retired to bed at the usual hour to avoid 
suspicion, but between 2 and 3 a.m. slipped out of 
the palace by a pair of narrow back-stairs, only used 
by the "necessary woman" to go in and out when 
cleaning the room. 

Accompanied by Lady Churchill and Lady Fitz- 
harding, Anne drove away in a coach and six which had 
been provided by the Bishop of London and the Earl 
of Dorset. The consternation was great when the next 
morning her bed was found empty and cold, and her 
clothes of the day before lying about in disorder, even to 
her shoes and stockings, which in all the excitement had 
been forgotten. A rumour immediately went about that 
she had been kidnapped by the Papists, The King 
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arrived the same day, made inquiries, and instructed 
Samuel Pepys to write a full report of the princess's 
flight to Lord Dartmouth, from whose papers this 
account has been taken.^ 

From the palace Anne went to the bishop's house in 
Aldersgate Street, and on the following day, November 
26th, to Lord Dorset's at Copthall — Lady Dorset pro- 
viding everything they required. Once before her 
ladyship had risen to an emergency, as we have seen, 
on the occasion of James's seeking hospitality at Copt- 
hall when out hunting. Now Lord Dorset's former 
master and guest was shortly to be a fugitive in his own 
country and from his own people. 

King James was undergoing terrible anxiety. In 
the news-letter of November 27th is the paragraph, 
" His Majesty gets little sleep but what is forced by 
opiates." 

It was decided that the Queen was to make her 
escape to France, although she vainly entreated to 
be allowed to remain. 

On the night of December 9th, the King and Queen 
retired to bed at the usual hour, but rose soon after and 
descended to the rooms of one of the suite who was in 
the secret, where the infant prince and his two nurses 
had already assembled. James handed the Queen, now 
wearing a disguise, to the Count de Lauzun and his 
friend M. de St. Victor, saying, "I confide my queen 
and my son to your care. All must be hazarded to 
convey them with the utmost speed to France." 

Lauzun then escorted the Queen to a coach in wait- 
ing at the postern gate, followed by the nurses with the 
still sleeping child. St. Victor jumped on the box 
beside the coachman, who drove them rapidly to West- 
minster, where they embarked for Lambeth. From 

> H.M.C., Fifteenth Report. 
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lence they travelled to Portsmouth, and subsequently 
in a man-of-war to France. 

The Queen's departure was the signal for others to 
do the same, and many coaches and waggons were seen 
on the Dover roads making for the coast. 

Two days after, on the morning of the I ith, James 
departed disguised as Sir Edward Hales' servant, leav- 
ing a letter for Lord Feversham with orders to disband 
the army, and as there was no money to pay the 
soldiers, they were to be allowed to retain their arms. 
James had fifteen guineas and his watch, Sir Edward 
fifty guineas. This was all the money and valuables 
they possessed between them. 

While the King was being rowed down the river 
he threw away the Great Seal. It was found some 
weeks after by a poor fisherman and taken to William, 
who had it destroyed. 

Sir Edward Hales and his pretended servant were 
seized by those on the look-out for Papists and taken to 
Faversham. 

Two gentlemen rode hastily to Windsor to acquaint 
the Prince of Orange of the capture, and to inform 
him that the mob would obey no one but the prince. 
William ordered one of his gentlemen to go imme- 
diately to Faversham to see the King safe. Accordingly, 
Lord Feversham started with his coaches to fetch his 
Majesty. As soon as the news of the King's arrest 
reached London, " the indignation that he had formerly 
inspired turned to pity and respect. As he came 
through the city he was welcomed with many expres- 
sions of joy." 

The Prince of Orange consulted with officers and 
the great lords who had joined him, and they all 
agreed that it would be a mistake to allow the King 
to remain at Whitehall, Adeputation, consistingof Lords 
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Halifax, Shrewsbury, and Delamere, was sent to request 
his Majesty to leave the capital. They found him in 
bed, and he was informed that the Prince of Orange 
was coming shortly to London, and that it would con- 
duce to his Majesty's safety and the quiet of the town 
if he would retire to Ham, 

James was much dejected, and asked if he was to 
go immediately. He was told he might take his rest 
first, and that a guard should attend him for the safety 
of his person. 

The Earl of Middleton followed the deputation out, 
and inquired whether it would not do as well if the 
King retired to Rochester, It was evident that this 
was suggested in order to favour a second escape 
The Prince of Orange willingly gave his consent to 
this proposal. 

There can be little doubt that the fear of his father s 
fate was before the minds of both James and his im- 
mediate followers, and unnerved them through all 
these proceedings. 

King James left next day for Rochester. He went 
by water to Gravesend, where his own coaches met him. 
He was attended by three lords of the bedchamber, a 
physician, Colonel Graham, and others, besides his 
household servants, and, at his own desire, a Dutch 
guard. He was allowed full liberty, the Dutch soldiers 
paying him rather more respect than his own guards 
had done of late. Most of these men were Catho- 
lics, so they assisted at mass very reverently. When 
asked how they could serve in an expedition that 
was intended to destroy their religion, one of them 
answered, "His soul was God's, but his sword was 
the Prince of Orange's." King James was so de- 
lighted with this answer that he repeated it to all who 
came about him. 
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While at Rochester the unfortunate king wrote to 
"Will Chiffen":— 

" I suppose you have yet in your hands the service 
of plate of mine which you kept. Put it into James 
Graham's hands for my use, as also those things you 
were putting up when I came away, and the antique 
watch that was in the same place, and what else was 
of value there, except pictures. Let him have also the 
three strong boxes which stood in the out-room, with 
what is of value, in the cabinet which stood in the 
same room with them, with the books of devotion and 
prayer books (which) are in any of my closets, with 
the altar plate, if any were left in the Chapel below 
stairs, and for so doing this shall be your discharge. 

''James R. 

'' Send also the sailing and fighting instructions, the 
list of the sea commanders, and the stablishment of 
my house." 

King James wrote to Sir William Turner and Sir 
Ben. Bathurst about securing his shares in the East 
India and Guinea Companies. 

James Graham above-mentioned was Keeper of the 
Privy Purse to the Queen, and had also been Master 
of the " Harthounds " and Buckhounds to the King. 
He was also a friend of Lady Churchill's, who had a 
great regard for him. 

In about a week James II. successfully escaped to 
France. The house from which he embarked on the 
river Medway is still to be seen at Rochester. 



CHAPTER IV 

UNDER WILLIAM AND MARY 
( I 688-1 694) 

" Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition." 

" With every pleasing, every prudent part. 
Say, what can Chloe want ? She wants a heart." 

Princess Anne and Lady Churchill, when they left Copt- 
hall, went first to the Earl of Northampton's and after- 
wards to Nottingham, where they were regally enter- 
tained by the Earl of Devonshire, who lived in a most 
gorgeous style, more suited to the fashion of the fifteenth 
century than his own day. He was among those who 
had invited William of Orange to England and collected 
men to support him. CoUey Cibber, then a young 
volunteer, waited at table, and was immensely struck 
with Sarah's beauty and animation. He could scarcely 
keep his eyes off her, and listened with pleasure to her 
voice ; and this impression he kept till late in life. The 
Princess of Denmark and Lady Churchill subsequently, 
on the 19th December, returned to the capital and their 
apartments at Whitehall. 

William, who was endeavouring to conciliate all 
parties and was propitiating the great lords who had 
supported him, raised Lord Churchill to the rank of 
earl. He took the name of Marlborough, an ancient 
title revived, which had become extinct in 1679. 

The Princess of Orange, who in future was to be 
known as Queen Mary, did not arrive in England until 
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morning of February 12, 1689, Princess Anne, 
accompanied by her favourite, went down to meet her 
sister at Greenwich. In a Dutch painting to be seen at 
Hampton Court Palace the Princess of Orange appears 
in a low bodice, draped with folds of fine muslin, looped 
with strings of pearls ; she has on a purple robe, beneath 
which is seen an orange petticoat ; her hair is worn high, 
with strings of pcaris and orange ribbons. A page stand- 
ing in the background holds the princess's cloak, which 
has large hanging sleeves. Mary is surrounded by 
bowing courtiers, the tall lord chamberlain is pointing 
to a grand state charger, whose trappings arc emblazoned 
with the royal arms of Great Britain. Young girls are 
strewing flowers before the Queen, who is attended by a 
Dutch lady wearing a stiff and lofty head-dress.' 

It must be surmised that this costume was assumed 
for the occasion, or the artist i.s guilty of an anachronism ; 
for it was hardly the dress in which to cross the Channel, 
the voyage having taken two days ! 

The coronation of William and Mary was fixed to 
take place on April ir, when both were crowned under 
one canopy. After the ceremony a state banquet was 
given in Westminster Hall to the peers, while the House 
of Commons dined close by, and each member was 
presented with a gold medal, worth fifty shillings, as a 
memento of the occasion. 

Queen Mary possessed many excellent qualities which 
made her popular, but she was wanting in sympathy and 
tact, an unquestionable proof of which is shown by her 
behaviour on first coming to Whitehall. Sarah, one of 
those who attended her to her apartments, says : " She 
ran about, looking into every closet and conveniency, 
and turning up the quilts upon the bed, as people do 
when they come to an inn, and with no other concern in 

> Miif Strickland. "Mary II." 
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her appearance but such as they express ; a behaviour 
which, though at that time I was extremely caress'd by 
her, I thought very strange and unbecoming." 

Evelyn remarks in his Diary : " Queen Mary came 
into Whitehall laughing and jolly as to a wedding, so 
as to seem quite transported. She rose early the next 
morning before her women were up ; went about from 
room to room to see the conveniences of the house ; lay 
in the same apartment that the Queen (Mary Beatrice) 
lay within a night or two ; ^ sat down to play at basset, 
as the Queen her predecessor used to do. She seems 
to be of a good nature, and that she takes nothing to 
heart" 

Bishop Burnet was so much concerned at Mary's re* 
markable gaiety during the coronation, that he took the 
liberty of remonstrating with her. The Queen assured 
him she appreciated his concern, but having received 
instructions from her husband to appear cheerful, she 
might possibly have overdone the part. Mary had no 
doubt a difficult rd/e to play, and from being obliged to 
suppress her feelings before her stern and morose hus- 
band, she was inclined to vent her ill-humour upon her 
younger sister. 

Sarah writes that no one could have laboured more 
than she did to keep the peace between them. They were 
both jointly concerned in supporting the Revolution, and 
their union was to their true interest and safety. Lady 
Marlborough considered the Queen to blame that this 
union was not maintained, and attributed their quarrels 
partly to the fact that King William found the prince 
and princess could be of no further use to him, but also 
to the difference of character and humour of the two 
sisters — Queen Mary growing weary of anybody who 
did not talk much, and the princess rarely spoke 

> This should be a few weeks. Mary Beatrice fled in December 1688. 
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^U^ 
more than was necessary to answer a question. Sarah 
gives the following particulars in her "Conduct": — 
"The princess, soon after the King's coming to 
Whitehall, had a mind to leave her lodgings (the way 
from which to the Queen's apartment was very incon- 
venient) and go to those that had been the Duchess of 
Portsmouth's, which the King (William) told her she 
should have. The princess requesting also (for the 

Iconveniency of her servants) some other lodgings that 
lay nearest to those of the duchess. This matter met 
with difficulty, though her highness in exchange for 
what she asked was to give the whole of the Cockpit 
to be disposed of for the King's use. The Duke of 
Devonshire took into his head that if he could have the 
Duchess of Portsmouth's lodgings, where there was a 
very fine room for balls, it would give him a magnificent 
air. It was plain that, while this matter was in debate 
between the King, Queen, and princess, my Lord 
Devonshire's chief business was to raise so many diffi- 
culties as at last to gain his point. After many conver- 
sations upon the affair, the Queen told the princess 
' That she could not lei her have the lodgings she desired 
for her servants till my Lord Devonshire had resolved 
whether he would have Ihent or a part of the Cockpit ; ' 
upon which the princess answered, ' She would stay where 
she was, for she would not have my Lord Devonshire's 
leavtKgs.' So she took the Duchess of Portsmouth's 
apartment, granted her first, and used it for her children, 
remaining herself at the Cockpit." 

The princess then asked that the palace of Rich- 
mond might be granted her, as she thought the air there 
would be good for her children. This house, since the 
time of Henry VII., had been the seat of the heir to the 
throne. It dated from the fourteenth century, and was 
situated between the Thames and the Green. At the 
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present day only a few stones mark its former site. 
Lady Villiers had a grant of the palace, and one of her 
daughters, a Madame Pussars, had obtained the rever- 
sion, and would not yield her right to the princess ; here 
was another disappointment for poor Anne. 

During this summer Princess Anne gave birth to a 
son at Hampton Court, to the great joy of the nation. 
This little prince was named William, and was after- 
wards created Duke of Gloucester. Sarah's fourth 
daughter arrived about the same time, and was christened 
Mary, after the Queen. These names show that both 
the princess and Sarah were at this time on the best of 
terms with their new Majesties. Friction only became 
acute when the question of the Princess of Denmark's 
settlement was in dispute. 

In the autumn Anne gave a ball at Whitehall to 
the Queen and her ladies, which shows they were still 
on friendly terms ; but this friendliness was not to last. 
The princess felt hurt that no revenue had been settled 
upon her under the new reign. Therefore some of 
her partisans in the House of Commons " proposed 
a maintenance suitable to her dignity;" for Anne did 
not care to depend on the favour of the court. 

The King and Queen were much displeased. One 
night Mary took her sister to task, saying, " What is the 
meaning of these proceedings ? " The princess answered 
in a nervous voice, " I hear my friends have a mind to 
make me some settlement." The Queen hastily replied, 
with a very imperious air. " Pray, what friends have you 
but the King and me?" AH this was repeated to Lady 
Marlborough, who observes that she had never seen her 
Highness express so much resentment as she did on this 
occasion. 

The Queen made no further mention of the subject 
to her sister, but every means was tried to get Lady 
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Marlborough on ihe court side. Lady Fiuharding was 
entrusted with the mission. She attacked Sarah on the 
question of personal interest, saying, " I f you will not put 
an end to measures so disagreeable to the King and 
Queen, it will certainly be the ruin of your lord, and 
consequently of all your family." 

Sarah replied, " It is my duty to stand by the 
princess." 

Upon this Lady Fitzharding tried to alarm Sarah's 
fears for Anne, saying, "These measures will probably 
ruin the princess. Only those who 6aller you. think she 
can carry her point ; and, if she does not, the King will 
not be obliged to do anything for her. It is madness for 
you to persist, and you had better ten thousand times 
persuade the princess to let the thing fall, and make all 
easy to the King and Queen." 

The Earl of Shrewsbury was also sent to treat with 
Lady Marlborough. When shown to her apartment at 
Whitehall, after making a profound bow according to the 
courtly fashion of the day, he said, " The King has pro- 
mised to give the princess ^50,000 a year if she will 
desist from soliciting Parliament. I am confident his 
Majesty will keep his word; if he does not, I will not 
serve him a day longer." 

"That resolution," replied Lady Marlborough, who 
rose to receive the earl, and stood during the interview, 
"may be very well to your lordship, but I do not see 
what use it will be to the princess should the King 
not keep his promise." 

Lord Shrewsbury tried to convince Sarah, but with- 
out avail ; she, however, suggested that he should see the 
princess himself, but, on going to acquaint her Highness 
of his coming, Anne sent him this message : " I do not 
think myself in the wrong for desiring a security for my 
support The business has gone too far, and it is 
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reasonable for me to wsut and see what my friends 
can do for me." 

Charles, Earl of Shrewsbury, who had been sent on 
this diplomatic errand, was a Whig lord. He was 
known as "the King of Hearts," from his charm of 
manner and handsome appearance. Lord Bolingbroke, 
writing to Lord Orrery in 171 1, says, ** I do not in the 
least wonder that your lordship seems enamoured with 
the Duke of Shrewsbury. I never saw a man so formed 
to please and to gain upon the affections, while he 
challenges the esteem." 

Sarah, however, was not to be won over by any 
charm of manner when her duty to her royal mistress 
was at stake. 

The King, finding Anne could not be prevailed upon 
to relinquish her claim, compounded the matter to 
hinder a larger revenue being settled. Lady Marl- 
borough asked Lord Rochester whether the princess 
ought to be satisfied with the proposed settlement, or 
whether it was reasonable for her to expect more. His 
lordship's answer was, that not only ought the princess 
to be satisfied, but she ought to have taken it in any 
way the King and Queen pleased. Sarah makes the 
reflection, *' He would not have liked that advice in the 
case of his own ;^4000 a year from the Post-Oflfice, 
settled on him and his son." It was therefore thought 
advisable that the princess should be satisfied with 
;^50,ooo a year, securely settled, rather than struggle 
for a further amount. 

William had early announced that he would only 
accept the throne on condition it was for term of life ; 
he would not hold office by virtue ** of his wife's apron 
strings." It was therefore arranged that Anne could 
only succeed after the deaths of both William and Mary. 

Lady Marlborough persuaded Princess Anne to con- 
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sent to this arrangement for the succession, as she felt 
it was for the public welfare. The princess was also 
influenced in her decision by her uncles, Lord Rochester 
and Lord Clarendon. They foresaw that whether she 
consented or not the settlement would be carried in 
ParUament, and therefore it was advisable to yield with 
good grace. It was important that Anne should consent 
willingly to avoid disturbances from the Jacobites, who 
had been urging her to form an opposition. 

The news that James had left Versailles to take com- 
mand of the troops in Ireland reached William's ears 
early in March. Accordingly, he issued the following 
instructions : ' — 

" To our Right trusty and well beloved Councillor, 
Arthur Herbert, Esq.,* Admiral and Commander of our 
ships in the Narrow Seas. Given at our Court at White- 
hall, this 1 6th day of March 1689, in the first year of our 
Reigne. 

" In case you shall take any Ship or Vessel in which 
ye late King James shall happen to be, you are to treat 
him with respect, and immediately send us an account 
thereof; but, without expecting any further Orders, you 
are hereby required to transport him to some post belong- 
ing to the States General of the United Provinces, and 
give notice of the arrival to the said States, and you are 
to dispose of the said King James into such person's 
hands as the said States shall appoint to receive Him ; 
you are to leave such a number of ships and station as 
appointed by the other Instructions as they shall judge 
that service will require. By His Majesty's command. 
" Nottingham, Sec. of State." 

James, however, landed safely at Ktnsale, Louis 

' HistoricU Letters, British Museum. 

■ He w»9 shortly after crested B&ron Toningioa. 
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having provided him with an escort of fifteen ships. 
With 25,000 men, also lent by the French king, James 
made his way to Dublin to call Parliament. Shortly an 
Act of Attainder was passed, condemning to death about 
two thousand persons unless they gave in their allegiance 
before a certain date. This had the effect of sending the 
English and Scottish emigrants north, to take refuge in 
Londonderry and Enniskillen. Both towns sustained a 
siege, and the former lasted one hundred and five days. 

William now determined to take command in person. 
Great preparations were made for the campaign, large 
quantities of stores and arms being shipped from Ports- 
mouth and from Highlake on the north-west coast. Sir 
Christopher Wren constructed a portable house for 
William's use in the field ; it could be carried on two 
waggons and easily erected. William started early on 
June 4th, accompanied in his coach and six by Lords 
Portland and Scarborough. He stayed the night at 
Northampton, and sailed with most of the nobility on 
the nth from Highlake, attended by 300 ships. 

At the battle of the Boyne William was slightly 
wounded. The complete victory was considered wholly 
due to the Kings courage and ability. After the 
battle the unfortunate James fled to Dublin, where he 
told Lady Tyrconnel that her compatriots had run 
away. With something of the old spirit of Frances 
Jennings she replied, " If they have, sire, your Majesty 
seems to have won the race." Remaining only one 
night at the castle, James was soon on his way back to 
France. 

While William was absent in Ireland Queen Mary 
governed, with the assistance of a council of nine 
selected by her husband. She resided at Whitehall, 
with the Princess of Denmark and the Duke of 
Gloucester. 
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The threatened invasion of the French taxed Queen 
Mary's powers to the utmost. The French fleet, com- 
posed of seventy-eight ships of war and twenty-two 
fire-ships, was dangerously near. The combined fleets 
of England and Holland, consisting of only fifty-six ships 
of war, engaged the enemy off the southern coast, but 
lost heavily. Admiral Lord Torrington successfully 
retreated with the remainder of his fleet to the mouth 
of the Thames. 

The nation was greatly alarmed, but the Queen 
showed throughout extraordinary couraoe and resource. 
A camp was formed at Torbay, and the whole coast 
put into a state of defence. These measures seem to 
have had the desired effect. For after cannonading 
a small village called Teignmouth and landing about 
a thousand men, who burnt some coasting vessels, they 
re-embarked and sailed for Brest. Here a pompous 
account of the invasion and the achievements of their 
fleet was printed. 

While at Whitehall, the Queen used to go fre- 
quently of an evening in a barge to Chelsea Reach, 
and was there entertained with music. In those days 
this spot was quite in the country. 

Queen Mary was rather fond of surprise visits. 
One day Lord Wharton arrived at Windsor Castle to 
pay his court ; he found the Queen's coaches ready to 
convey her to Woborn, from which place he had 
just come. He hurriedly despatched messengers to 
warn his wife of the intended visit. The news threw 
Lady Wharton into a terrible state, for she had scarcely 
anything in the house, having been entertaining all the 
week. 

Her steward was away and everything in disorder. 
She afterwards told her friends that she would gladly 
have given £$ for a partridge. Before she had time to 
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make preparations, the Queen, whom she had never seen, 
was at the door. Not only the Queen, but the lords and 
ladies with her had to be provided for, and the guards 
also had to be fed. 

There was no opportunity to show good manage- 
ment, as there was nothing to work upon. Poor Lady 
Wharton felt highly honoured, and begged the Queen 
to pardon the poor entertainment, which was all she 
could offer.^ 

While the King was away. Queen Mary super- 
intended the rebuilding of Kensington Palace. William 
had purchased this house from the Earl of Nottingham 
for 18,000 guineas, and began making improvements, 
which were entrusted to Sir Christopher Wren. William 
took immense interest in the building, and Mary con« 
tinually wrote to report progress. 

The original house was a simple country residence, 
built round a courtyard, with a small clock-tower over 
the entrance gate. To this several additions were made. 
A long gallery, beautifully panelled in oak, with deep 
embrasured windows and low seats, was added on the 
south side, and was known as the King's Gallery. The 
garden below the windows had been newly laid out 
after the Dutch style. The private staircase then 
recently added on the north side led to the Queen's 
Gallery, also handsomely panelled in oak, and decorated 
by Grinling Gibbons, whose handiwork can still be 
admired over the doorways and around the cornices. 
Several rooms lead out of this gallery. The view from 
the deep-seated windows is extensive ; nothing but 
beautiful avenues or groups of trees beyond the round 
pond being visible, even at the present day. 

In William and Mary's time Kensington was ;so 
completely in the country that highwaymen infested 

1 H.M.C.. Rutland MSS. 
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the road between it and Hyde Park Corner. On one 
occasion Princess Anne, through her sister's jealousy 
having been deprived of her guards, was attacked and 
robbed on her way to Camden House. The roads 
were sometimes in a terrible condition. Years later, 
in 1736, Lord Harvey wrote from Kensington, "We 
live in the same solitude as we should do if cast on a 
rock in the middle of the ocean, and all Londoners tell 
us between them and us there is a great impassable gulf 
of mud." A patrol was supposed to keep the road 
between Knightsbridge and Kensington, but hardly a 
week passed but there were highway robberies, and 
occasionally the mail coach was "held up." 

The King returned from Ireland in September. He 
landed at Bristol and at once repaired to Windsor, 
accompanied by Prince George of Denmark. The 
affairs of the kingdom occupied William till January, 
when he embarked for Holland, under a convoy of 
twelve ships of war, commanded by Admiral Rooke. 
On nearing the coast he quilted the yacht and, attended 
by about seven gentlemen of his suite, went into an 
open boat to make the shore. Instead of landing 
immediately, they lost sight of the fleet and the land, 
and were exposed all night to the fury of the waves, 
during which time the King and all the company were 
drenched. When the sailors expressed their appre- 
hensions of being drowned, the King calmly asked if 
they were afraid to die in his company. At daybreak 
William landed on the island of Goree. and accepted 
the hospitality of some fishermen, after which he 
made another start and arrived safely on the coast near 
Mealandsluys. 

On William's departure Prince George, being anxious 
to help his adopted country, asked his Majesty's per- 
mission to serve him at sea as 3 volunteer and without any 
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command. '' The King answered nothing, but imme- 
diately embraced him by way of adieu. Silence being 
taken as consent, the prince prepared his equipage and 
sent everything on board. But die King had left orders 
with the Queen that she should neither suffer the prince 
to go to sea, nor yet forbid him, if she could so contrive 
matters, as to make his staying at home appear his own 
choice." ^ 

Lady Marlborough was asked to use her influence 
with the princess to bring this about. Sarah was not, 
however, to let the princess know that it was by the 
Queen's desire. Lady Marlborough would not consent 
unless she was at liberty to use her Majesty's name. 

Upon this Lord Rochester was sent to request the 
Prince not to go to sea. Prince George, fearing to 
appear ridiculous if he changed his plans at the last 
moment, would not submit, until compelled by a peremp- 
tory order from the Queen. It is easy to see how 
fearful Mary was of disobeying her lord, even in the 
smallest particular. She had probably reason to dread 
his violent temper. 

On William's return, he landed unexpectedly at 
Margate and found no coach to meet him, it having 
been ordered to Harwich. He had to make the best 
of a ramshackel old conveyance drawn by cart-horses, 
which was overturned at Shooters Hill. The King was 
not hurt, but Lord Portland and Lord Marlborough were 
not a little bruised and shaken. One of his Majesty's 
own coaches fortunately reached him at the critical 
moment 

We must now return to Lady Marlborough. On 
August 19, 1690, Sarah's last child was born at St. 
Albans ; he was named Charles. The day before his birth 
Sarah, feeling low and depressed and wondering perhaps 

^ Sarah's own words from *' Conduct.'' 
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whether she would recover from her confinement, wrote 
out a draft of a will. Lord Marlborough had given her 
jCjcoq to dispose of. Among her intended legacies 
was ^500 to release poor people from prison, which 
is a testimony to her compassion and kindness of heart. 
The following anecdote shows her in a different light. 

About this time a family group of the Marlboroughs 
was painted by Clostermann. Horace Walpole in his 
"Anecdotes of Painting" says that the artist had so 
many differences with Lady Marlborough that her lord 
remarked, " It has given me more trouble to reconcile 
my wife and you than to fight a battle." Clostermann's 
art was not considered of the highest order, so perhaps 
Sarah's criticisms were justified. 

About a year after Princess Anne received her grant, 
she. out of gratitude for all Lady Marlborough had done 
in the matter, surprised Sarah with the very kind offer 
of a pension of ;^iooo a year. Sarah says that at 
this time their circumstances were not very great, but 
she would not " catch at so large an offer" without first 
consulting her friend Lord Godolphin, He gave it as 
his opinion that there was no reason in the world 
why she should not accept it, as he believed it was 
chiefly owing to the support Lord and Lady Marl- 
borough had given the princess, that she obtained her 
settlement. 

Lord Godolphin, the lifelong friend of Lord and 
Lady Marlborough, had spent all his life at court. He 
first began as page to the Duke of York, later he 
became groom of the bedchamber to King Charles, 
which post he subsequently sold for ^4550 to obtain 
another, "the place of the robes," from Mr. Hyde. 

Although not a man of brilliant abilities, Godolphin 
possessed excellent business qualities. Bishop Burnet 
considered him one of the worthiest and wisest men of 
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his time. He was of a silent and retiring disposition » 
and in order to avoid talking, preferred to gamble 
every evening. He was fond of boHts rimSs^ and used to 
send these frequently to Sarah for her amusement 
Lord Godolphin married Margaret Blain, one of Queen 
Catherine's maids of honour, but lost her soon after 
marriage, which so affected him that he never quite 
got over it. His only son married Lady Marlborough's 
eldest daughter Henrietta. 

Early in 1692 William, without assigning any reasons, 
removed Lord Marlborough from all his employments. 
After attending the King in his bedchamber one morning, 
Lord Nottingham was sent to tell him that his Majesty 
had no more occasion for his services. This unexpected 
blow Sarah thinks was designed as a step towards re- 
moving her from the princess's person. She says, 
•'The loss of Lord Marlborough's employments would 
never have broken my rest one single night, on account 
of interest, but I confess the being turned out is some- 
thing very disagreeable to my temper." 

It is thought Marlborough's indiscreet remonstrances 
with the King for his partiality towards the Dutch and 
reserve towards the English, also his supporting Anne 
with her settlement, were the chief causes of his disgrace. 
Sarah asserts it would have been unbecoming in them to 
have neglected the princess's just claims to get a main- 
tenance in Parliament, and leave her to the generosity 
of a king and queen who had, by several affronts put 
upon her, showed how very little they were concerned 
about her happiness. Had Sarah's aims not been just 
and right, she could, without losing her mistress's affec- 
tion, have made her court to the Queen, but no bribe 
could tempt her to fail in her allegiance to Anne. 

A faction, consisting of the Earl of Portland, Lady 
Fitzharding and her brothers, the Earl of Jersey, and 
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Edward Villiers. had succeeded in undermining Marl- 
borough's influence. It was said that Lady Fitzharding 
was employed by the Queen to report to her the sayings 
and doings of Anne and her favourite. Some of the 
names, such as "Caliban," "Monster," &c., used by 
them would sound very offensive if repeated. 

Elizabeth Villiers, Lady Fitzharding's sister, was for 
years William's mistress. This devotion dated from 
the time of Elizabeth's first coming to tlie Dutch court 
as lady-in-waiting to the Princess Mary. Although 
Elizabeth was not beautiful, she was gifted with a clear 
intellect, and assisted William with her counsels. This 
able woman, it is said, succeeded in winning back the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, who had wavered in his allegiance 
and had secretly corresponded with James. She married, 
late in life, Lord George Hamilton, whom William created 
in 1 696 Earl of Orkney. He was a distinguished soldier, 
and fifth son of the Duke and Duchess of Hamilton. 

Three weeks after Lord Marlborough's removal. 
Sarah attended the princess to a court ball given at 
Kensington. Before deciding on this step, she con- 
sulted her friends, amongst others Lord Godolphin, who 
said no one could accuse Sarah of a " mean court " to the 
King and Queen in fulfilling her duties to Anne. It does 
not appear to have occurred to them that the King and 
Queen might resent Sarah's appearance. Both William 
and Mary took it as a premeditated insult, and the 
following day the Queen wrote her sister a peremptory 
letter, complaining of her behaviour in bringing Lady 
Marlborough to court under the circumstances, and 
requesting Anne to part immediately with Sarah. 

Before returning an answer to the Queen's letter, 
the princess sent for her uncle. Lord Rochester, and 
asked bis assistance. He promised to speak to the 
Queen but refused to carry her letter, so the princess 
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sent it by one of her own servants. Anne received no 
answer to this communication, but she got a message 
through the lord chamberlain to forbid Lady Marl- 
borough continuing any longer at the Cockpit. This 
was a despotic order, because Anne's apartments were 
a private residence and were settled upon her by 
Charles II. on her marriage, so she was at liberty to 
choose the inmates of her house. It might have been 
otherwise if the princess had shifted her quarters, as she 
had at first desired. 

Lady Marlborough on more than one occasion had 
earnestly requested the princess to allow her to retire 
from her service, and employed every argument she 
could think of in order to prevail. But whenever 
Sarah made any '^such suggestion the princess fell 
into a great passion of tenderness and weeping " ; so 
Sarah felt that though the situation was sufficiently 
disagreeable, she could not leave her against her will. 

Anne was anxious to do everything possible to 
please the King and Queen, except parting with Sarah, 
and therefore wrote 'her sister another letter. It was 
as follows : — 

* * I am very sorry to find that all I have said myself, 
and my Lord Rochester for me, has not had effect 
enough to keep your Majesty from persisting in a 
resolution, which must be so great a mortification to 
me, as to avoid it I shall be obliged to retire, .and 
deprive myself of the satisfaction of living where I 
might have frequent opportunities of assuring you of 
that duty and respect, which I always have been, and 
shall be, desirous to pay you upon all occasions. 

" My only consolation in this extremity is, that not 
having done anything in all my life to deserve your 
unkindness, I hope I shall not be long under the 
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necessity of absenting myself from you ; the thought 
of which is so uneasy to me, that I find myself too much 
indisposed to give your Majesty any further trouble at 
this time." 



Princess Anne determined to leave the Cockpit, but 
before doing so waited on the Queen, who received her 
with great coldness, " taking no more heed of her sister's 
professions than a statue," 

It was therefore settled that Anne should go to Syon 
House, lent by the Duke and Duchess of Somerset. 
When the King heard of this arrangement he tried to 
dissuade the duke from lending Anne his house, but his 
Grace had too much greatness of mind to break his word, 
and thus the matter ended. 

Syon House had been built by the Duke of Somer- 
set, uncle of Edward VI., on the site of a nunnery. It 
subsequently reverted to the Crown, when Mary I. re- 
turned it to the former abbess and nuns, who were 
again displaced by Queen Elizabeth. Granted by 
James I. to Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
he spent a large sum upon it; and his son, Algernon 
Percy, employed Inigo Jones to enlarge and decorate 
the palace. During the first outbreak of plague in 
1647, Charles the First's children were sent there by 
Parliament. Finally, the house passed into the posses- 
sion of the "proud Duke of Somerset" through right 
of his first wife, who was now lending it to the 
princess. 

While at Syon, Anne gave birth to a child who only 
lived a few minutes. Dr. Chamberlain attended her. 
charging a hundred guineas for his fee. During her 
labour the princess sent Sir Benjamin Bathurst to 
acquaint her sister of her condition, and to tell her that 
she was worse than she used to be. 
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The Queen did not think fit to see the messenger or 
to send a reply. After the event, Lady Charlotte Bever- 
waret was sent to inform her Majesty of what had hap- 
pened. She had to wait some considerable time, as 
Lord Rochester was absent, and the Queen would send 
no message without first consulting him. On Lord 
Rochester's return, Mary sent for Lady Charlotte and 
told her she would go to Syon that afternoon and see 
the princess. She came attended by Lady Derby and 
Lady Scarborough. The scene that followed is best 
told in Sarah's own words : — 

'* The Queen never asked her (Anne) how she did, 
nor expressed the least concern for her condition, nor so 
much as took her by the hand. The salutation was 
this : * I have made the first step by coming to you, and 
I now expect you should make the next by removing 
my Lady Marlborough.' The princess answered, 'that 
she had never in all her life disobeyed her, except in that 
one particular, which she hoped would, some time or 
other, appear as unreasonable to her Majesty as it did 
to her.' 

*' Upon which the Queen rose up and went away, 
repeating to the prince as he led her to the coach the 
same thing she had said to the princess. 

"My Lady Derby did not come to the bedside, nor 
make the least inquiry after her health, though the 
princess had recommended her for groom of the Stole 
to the Queen on her accession to the crown. Lady 
Scarborough indeed behaved herself as became her 
on that occasion, and afterwards asked the Queen's 
leave to visit me, because we had been old acquaint- 
ances, which was granted. 

** The Queen when she came home was pleased to 
say, ' she was sorry she had spoke to the princess, who 
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had so much concern upon her at renewing the affair, 
that she trembled and looked as white as the sheets.' 
But if her Majesty was really touched with compassion 
it is plain, by what followed, she overcame herself com- 
pletely. For presently, after this visit, all company was 
forbid waiting on the princess ; and her guards were 
taken away." ' 



The princess was some time in recovering, for the 
trouble she had been in brought on a fever, but as 
soon as she was well enough she sent for Dr. Stilling- 
fleet, Bishop of Worcester, requesting him to take her 
letter to the Queen, and to use his influence to soften 
her Majesty, but this move bore no result. 

Dr. Stillingfleet was a handsome man, and remark- 
able for his ready wit. When Tillotson died, Queen 
Mary wished to translate Stillingfleet to the primacy, 
but he was considered too old, and Dr. Tennison 
became Archbishop of Canterbury. Some time after- 
wards, Archbishop Tennison entered a room where 
Stillingfleet was sitting ; the latter remained on his 
chair, observing, '" You know I am too old to rise." 

During all this time the war in Flanders had been 
dragging on at inter\'als. It was mutually agreed that 
no operations could take place in the winter. 

Early in May 1692 the French and English fleets 
met in mid-channel, when a decided victory was obtained 
by Admiral Russell ofi" La Hogue. 

There were great rejoicings in London at the news. 
The French fleet consisted of about eighty-five vessels, 
carrying from fifty to a hundred guns each, while the 
combined English and Dutch fleets numbered ninety- 
four all told, manned by 40,000 men and 800 guns. 

Great excitement prevailed along the coast when 

' " Conduct." 
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four disabled men-of-war were seen ftoadng down 
channel, off the Isle of Wight. A fine and rather 
piteous sight to watch these formerly splendid ships 
adrift at the mercy of wind and tide. Two of these 
were three-deckers of ninety guns, and another two 
had above sixty. They were afterwards observed with 
jury-masts, making for Brest, and were followed, a fight 
ensuing off Land's End. Our loss in the Battle of La 
Hogue was five ships, one of which was a Dutchman. 

The Queen bestowed gold chains and medals on the 
captains of the fire-ships that burned the French men- 
of-war. Admiral Russell was rewarded by being given 
the portraits of the King and Queen set in diamonds. 
One of the French ships — the Royal Sovereign — was 
supposed to have cost Louis XIV. ;^ 200,000. Carved 
on the poop was the French king, holding the con* 
federates in chains, the same subject being also painted 
in the cabin. The French lost twenty-five men-of-war 
and five fire-ships. Above 6000 men were sacrificed to 
the ambition of the French king, among whom were 
many of the young nobility of France. 

It was reported that Louis sent Admiral Russell 
a bribe of ;^20,ooo, with the request that he would 
not fight, but only manoeuvre. He applied to William 
to know how to act. The answer was brief, "Take the 
money and beat them." Five years later he was raised 
to the peerage, with the title of Earl of Orford. 

Just before this victory, Marlborough, who had 
retired into private life, was arrested on a false charge 
of treason and committed to the Tower. Information 
had been given by one Robert Young, a prisoner 
at Newgate, who had forged the signatures of Marl- 
borough, Lord Scarsdale, the Bishop of Rochester, 
and others to some scheme for the restoration of 
James. 
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Marlborough appealed to his friends to assist him 
in this dilemma. To the Earl of Devonshire he 
wrote : — 

" I am so confident in my innocence, so convinced 
that if there be any such letter, that it must appear to be 
forged and made use of only to keep me in prison, that I 
cannot doubt that your lordship will be so kind as to let 
me find your protection against such a proceeding, which 
will be a reproach to the government as well as an 
injury to yours," &c. 

Young's atrocious forgery was detected the instant 
he was confronted with the Bishop of Rochester ; accord- 
ingly, all those implicated, except Marlborough, were 
released without delay. The Ear! of Marlborough was 
detained until the end of the term, when he was admitted 
to bail. Lords Shrewsbury and Halifax became his 
sureties, and in consequence their names were struck off 
the list of privy councillors. 

The reason of Marlborough's detention was that 
William had discovered his correspondence with the 
exiled king. Doubts having been thrown on the birth 
of the Prince of Wales, James had invited several of the 
nobility to Paris to be present at his queen's approach- 
ing accouchement. He offered pardon to all, with the 
exception of certain persons he enumerated ; Marl- 
borough's name was among these exceptions. James's 
invitation was not accepted ; clearly proving that real 
doubts had never existed, or that no one wished them 
refuted. 

The fact that Marlborough was not included in the 
pardon would make him anxious to obtain it ; he also 
entertained, no doubt, some affection for his earliest 
patron. It is not suggested that he wished to bring 
James over, but only to keep well with him in case of 
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she not them now?" The question was so awkward 
that the King was thankful to the drummer who created 
a diversion, and afterwards presented him with two 
guineas. 

The young duke had a regiment of boys about his 
own age, whom he was accustomed to drill, and on one 
of the princess's birthdays he held a miniature field-day 
on his own account. On another occasion he had on a 
new suit, and the stays under his waistcoat hurt him. 
The tailor was sent for, but on his arrival was much 
alarmed at finding himself attacked by this infantile 
regiment, who belaboured him soundly, until he was 
rescued by the usher, Jenkins, who tells the story. The 
poor tailor was only too glad to promise the necessary 
alterations, and thus obtain his liberty.' 

The King was as fond of the boy as the Queen, and 
when he conferred the Garter upon his nephew, buckled 
the order himself upon the little fellow. 

It is not at all unlikely that a good deal of the 
jealousy between the royal sisters arose from the fact 
that Mary was childless, and the son of her younger 
sister, whose weak character she despised, was the heir 
to the crown. 

Shortly after Marlborough's release, Sarah accom- 
panied the prince and princess to Bath, leaving her 
husband at St. Albans. They started on the 15th 
August, no guards being allowed to attend them. 

The carriage in which they travelled was of black 
leather, stretched on a framework and ornamented with 
large nails ; the red, wooden-framed windows were 
protected by leathern curtains, which could be drawn 
at will. Inside, it was roomy enough to scat six persons. 
The body of the " machine," as it was called, hung very 
low between immense springs, the whole conveyance 
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swaying with every jolt. At the back was fastened an 
immense basket called the rumble, for taking luggage, 
and to which some of the servants clung. The pace 
was slow, about five miles the hour. The coachman 
sat on a huge hammercloth, and drove four horses. 

The roads leading to Bath were very bad, and on 
approaching the town the horses had not strength to 
drag the heavy conveyance over Lansdowne Hill, so it 
ran back, much to the alarm of the occupants. Lady 
Marlborough put her head out of window and ordered 
the servants who accompanied them — some on horse- 
back and some on foot — ^to put their shoulders to the 
wheels, which had the effect of stopping further disaster. 
The coach being lightened, the horses managed to reach 
the summit in safety. But more difficulties were met 
with in the steep descent, so the occupants preferred to 
walk, while the horses were carefully led down into 
the town. 

Bath had not yet become a fashionable resort. It 
was enclosed within a wall, and had four principal gates, 
which were shut at curfew; a few smaller gates for 
foot-passengers being left open a little longer. There 
was only one bridge over the Avon at Southgate, ferry- 
boats being generally used for crossing the river. 

Princess Anne was received with great respect by 
the Mayor and citizens of Bath, who were much gfrati- 
fied at the honour paid to their town. They attended 
the princess daily to the bath, until forbidden by Lord 
Nottingham, who, at the Queen's desire, sent the follow- 
ing letter to the Mayor : — 

** Sir, — The Queen has been informed that yourself 
and your bretheren have attended the Princess with the 
same respect and ceremony as have been usually pay'd 
to the Royal Family. Perhaps you may not have heard 
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what occasion her Majesty has had to be displeased 
with the Princess, and therefore I am commanded to 
acquaint you, that you are not for the future to pay her 
Highness any such respect or ceremony without leave 
from her Majesty, who does not doubt of receiving from 
you and your bretheren this public mark of your duty. — 
! am, your most humble servant, Nottingham." 

On receipt of this extraordinary letter, the Mayor of 
Bath despatched a messenger to John Harrington, Esq., 
of Thelston, to ask his advice. He recommended com- 
plying with the Queen's commands, but suggested that 
the princess should be informed of the order in the most 
respectful manner. This was accordingly done, and 
Anne, good -humoured ly smiling at the petty malice of the 
Queen, desired the corporation to omit every mark of 
distinction to her in future, declaring it was her wish that 
the city of Bath should not incur the King and Queen's 
displeasure on her account 

Lady Marlborough was less tranquil under the in- 
dignity offered to the princess, as appears by the follow- 
ing letter penned by Anne before retiring to rest : — 

To Lady Marlborough. 

" Dear Mrs. Freeman must give me leave to ask her 
if anything has happened to make her uneasy. I thought 
she looked to-night, as if she had the spleen. And I 
can't help being in pain whenever I see her so. 

" I fancied yesterday, when the mayor failed in the 
ceremony of going to church with me, that he was com- 
manded not to do it. I think it is a thing to be laughed 
at. And if they imagine either to vex me or to gain 
upon me by such sort of usage, they will be mightily 
disappointed. And I hope these foolish things they do, 
will every day show people more and more, what they 
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are, and that they truly deserve the name your faithful 
Morley has given them." * 

As the King was absent from England at the time, 
this scheme to slight the princess was attributed to Lord 
Rochester, her uncle, whose influence was then para- 
mount. Owing to these annoyances, Prince George 
asked leave of the Queen to retire with the princess 
to Denmark. Her answer was, " she would consult the 
King." 

Sarah had good reason for her dislike of Lord 
Rochester. He had in the first instance warmly opposed 
her entering the princess's household, and did all he 
could later to get rid of her. He felt that, could he 
accomplish this, he would be able to govern both 
sisters. 

As Lord Treasurer in James's time, he complained to 
the King of the princess's extravagance ; her father re- 
commended her to be more economical in future. On 
being told this. Lady Churchill exclaimed, *' Ah, madame, 
this is the advice of your uncle, old Rochester ! " 

She mentions some trifling circumstances that show 
something of his vanity, although it must be allowed that 
Lady Marlborough's opinion is somewhat biassed. She 
declared that he was fond of pageantry, and that on 
Anne's first coming to the throne, he made a progress to 
the western part of the kingdom, where he was gratified 
by being well received with "treats and speeches." 
When he was treasurer, he had his white staff carried at 
his chair-side by a servant bareheaded. Lord Godolphin, 
on the other hand, in his modest way had his white staff 
shorter than ordinary, that he might hide it inside his 
chair. But we are anticipating events. 

On the princess's return from Bath, another method 
was devised to mortify her. As she was in the habit of 

1 "Conduct." 
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frequenting St. James's Church, the minister was for- 
bidden to lay her text upon the cushion or to pay her 
any more respect than was shown to ordinary people. 
However, he refused to obey unless he received a written 
order from the Crown to that effect, and. as this was not 
forthcoming, this petty design fell through." 

Before long, Lord Rochester again attempted to get 
Sarah removed. "He came," says Lady Marlborough, 
"to Sir Benjamin Bathurst and others of the princess's 
family, insinuating that if the princess would put me 
away, he was persuaded the Queen would, in some time, 
be prevailed upon to let her take me again, which was 
altogether improbable, and indeed ridiculous, because 
my only fault was being my Lord Marlborough's wife ; a 
fault which I could neither excuse nor extenuate, nor 
repent of." 

Lord Rochester not wishing, however, to altogether 
lose her Royal Highness 's favour, wrote expressing his 
duty and zeal for her service ; but the princess was not 
to be imposed upon by his lordship's professions, and 
returned this answer: — 



To the Earl of Rochester. 

"I give you many thanks for the compliments and 
expressions of service which you make me, which I should 
be much belter pleased with, if I had any reason to think 
them sincere. 

" It is a great mortiBcatton to me to find that I still 
continue under the misfortune of the Queen's displeasure. 
And if you would have persuaded me of the sincerity of 
your intentions, 1 cannot think it very hard for you to 
convince me of it by the effects- And till then I must 
beg leave to be excused, if I am apt to think this great 
mortification which has been given me cannot have 

' ■* Conduct" 
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proceeded from the Queen's own temper, who I am 
persuaded is more just in herself, as well as more kind 
to your very affectionate friend, Anne." 

It is reasonable to suppose that Lord Rochester had 
sufficiently thwarted the princess's wishes to have been 
prepared for this snub. Things came to such a pitch 
that the Queen sent to Lady Grace Pierrepont, Lady 
Thanet, and others not to visit the princess, "for she 
would see nobody that went to her sister." My Lady 
Grace's answer was, *'that she thought she owed a respect 
to the princess ; that she had been civilly treated by her ; 
and that, if her Majesty would not allow her to pay her 
duty to her, she would go no more to the Queen and 
oftener to the princess." 

One afternoon as they were returning in their chairs 
to Berkeley House after visiting the Cockpit, the Prince 
and Princess of Denmark passed the Queen in her coach, 
and no notice was taken on either side. This behaviour 
was remarked upon as strange by the populace. 

After their return from Bath, the princess and her 
favourite occupied themselves in needlework and looking 
after their children. The handsome bed-quiIt now at 
Madresfield Court was embroidered by Anne and Sarah. 
It was probably worked at this time, when they both had 
plenty of leisure. They also amused themselves playing 
cards. Lord Marlborough was also of the party. 

The games then in vogue were Ombre, Basset, Loo, 
and Lansquenet. The first was introduced into England 
by Charles 1 1. ; a little later a fourth player was added, 
when it was called Quadrille. Basset, said by Dr. John- 
son to have been invented at Venice, was a gambling 
game. Lansquenet, a French card game, took its name 
from the Lansquenets or light German troopers em- 
ployed by the kings of France in the fifteenth century. 
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Another drawing-room game was Comet, played with 
cards and a board, and probably with dice. 

A few years before, gambling had become the domi- 
nant passion, ladies as well as gentlemen preferring it 
to any other amusement. Lady Mary W. Montague 
wrote, several years later, that in her youth the most 
fashionable game was Brag, then Crimp, afterwards 
Hazard and Commerce, and lastly Quadrille and Whist. 
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CHAPTER V 

UNDER WILLIAM III 
(1694--1702) 

'' All desperate hazards courage do create, 
As he plays frankly who has least estate : 
Presence of mind and courage in distress 
Are more than armies to procure success." 

Towards the end of the year 1694 small-pox raged in 
London. No rank of life was exempt ; there was 
scarcely a family that had not lost, some time or other, 
a member from this terrible complaint. 

Queen Mary sickened while at Kensington, but it 
was three days before the illness declared itself When 
the Queen became aware that she had contracted that 
dreadful malady, she retired to her oak-panelled apart- 
ment, dismissed her attendants, and shut herself up 
all night, destroying her letters from the King and 
other private papers. Mary knew the disorder was 
likely to prove fatal, and she had no wish for un- 
sympathetic eyes to pry into the secrets of her life 
with William. Her love for her husband was g^eat ; she 
would not let him appear at a disadvantage, some of his 
epistles being far from loving. So in the dark watches 
of the night, burning with fever, she toiled at her 
writing-table destroying these records. 

There is a curious old oak writing-table to be seen 

at Kensington Palace that might well have been Queen 
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Mary's. It has two drawers with drop handles, and is 
covered with much-worn green cloth ; the back of the 
table is raised to form a locker, the lid of which 
lifts up. 

The following day her Majesty was too ill to rise, 
the malady being much aggravated by her night's vig^l. 
The King was greatly concerned, ordered a bed to 
be placed in her room, and saw to her nourishment 
himself. From the moment he realised the seriousness 
of her illness he never left her side, stifling his asthmatic 
cough not to disturb her. 

On waking from a long lethargy she asked where 
the King was, as she did not hear him cough. William 
called Bishop Burnet into his closet, where he gave way 
to his grief, crying out that there was no hope for the 
Queen, and that from being the happiest he was now 
going to be the most miserable creature upon earth. 
He told the bishop that during the whole course of 
their marriage he had never known in her one single 
fault ; there was worth in her that no one knew besides 
himself.' 

Never was such universal sorrow seen in a court 
or in a town as at this time. All people, men and 
women, young and old, could scarcely refrain from tears. 
Many condemned Dr. Radcliffe's treatment, but the 
physician himself declared he was not called until human 
skill could be of no avail. 

When the Princess Anne heard of her sister's serious 
illness, she sent a lady of the bedchamber to present her 
humble duty to the Queen, and to ask permission to 
wait upon her. The message was delivered to Lady 
Derby, who carried it to the Queen, and came out some 
time after, saying the King would send an answer next 

' Bunict's " History o( Hi» Own Times." 
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day. Accordingly, the following lines were addressed 
to the lady who had taken the message : — 

" Madam, — I am commanded by the King and Queen 
to tell you they desire you would let the princess know 
they both thank her for sending and desiring to come ; 
but it being thought so necessary to keep the Queen as 
quiet as possible, hope she will defer it. — I am, madam, 
your ladyship's most humble servant, £. Derby, 

*'Pray, madam, present my humble duty to the 
princess." 

Sarah says, " This civil answer, and my Lady Derby's 
postscript, made me conclude, more than if the college 
of physicians had told me, that the disease was mortal." 

The princess sent every day to inquire after the 
Queen, and one message at least reached her Majesty, 
for Lady Fitzharding delivered it in person, expressing 
at the same time the concern felt by the princess, to 
which the Queen returned no answer but a cold thanks. 
The sisters never met again. 

The King's liaison with Elizabeth Villiers preyed 
upon Mary's mind. She asked Archbishop Tenison to 
give William a note she had written on the subject, as 
she could not bear speaking of it to her husband. Con- 
fiding in the archbishop her sufferings on this account, 
she begged he would use his influence with the King to 
break off the connection. This he promised to do, and 
hereafter gained a good deal of ascendency over William. 

Queen Mary died on 28th December 1694, in her 
thirty-third year, to the inexpressible grief of the King, 
who for some weeks after her death would neither see 
company nor attend to business of state. William 
showed more heart than he is usually credited with. 
His cold, apathetic nature was stirred to its depths at the 
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loss of one devoted to him, but whom he had frequently 
treated with harshness and neglect. 

The Queen's remains were removed from Kensington 
to Whitehall, where they lay in state in the banqueting- 
hall of the palace. Four ladies of honour were stationed 
about the coffin when the public were admitted, be- 
tween the hours of twelve and five; they were relieved 
every half-hour. Railings covered with black cloth were 
erected from the palace to Westminster Abbey, where 
the final ceremony was to take place. 

When the body was removed, three hundred old 
women formed part of the cortege : they were given a 
long black gown and ^5 apiece, while each one was 
provided with a boy to hold up her train. These 
women also received a weekly sum during the pre- 
parations. 

The palaces of Whitehall, Kensington, Hampton 
Court, and the presence chamber at Windsor were 
draped in black, for which purpose the King ordered 
six thousand yards of black cloth ; his apartments were 
hung with purple velvet, for which four hundred yards 
were used. 

The mausoleum erected at Westminster for Mary's 
funeral obsequies was elaborately decorated with silver 
ornaments and flags. An engraving of this remarkable 
structure gives one an idea of the pomp and pageantry 
displayed on all ceremonial occasions at that time. Four 
obelisks support the canopy, at the base of these are 
emblems representing the United Kingdom ; two only 
are seen ; one has the rose and crown, another the 
Welsh harp. At the summit of the four points are 
the lion and the unicorn, while in the centre apex two 
cherubs are supporting the crown. The drapery was of 
purple cloth or velvet, the monogram M. being repeated 
on the pillars ; the royal arms can be seen in the centre 
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of the canopy. The coffin itself was covered with a 
handsome pall, and on a white satin cushion reposed 
the late queen's crown ; the orb is below, but no sceptre. 
Three chandeliers, containing six candles each, are sus- 
pended from above, while a double row of candles run 
around the frieze. The funeral cost a hundred thousand 
pounds. 

A letter written by a schoolboy in 1697 says, "When 
orders was given that every one should go into mourn- 
ing for the Queen, some Jacobite hung Tyburne in 
mourning, with a paper fastened to it with this inscription 
on it, ' I mourn because you died not here.' The 
Jacobites in Bristol caused the bells to be rung, and 
went dancing down the streets, playing *The King 
shall enjoy his own again.' " * 

It is possible Mary had absorbed something of 
William's cold disposition from continually suppressing 
her feelings, but, although neither a dutiful daughter 
nor an affectionate sister, she was a devoted wife. In 
appearance she was tall and majestic, had an oval face 
with a fine countenance and expression, and possessed 
many excellent qualities. 

By the advice of Lord Sunderland and others, the 
Princess of Denmark wrote a letter of condolence to 
William ; and shordy after the princess obtained the 
King's permission to wait upon him at Kensington* 
On this occasion her Highness was received with extra^ 
ordinary civility. William saw it was not to his interest 
to keep up the quarrel with the heir to the throne. 

Soon after Mary's death, William granted the 
Princess of Denmark apartments in St. James's Palace, 
which had always been occupied by the heir apparent 
Accordingly, some months later, Princess Anne with 
Prince George and her family migrated to their new 

» H.M.C., Pine Coffin, Esq., MSS. 
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abode. Lady Marlborough also accompanied her royal 
mistress and was granted "lodgings" in the palace, 
which she occupied until the final rupture fifteen years 
later. 

There was a charming prospect from the windows 
of the palace. Beyond the wall enclosing the private 
garden could be seen the two long rows of trees form- 
ing the Mall, and where previously an unhealthy swamp 
existed was now the artificial lake. In the distance 
towered the fine structure of Westminster Abbey. The 
Mall was still a fashionable promenade, although the 
game known as " Pall Mall " had been given up. 

On May 12th the King embarked for Holland, and 
started the campaign in which he recaptured Namur, 
which had fallen to France three years before. The 
retaking of Namur by William in person on August 
23rd was considered a great exploit. Situated on the 
jointure of the rivers Meuse and Sambre, it was the 
best fortified place in Europe, both by nature and art. 
The town had a strong garrison, commanded by a 
marshal of France, and there were besides three 
lieutenant-generals and eleven brigadiers to oppose 
William. 

The King in the early part of the siege, during 
an attack on some outpost, repeatedly exclaimed with 
great emotion, " See my brave English ! See my brave 
English ! " 

Anne, against Sarah's advice, wrote to the King to 
congratulate him on his success, and felt rebuffed at 
receiving no reply. 

The next important event after William's return 
was the arrival of two envoys from Venice, attended 
by about forty noblemen. They were lodged in the 
Duke of Norfolk's house in St, James's Square, and made 
their public entry in a most gorgeous fashion. The 
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envoy's coach, manufactured in France, was of beaten 
gold and silver. The handsome dresses of the nobles 
corresponded with this display, which was worthy of the 
ancient glories of their native town. 

The King granted them an audience at Whitehall, 
where Signor Soranso received the honour of knight- 
hood. This privilege was claimed by the Republic 
of Venice on the first reception of its ambassadors. A 
large number of the nobility witnessed the ceremony, 
which took place in the banqueting-hall. 

It was a sight to be remembered, the King and 
peers in their robes and stately wigs, the foreign nobles 
forming a group somewhat barbaric in splendour, the 
ladies of the court in full dress, among whom was 
Lady Marlborough in attendance on the princess, who 
had become, now there was no queen, the first lady of 
the land. 

The banqueting-hall, the scene of this pageant, was 
almost the only building left standing when, three years 
later, a disastrous fire took place at the palace of White- 
hall. It was caused through the carelessness of a 
servant who put charcoal ashes into a cupboard A few 
years before a fire had originated through a housemaid 
burning off a candle from a bunch of dips, but the 
damage done then was not so serious as now. The 
two chapels, Romanist and Protestant, the guard-room, 
the treasury and council chambers, the long gallery 
leading to the gatehouse, the King's and late Queen's 
apartments and those belonging to the suite, with the 
exception of Lord Portland's and Lord Essex's, were 
destroyed. The King was much concerned, and on 
viewing the ruins exclaimed, ** If God give me leave, 
I will rebuild it much finer than before." Sir Christopher 
Wren was instructed to survey the spot, and estimated 
it would take four years to rebuild. The banqueting- 
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hall was converted into a chapel, council chamber, and 
treasury. 

Before the fire, the palace of Whitehall extended 
right across what is now Parliament Street to the 
river. 

In course of time the young Duke of Gloucester 
was considered old enough to be put into men's hands. 
Accordingly, William applied to Parliament for a sum 
to cover the expenses of his establishment. The 
request was granted and a large revenue set aside 
for the purpose, but William would only allow .^5000 
a year for the duke's household expenses, and refused 
to advance any money, although it was needed to buy 
plate, linen, and furniture. The princess had to bear 
this expense herself. 

The King appointed the Earl of Marlborough gov- 
ernor to the young duke, and to show his appreciation 
of his services and the confidence he reposed in him, 
said : " My lord, teach him but to be what you are, 
and my nephew cannot want accomplishments." 

Dr. Gilbert Burnet was appointed preceptor at a 
salary of ^1200 a year, which amount the worthy 
doctor gave away in charity. Anne disliked him, 
and declared that William only appointed him to annoy 
her. 

Burnet had complained to Queen Mary that the 
ladies of the court looked about them and not at him 
during his sermons. Later he prevailed on Princess 
Anne to have high pews erected in the chapel at 
St. James's, which would effectually prevent wandering 
eyes. This fashion became general all over the country, 
and is still to be met with in old country parishes. 
As for the young ladies for whose spiritual welfare 
they were devised, their indignation was only surpassed 
by the rage of their admirers. 
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The following skit was accordingly composed and 
circulated : — 

^ When Burnet perceived that the beautiful dames, 
Who flocked to the chatpel of Holy St James, 
On their lovers alone their kind locks did bestow. 
And smiled not on him when he bellowed bdow. 

To the princess he went 

^th the pious intent 
This dangerous plot in the church to prevent ; 
*Oh, madam, said he, our religion is lost. 
If the ladies thus ogle the kni^ts of the tost (toast).'"! 

Burnet was fifty-five at the time of his appointment, 
and he was considered a very learned man. Being 
conscientious, he offered to resign his bishopric of 
Salisbury, but was overruled; however, he insisted on 
the young duke residing the whole summer at Windsor, 
which was in his diocese. 

The princess had been delighted to receive a mes- 
sage from the King, saying : *' Except for the professors 
whom he wished to select, she might choose the other 
servants for her son's establishment" Anne imme- 
diately set herself to provide proper persons. Mr. 
Boscawen and a son of Secretary Vernon were to be 
grooms of the bedphamber, and the sons of the Earls 
of Bridgewater and Berkeley were to be pages of honour, 
and so on. 

Whether the King forgot his promise, or whatever 
the reason, before starting on his campaign he told 
Lord Marlborough he would send from abroad a list 
of the servants he intended to select for the duke. 
Upon this Lord Marlborough took the liberty of re* 
minding the King of his former message. He pointed 
out the great mortification it would be to the princess 
if she were unable to keep her promises, also the 

> Miss Strickland. "Anne." 
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disappointment might cause injury to her health, as 
she was shortly expecting her accouchement. Hereupon 
William fell into a great passion and said she should 
not be queen before her time, and that he would 
make a list of what servants the duke should have. 
Sarah says : " The King was so peremptory that 
Lord Marlborough could say no more, and liad no 
expedient left but to get Lord Albemarle to tr>' and 
bring him to reason, which his lordship promised to 
da Accordingly, he took Lord Marlborough's list of 
the persons the princess had chosen, and carried it with 
him to Holland. In conclusion, that list was approved 
with very few alterations. But this was, without ques- 
tion, not so much owing to the King's goodness, as 
to the happy choice of servants the princess had 
made." 

The Duke of Gloucester was a most delicate child, 
with a large head. He had frequent attacks of fever, 
and suffered from water on the brain ; this malady 
having a stimulating effect on mental capacity, all were 
amazed at the marvellous progress he made with his 
studies. 

He was able four times a year to pass an examina- 
tion on such subjects as jurisprudence, Gothic law, and 
the feudal system. This abnormal development of 
brain affected his weak little body, which had no 
strength to resist disease. It was most unfortunate 
for him that Dr. Radcliffe, who had known his con- 
stitution from birth, should have been dismissed from 
the princess's household. 

James II. had appointed Dr. Radcliffe physician 
to Princess Anne In 1686, but he had unfortunately 
offended the princess at the time of her flight to Not- 
tingham two years later. Anne had been taken ill, 
so Dr. Radcliffe was sent for, but being devoted to 
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James and indignant at her conduct to her father, he 
refused to come. This first offence was followed bj 
others. The Princess of Denmark had always been 
remarkable for her large appetite. As she grew older 
she took stimulants to improve her digestion, and then 
became low-spirited and nervous in regard to her 
health. She was in the habit of sending for Dr. 
RadclifTe just when he was opening his second bottle 
of sack. One evening he declined to come, affecting 
disbelief in her illness and refusing to prescribe any 
medicines. He bade her attendants put her to bed, 
declaring she would be well in the morning. The 
princess never forgave this neglect, and the young 
prince suffered in consequence. 

His eleventh birthday was celebrated with a ban* 
quet and great rejoicings. The following day he com^ 
plained of sickness, headache, and sore throat, and in 
the evening was delirious. The family physician sought 
to relieve him by bleeding, but did no good. There 
was a great outcry among the household that he would 
be lost if Dr. Radcliffe was not sent for. Accordingly 
the princess consented, and the great physician was 
prevailed upon to come. When he arrived at Windsor 
Castle and saw the poor little patient, he declared the 
malady scarlet fever, and demanded who had Ued 
him. The physician in attendance owned he had been 
bled by his order. " Then," said Radcliffe, " you have 
destroyed him and you may finish him, for I will not 
prescribe."* 

Only too truly was the prediction verified, and the 
young duke passed away on the 30th of July, to the 
great grief of all who knew him. He was the last 
remaining child of the seventeen the princess had had. 
His death caused great alarm to the nation, and 

* Miss Strickland. " Anne.** 
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Dr. Radcliffe was much blamed for making no effort 
to save his life. 

Lord Marlborough was summoned from Althorpe 
to the sick-bed of his young charge, but only arrived 
in time to see him expire. The Princess Anne attended 
her son's last illness with great devotion, but with a 
resignation and composure astonishing all those about 
her. She remained at Windsor while the body of her 
child lay in state. On the 4th August the young 
prince's remains, escorted by the Earl of Marlborough 
and Mr. Sayers, were conveyed by torchlight to London, 
travelling through the Little Park and Old Windsor 
by Staines, arriving at Westminster at 2 a.m. 

The body lay in state until the 11th, when, on the 
evening of that day, it was interred in the vault near 
Henry the Seventh's chapel. 

On the death of her son, the princess's thoughts 
turned to her father. She poured out her whole heart 
to him in a letter, expressing her conviction that the 
sorrow she was experiencing was a just retribution for 
her conduct towards him. She also solemnly promised 
that she would use her utmost endeavours to effect the 
restoration of her brother if ever she came to the throne. 
Anne despatched this letter secretly to St, Germains. 
Her correspondence with her father must, however, 
have reached William's ears and hardened his heart 
against her, for notwithstanding his former love for his 
Uttle nephew, he took no steps to order the court into 
mourning, nor did he notice his death until October. 
when he wrote a stiff letter of condolence from Holland, 
and at the same time ordered the salaries of the duke's 
servants to cease. Lady Marlborough, says that by the 
contrivance of Lord Marlborough, and with Lord Albe- 
marle's assistance, the servants received their salaries 
to the quarter-day after the duke died. 
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In September the princess was suffering from fever 
and dizziness; and probably requiring a change, she 
and Prince George visited Lx>rd and Lady Mariborough 
at Holywell House, near St. Albans, on October 5. 
They stayed some days, for Mariborough had built 
on the outskirts of the town '' a fair house at the west 
end of the borough near the river, where he has a fair 
garden, through which passes a stream where he keeps 
trouts and other fish for the convenience of his taUe.'' ^ 
The fish-ponds were filled up when the London and 
North- Western Railway was made, but the brook still 
flows on through the meadows. 

From the arched verandah of the house the ruins 
of the distant nunnery of Sopwell could be seen, and 
rising behind Holywell is the fine old Abbey of St 
Albans, with its handsome massive square tower and its 
many interesting features for those who can read history 
in stones and mortar. In Sarah's day it was a ruin, 
having been partly destroyed during the Reforma- 
tion, Cromwell's Ironsides adding their share to the 
destruction. 

The gardens were situated at the back and to the north 
of the house, the whole enclosed by a high wall, some 
portions of which still remain. A public road now runs 
through the demesne, and on the garden plot is the 
present football ground of the town. Only a few 
stones now mark the site of the once charming house 
of Holywell. It was a handsome building, and the 
favourite residence of the Marlboroughs before the 
construction of Blenheim. They do not appear to have 
lived at the old house at Sandridge, known as Water 
^nd House. It was used probably only as a farm. 
The distance from St. Albans, when roads were bad, 
may have been the reason they did not reside there. 

^ " History of Herefordshire," Cussons. 
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Two years previously Henrietta, the eldest daughter 
of Lord and Lady Marlborough, had married Lord 
Rialton, Lord Godolphin's only son. The bride was 
eighteen and the bridegroom twenty. He was not rich, 
so the match could hardly be described as brilliant, 
but on account of the friendship between the parents 
it was a very natural one, for Henrietta was fascinating 
:is well as beautiful. Marlborough having a large 
family, and being anxious to leave his son sufficient 
to keep up his estate, could not afford to give his 
daughter more than ^5000. The Princess of Denmark, 
in order to facilitate matters^ generously came forward 
and presented the bride with a similar amount. 

In the early part of the following year, and before the 
death of the Duke of Gloucester, Lord and Lady Marl- 
borough married their second daughter. Anne, to Lord 
Spencer, the eldest son of the Earl and Countess of Sunder- 
land. The match was first suggested by Lord Godolphin 
at Lord Sunderland's desire, Marlborough, although en- 
tertaining great friendship for the parents, was adverse to 
the marriage, as he disapproved of Lord Spencer's politi- 
cal views. Sarah, being a strong Whig, was more easily 
won over, and persuaded her husband to give his consent. 
Lord Spencer was a widower, his first wife, to whom 
he was devoted, being Lady Arabella Cavendish. He 
felt her death so intensely that for long he looked upon 
Lady Anne with indifference. However, at the express 
desire of Lady Sunderland, who was her godmother, she 
was much at Althorpe, and by degrees Lord Spencer 
was won by her beauty and the sweetness of her dis- 
position. Lady Anne was then seventeen years old. 
Addison thus refers to her : " There is a brave soldier's 
daughter in town, that by her eye has been the death 
of more than ever her father made fly before him." 
The marriage took place al St. Albans, the princess 
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bestowing a dowry of ;^5000 upon the bride, her 
god-daughter, and Lord Marlborough adding as much 
more. 

In course of time Prince George was appointed 
constable of the castle and ranger of the forest, in 
succession to the Duke of Norfolk, who had died. The 
Earl of Portland had been appointed inspector of all 
the gardens of William's many palaces, with an allow- 
ance of ;^7o,ooo a year for laying them out afresh. 
Portland, who had a genius for gardening, took up his 
residence at the chief lodge in Windsor Park, where he 
spent a large sum in improvements. 

The Prince, and Princess of Denmark for some time 
had owned a house formerly occupied by Nell Gwynne 
near the castle, and after Prince George's appointment, 
accompanied by Lady Marlborough, spent much time 
there. Riding and driving were their principal amuse- 
ments. Anne had given up hunting, driving herself, 
instead, in a very high two-wheeled chaise. She is said 
to have driven her fine strong hackney forty mites in 
the day during the hottest weather in August. It was 
only in the time of George III. that hunting was 
changed to the winter season. 

Prince George liked nothing so well as his horses 
and hunting, except perhaps his dinner. The author of 
"Windsor Forest "says, '* In these tastes the husband 
and wife agreed very well." An allusion to their fond- 
ness for the pleasures of the table is found in a Jacobite 
song of the period, referring thus to the failings of the 
four royal personages — 

" There's Mary the daughter, there's Willy the cheater, 
There's Geordie the drinker, there's Annie the eater." 

. Prince George having once complained to King 
Charles that he was growing fat, he replied, " Walk with 
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me and hunt with my brother, and you will not long be 
distressed with growing faL" 

After being for some time in indifferent health. King 
James expired at St. Germains on the i6th September 
1 701. Change of fortune had softened his character, 
and he had become affable and kind to his dependents. 
In his last illness he charged the Prince of Wales to 
sacrifice all worldly advantage rather than change his 
religion. It has been said of James, " Hunting was his 
diversion and religion his constant care." 

William had made overtures to James to adopt the 
young Prince of Wales as his son, if he would embrace 
the Protestant religion. This offer was made probably 
to spite Princess Anne, but was declined. William was 
at table with some German princes and men of rank 
when the news was brought to Loo of James Il.'s 
death, and the recognition by Louis of his son as King 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. He uttered not a 
word, but reddened and pulled his hat over his eyes 
to hide his discomposed features. When he could 
command his voice, he issued orders that the charge 
d'affaires who acted for the French ambassador should 
quit London, which he did in a few hours. This was a 
sign for renewed hostilities against France. 

The court servants were ordered into mourning for 
James, but William intimated he did not expect his 
example to be followed by the nobility. However, this 
mark of respect was universally paid to the memory of 
the exiled king. 

William received a dying message of forgiveness 
from King James, which had an intense effect upon him. 
Some say he had a dream in which James's spirit ap- 
peared to him, and reproached him for usurping his 
throne ; also that William was never the same man 
afterwards. Be that as it may, he was taken seriously 
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••' >:u,i'.n djrin^ his stcty at Loo, but little was sai'! 
^ * * .; On his retnrp lo England, the King pass* 
;■. -.. : : ^5'. lime at If.Hiiifnon ("ourt, where he anv.i:. 
lir'-^rA' !: 'niinM. ;,pl«. j; 'iiv^ to Kensington Pii'-i^- 
'^ .'d t^)'^ counc;! . 

Lord Miii!'. '. •: ;:i was s'>on *;ent into Fla:idt*rs to 
Uike conini.i:* t wl ;he for^LS there, and for a :>hort tinif 
Lady M.iilhor. »u^Hi ioi'i »i him. returning lu the princ. 
within a r;f:>!\ih. 

William amused him.^elf at Hampt(»n Court sui 
tending excavation:^ fc-r a new canal, in imit^n 
those in his beloved country, when one dii/ :.• mti 
with an accident. The sorrel |)ony he wa--. riding \n •. 
his foot into a molehill and threw I--, master, w!: 
fractured l:is colht; Ijone. The fractur;- was set b'.'.. 
thr- }vln.j drovf : • Kensington, to which place lio in- 
s:>ir-d -n i.;ui:v ''♦-i^ the joltin.j of the carriage dis- 
\^:i< '1 iIlC i*»' .uid it had t* be reset. I'he pony 
ill..', rloiv.:- Sir John 1 cnwick, ai-i some said 

i'. 'Alia ,' rxrit on \V iiiam for !/'^heading th •.■. 

/\ -i) . aft(*r ilv ciccidcni ^ o complained oi his 

kncr >. : ; j^ave ^.m great v--- . but on the 6th Mar^!: 

h<; \^.'.^ suftici*'.£ulv rccovorr- . . . take a few turns in his 

fav.'i.irite galr:y, wheri i:-' had collected portraits of 

En^:lish adiivrals. * . King, weary and depressed. 

so.Mcd hiiv>clf at •• ^kju window looking on the private 

;jardeii and f«v! t-i'.cp. His coiirti^:rs, dreading his 

Jicivc: icmptT icJ not arouse him. They gathered in 

l^t'oMps an-.' ' itched his sKimhers wiih anxiety. Lord 

A!:K.:r. i:' Aas away in Mandf^rs, and his f:)rmer 

■ ' . Urntinck, was also absent : otherwise, having 

- 'i ills life t(^ save that oT his royrd master, he 

r.'.iV'.rd Ills dii>p"iea^«iio .ui(i aruuscd him 

• :.'■'! sii:;;u)er. Williiun awoke shivering, 
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and retired to his room, never again to arise from his 
sick-bed. The Earl of Albemarle arrived from Hol- 
land, and tried to talk affairs of state with him, but 
his only answer was, " Je tire vers ma fin." The King 
expired on the 8th March. He was in his fifty-second 
year. 

Scarcely had he breathed his last when Lords Lex- 
ington and Scarborough, who were in waiting, ordered 
the valet to untie from his left arm the bracelet of hair 
which had belonged to Queen Mary, and which William 
had desired to be buried with him. His body was em- 
balmed, and lay in state for some time at Kensington 
Palace, and on April I2lh was deposited in Henry VH.'s 
chapel in Westminster Abbey. William 111. was of 
middle height, thin, of a delicate constitution, and had 
been a sufferer from asthma all his life. He had an 
aquiline nose, sparkling eyes, a large forehead, and a 
grave, solemn appearance. He was a man of great 
courage and fortitude, but of a cold nature. Burnet 
says he loved hunting beyond any man he ever knew, 
and disliked business of all sorts, as well as talking ; 
that he was pleasant to the Dutch, and could not bring 
himself to be civil to the English. This is not, how- 
ever, entirely the case, as we have a pretty picture of 
his affability in a letter Lady Rutland wrote to her 
husband in April 1701, describing a visit to the court at 
Kensington.' 

She relates how the company, which included the 
Duchesses of Somerset, Ornionde, and Queensborough, 
L;idy Arlington, Lady Barramore, Lord Feversham, 
Lord Romney, Lord Albemarle, and Mr. Bourchier, 
assembled in the gallery, where card-tables were ar- 
ranged : how the King bowed to all on entry, and how 
they sat down to play with gold pieces. Lady Rutland 

' Given in Appendix 111., p. 363. 
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said, " The King called me, and told me he did not ask 
me to play because I refused it before, but asked if I 
never played at that or no other game at card. I told 
him I had played at Basset when the Queen was alive 
and commanded me, and it was a silver tabel, but a gold 
one was to(o) deep for the ill luck I generally had." 
The King continued most gracious, and told Lady 
Rutland she looked ''mighty well/' and that, as he 
could not see Lord Rutland, who was in the country 
and out of health, he was pleased to see her. The 
sequel of this interview, so naively related to her lord, 
was that in February of the following year the King 
promised Lord Somers to create the Earl of Rutland a 
duke, but preferred to defer the announcement tiU his 
arrival in Holland, and thus avoid importunities from 
others. 

The King's accident prevented his going abroad, 
and he died before carrying out his intention. The 
Earl of Rutland was one of the first peers to be raised 
in the next reign. 

Marlborough was absent in Holland when William 
died, but Bentinck arrived in time to find him alive. 
The incident of William Bentinck having saved the life 
of the Prince of Orange happened when they were both 
boys. The prince was ill of the small-pox, and the 
pustules not freely rising, to promote the eruption a 
healthy boy was recommended to be placed with him in 
bed. Young Bentinck undertook this dangerous task, 
but he was infected and nearly lost his life. This act 
of devoted friendship endeared him to his master, while 
the esteem thus gained was further strengthened in later 
life by the prudence and ability shown by Bentinck.^ 
William created him Earl of Portland, and granted him 
large estates, even the principality of Wales, but this 

^ Burnet 
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grant was revoked by the House of Commons. For a 
long time the Earl of Portland continued William's first 
favourite, and was employed by him upon the most 
delicate embassies. During one of these at Paris he 
was shown, in the royal palace, Le Bruns series of 
paintings representing Louis XIV.'s victories, and was 
asked whether William's were to be seen in his resi- 
dence. "No," replied Bentinck; "the monuments of 
my master s actions are to be seen everywhere but in 
his palace." Naturally reserved, ignorant of English 
customs and language, and looked upon with jealousy, 
Bentinck made enemies, who succeeded in supplanting 
him in William's r^^ard in favour of Arnold von 
Keppel, afterwards Lord Albemarle. William always 
retained his affection for Bentinck, and when power of 
speedi was gone, showed his attachment by clasping 
Bentinck's hand to his breast 



CHAPTER VI 

UNDER QUEEN ANNE 
( 1 702-1 704) 

'' And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To mould a mighty state's decrees, 
And shape the whisper of the throne." 

No time was lost in proclaiming Anne queen. On the 
afternoon of the Sunday William died, the proclamation 
was read out at St James's Palace, Temple Bar, and 
the Guildhall. 

A general mourning was ordered by the Privy 
Council for the late king. Queen Anne attiring her- 
self in purple to mark the difference, she being already 
in black for her father, James II. 

Preparations were immediately begun for the corona- 
tion by the Court of Claims holding sittings to consider 
the procedure. *'The Bishop of Durham put in his 
claim to support her Majesty at her right hand, and 
Champion Dymocke claimed, as queen's champion, a 
white horse with armoury and all accoutrements, also 
a gold cup and twenty yards of damask." The first 
claim was allowed, and the second referred to the 
Attorney-General. 

On the day fixed for the coronation,^ Anne was so 
disabled from gout that she had to be carried through 
the greater part of the ceremony. She was privately 
conveyed in a sedan chair from St. James's Palace at 
an early hour, and rested for a time in the court of 
the wards while preparations were going forward. 

* April 23 (o.s.)> 1702. 

sa6 
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When the Queen entered Westminster Hall she 
wore a circlet of gold set with diamonds on her head ; 
her train, passed through the back of the chair, was 
borne by the Duchess of Somerset, mistress of the 
robes, who was assisted by Lady Elizabeth Seymour, 
Lady Mary Hyde, Lady Mary Pierrepont, women of 
the bedchamber, and the lord chamberlain. 

Prince George of Denmark, attended by state offi- 
cials, preceded his royal consort The procession went 
through the New Palace Yard, King Street, and along 
the Broad Sanctuarj-, entering the abbey by the west 
door. The spectators, railed off froip the boarded 
way, received the Queen with great demonstrations 
of joy. 

After taking the oath, the Queen, notwithstanding 
her infirmities, had to stand for the greater part of the 
remaining service. After being solemnly girt with the 
sword of Edward the Confessor, she offered it at the 
altar, where it was redeemed for /loo. Her Majesty 
was next invested with the staff and ring. This ring, 
composed of a ruby engraved with the cross of St. 
George, was placed on the fourth finger of the Queen's 
right hand. Her Majesty being again seated, the dean 
produced the crown, which the archbishop took from 
his hands, placing it reverently on the Queen's head. 
At this auspicious moment trumpets sounded, guns 
from the Tower thundered out a salute, and the people 
shouted "God save the Queen!" The ceremony was 
concluded by prayers offered by the archbishop and the 
dean, which were joined in by the Queen and the rest 
of the assembly. 

A banquet followed in Westminster Hall. The 
Queen sat at the centre table, with Prince George at her 
right hand ; with her also were Lord and Lady Marl- 
borough, the Duke and Duchess of Somerset, and 
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others ; two other tables being likewise filled by more 
peers and peeresses. The Commons dined in the 
Exchequer Chamber, but on the conclusion of the 
repast were summoned to witness Champion Dymocke 
challenge the Queen's enemies. He rode into the hall 
and threw down the gauntlet, but no one appeared to 
dispute her Majesty's peaceable possession of the crown. 
The Queen then drank Dymocke's health out of a 
gold bowl, which he afterwards kept as his fee. This 
interesting and picturesque ceremony over, the Queen 
was carried back in her sedan chair to St. James's 
Palace, which she did not reach till after 8 p.m. The lord 
chamberlain, noticing the Queen's fatigue, suggested to 
the prince, who had been carousing with his friends, 
that her Majesty would be relieved if he proposed going 
to bed. " / propose ! " said the prince jovially. " I 
cannot ; I am her Majesty's subject, have done and 
sworn homage to her to-day. I shall do nought but 
what she commands me." " Then," replied Anne, laugh- 
ing, "as that is the case and I am very tired, I do 
command you, George, to come to bed," The prince 
smilingly acquiesced.' 

A few days later Anne left London for Windsor, 
while her apartments at St. James's were hung with 
black. Returning early in March, the Queen went 
to the House of Lords to open Parliament. The 
Earl of Marlborough carried the Sword of State, and the 
Countess of Marlborough accompanied her Majesty in 
the coach. 

From the date of Anne's accession we can follow 
Sarah's life more closely than has been possible hitherto. 
A great change had come over our heroine's life ; from 
being the bedchamber woman on sufferance to the heir 
presumptive, who was herself not in favour at court, j 

■ Strickland. 
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Lady Marlborough became Groom of the Stole and 
Keeper of the Privy Purse to the sovereign. 

Sarah was at once flattered and courted on all sides 
and by all parlies, every one being aware of her in- 
fluence over the new queen. This was enough to turn 
the head of most women, so it is not surprising that 
she became somewhat high and mighty. Circumstances 
change character. Anne, who had formerly hated cere- 
mony, now became most punctiUous ; she could not, 
however, keep her favourite in order. During Anne's 
frequent fits of irresolution, Sarah, who from infancy 
had taken the lead, would flounce into her presence 
and quicken her Majesty's decision with the exclama- 
tion, " Lord, madam, it must be so ! " 

It is said that on one occasion Sarah banished, 
with one glance of her commanding eye, a Scottish 
gentleman, Mr. James Johnson, who came to Hampton 
Court to treat with the Queen. He probably came about 
Jacobean claims, but Sarah's attitude was so uncom- 
promising, he saw his mission would fail, so retired. But 
with all her faults, Sarah was a faithful servant to Anne 
under all circumstances, 

At the time of James's flight, who could have foreseen 
that the Princess Anne would one day become queen ? 
Mary was still young, and her progeny would succeed 
before the Princess of Denmark. Yet when William 
and Mary tried to induce Sarah to fail in her allegiance 
to Anne, she persistently refused all overtures. A 
weaker woman would have yielded. This firmness of 
character was not likely to make her popular. A 
poem written about this time refers thus to Lady 
Marlborough — 

" Deaf to all Battery, godlike to her friend, 
Blest with these \firtues which will crown her end." 
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It is said a man may be judged by his friends. The 
character of those to whom Sarah gave her friend- 
ship, and the love and admiration they had for her, 
speak highly of her mental and moral qualities. A 
careful study of Sarah's character proves that she was 
a woman of strong principle, and that she loved what 
was good and hated what was evil. One point on which 
friends and enemies agree is that she had a violent 
temper. Lord Wolseley says, "Her temper prevented 
her from calmly discussing any subject, for she could 
not brook contradiction. In dealing with those around 
her she could not counterfeit indifference, nor would 
she suffer it from others. She was too open and down- 
right, and too violent a hater to have any duplicity in 
her manner. She was free in conversation and cared 
little for what others thought of her opinions, firmly 
believing that she herself was always in the right. 
She was educated in a society where almost all were 
debased and corrupt, yet her virtue was above sus- 
picion. She was a woman for whom education would 
have done much. It would doubtless have some- 
what curbed her impetuous temper and taught her 
reason." ^ 

There is a theory that the Jennings family descended 
from a Genoese merchant in the thirteenth century.* 
If this is taken into consideration along with the fact 
that an ancestress of Richard Jennings on the maternal 
side was an Italian lady named Frances Cavalery,' this 
southern strain of blood, however remote, might account 
for Sarah's hot temper. Her sparkling wit, vivacious 
manner, and great beauty might also be traced to the 
same source, while, on the other hand, her flaxen hair 

* " Life of John, Duke of Marlborough." 
' See Appendix II. 

' This lady's husband, Sir Robert Lytton, was Governor of Boulogne 
Castle in the sixteenth century. 
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rather suggests Saxon descent, of which it is quite 
possible she had a trace. 

If Sarah had lived in another age, or had been given 
less freedom than Anne allowed her, she would have 
made fewer enemies and been a happier woman. It 
is true that "men make ihe times," but is it not also 
true that the times make the man? Her character and 
life may be illustrated by the following fable. 

A beautiful rose-bush grew luxuriantly and untram- 
melled in a neglected garden ; it put forth many buds 
and blossoms and thorny shoots. Woe betide the person 
who ventured to prune this shrub so long disregarded ; 
they only got severe pricks and torn clothes for their 
pains. When this domineering plant surmounted the 
boundary wall, a cold blast, bringing a blight in its train, 
caused several branches to wither. The plant did not 
die altogether, but flourished for many years. But when 
its companions, the sturdy oak' and stately beech,' were 
laid low, it missed the shelter of their friendly branches 
and the warmth of their fallen leaves, and year by year 
fewer roses appeared ; still the shrub was capable of 
putting forth many beautiful flowers. 

Suppose that beautiful rose-bush with its wealth of 
sweet blossoms had lived in a cultivated garden, those 
thorny shoots would have been pruned long before they 
asserted themselves, the boundary would not have been 
passed, and the plant would have filled the garden with 
fragrance for many years. 

We must now turn from the fascinating study of 
Sarah's complex character to the events of Queen Anne's 
court, so intimately blended with our heroine's life. 

Envoys and ambassadors extraordinary arrived daily 
at St. James's during the months of March and April, 
CO condole with the Queen on William's death and to 
' Lord Codolphin. ■ Her busbund. 
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offer congratulations on her accession. The etiquette 
observed was first a private audience with the Queen, 
then another with Prince George, and finally a public 
reception at court. Representatives were sent from 
Zell, Hanover, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, and most 
of the German states. 

In July the Queen went to Windsor and opened her 
court there with great magnificence. It was arranged 
that she should hold her councils at Hampton Court 
every Thursday, so that she could return to either 
Windsor or London the same day. 

The Queen also determined to make a royal progress 
this summer on her way to Bath. Guards were sent on 
in advance to keep the roads through which she was to 
pass. Accompanied by Prince George, Anne stayed two 
or three days at Oxford, where they were well received. 
They also paid a visit to Cirencester, and from there 
to Badminton, where the Duke of Beaufort entertained 
her Majesty with great splendour. They proceeded the 
same evening to Bath. The mayor and corporation 
had specially invited the Queen, for they were most 
anxious to show her every honour and to efface the 
unpleasant recollections of her former visit, so the roads 
had been widened and somewhat levelled. 

A procession met her on the borders of Somerset- 
shire, consisting of a hundred young men in uniform and 
two hundred young women wearing green skirts and 
white bodices, carrying banners. They conducted the 
Queen and her train to the western gate of the town, 
where the mayor and corporation received her. 

It is uncertain what house the Queen occupied, but 
some of her suite lodged over the western gate. The 
city became so crowded that many families had to retire 
to the villages, people having to pay eighteen shillings 
a night for a bed. 
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Bath now quickly became a fashionable resort ; num* 
berless houses to be seen there at the present day date 
from Anne's reign. 

The day began by ladies arriving in their sedan chairs 
to take the baths. They took them in public, dressed in 
** buckram " ; each lady being provided with a little basin 
to float in front of her in which to put her powder, 
patches, and snuff-box ; the husbands and admirers com- 
plimenting the bathers the while. The water is naturally 
warm, so they could remain some time in the bath. It is 
said that the custom of "toasting" originated at Bath. 
A famous beauty was bathing one day surrounded by 
several young gallants. They dipped their glasses in 
the water and drank her health. One of these, being 
rather the worse for drink, swore he did not like the 
liquor, but would get the "toast," and could hardly be 
restrained from jumping into the water after her. He 
referred to the practice of the day, of adding a piece of 
toast to the spiced wine or other beverage. 

The Avon, flowing between green and wooded banks, 
lent itself to delightful water-parties ; a continual move- 
ment of sailing barges, whose occupants played on the 
French horn, then the vogue, enlivened the scene. The 
picturesque bridge with its burden of houses was re- 
flected in the stream, and, surmounting all, the beautiful 
abbey, the most interesting feature of the place. 

The fine peal of bells, still to be heard, were recast 
in 1 700, from six to eight bells ; two more were added 
later. One of the bells bears this inscription : 

** All you Bath that heare me sound, 
Thank Lady Hopton's hundred pound" ^ 

During their stay at the gay watering-place. Prince 
George visited Bristol, where he met with an amusing 

1 Warner's *« History of Bath." 
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adventure. Attended only by an officer, he went to 
see the Exchange, remaining there until nearly all the 
merchants had departed, except one, named John Duddle- 
stone, who walked up to the prince and said, " Are you, 
sir, the husband of our good Queen Anne, as folk say 
you are?" The prince replied that he was. John 
Duddlestone then said that the merchants had been too 
bashful to offer hospitality to the prince, but that he 
would feel greatly honoured if his Royal Highness would 
return with him to dinner, and bring his soldier officer 
with him, if he had no objection to a piece of roast beef, 
a plum-pudding, and some home-brewed ale. Prince 
George was charmed with the unexpected invitation and 
readily accepted it, although he had ordered his dinner 
at the White Lion. On arriving at his house, Duddle- 
stone called to his wife to put on a clean apron and to 
come down, *'for the Queen's husband and a soldier 
gentleman had come to dine." Dame Duddlestone in a 
blue apron descended forthwith, and was, according to 
the custom of those days, " saluted " (that is, kissed) by 
Prince George on entering the parlour. In the course 
of dinner the prince asked his host if ever he went to 
London? Duddlestone replied, "that since the ladies 
had taken to wearing stays instead of bodices, he some- 
times went to buy whalebone." On taking leave the 
prince invited him to bring his wife to court the next 
time he travelled, and gave him a card to admit him to 
Windsor Castle. 

Some months later Duddlestone, requiring a new 
supply of whalebone, took his good lady behind him 
on his pack-horse and journeyed towards the capital. 
By the aid of the royal card they gained admittance to 
Windsor Castle, and Prince George presented them to 
the Queen. Thanking them for their hospitality to the 
prince, her Majesty invited them to dine with her, 
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IMTomising to provide court dresses for the occasion 
if they would choose the material. They both selected 
purple velvet, such as the prince was then wearing. 
The costumes were made accordingly, and worn at the 
royal dinner-party, the proud wearers being introduced 
by the Queen herself " as the most loyal persons in the 
city of Bristol." After dinner her Majesty knighted 
John Duddlestone, and afterwards offered him a post 
under Government or a sum of money ; but the honest 
citizen would accept of neither, " for," said he, " they 
wanted nothing, and had fifty pounds out at use, and 
he doubted from the number of people he saw about her 
Majesty's house that her living must be very expensive." 
The Queen, however, insisted on Lady Duddlestone 
accepting the gold watch she was then wearing. The 
worthy lady was justly proud of this signal favour, and 
always wore it outside her apron when attending Bristol 
market.' 

Prince George's asthma was benefited by the course 
of Bath waters, but only for a time, as in October he 
was again attacked with his old complaint. His High- 
ness was bled three times tn forty-eight hours, and 
continued seriously ill for a month, but was eventually 
relieved by blisters. At the end of the year. Archduke 
Charles of Austria, candidate for the Spanish throne, 
came to England on his way to that country. He arrived 
at Windsor in the evening, and in order to light his way 
to the castle every other man of the guard of honour 
held a lighted flambeau in his hand. Details of his 
Highness's visit are told in a gossipy letter of the period.* 
The Queen met her guest at the top of the stairs ; he was 
wearing a blue coat trimmed with gold and silver galoon. 
He first " touched the bottom of her garment." and they 
axchanged kisses on the check. The archduke then led 
• MiM Stnckland. • Rutland MSS. 
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the Queen to her chamber, and the prince attended the 
archduke to his. 

On reassembling before supper the Queen presented 
him to all the ladies of the court, and he embraced each 
one. During the repast he sat at her Majesty's right 
hand, but was constantly leaving his seat and attending 
to the Queen and other ladies of the company. He 
ate little, and seemed greatly fatigued from his journey. 
In appearance the archduke was rather delicate-looking, 
had a handsome figure and moved gracefully, good eyes, 
white teeth, and a pleasant smile, with a somewhat melan- 
choly expression. 

The next morning about noon the Queen, attended 
by one lady, was about to visit her guest, when she met 
him half-way coming to her. Her Majesty accordingly 
led him back to his apartment, where she held a private 
conference with him. Prince George and the lady-in- 
waiting being left in the adjoining room. After this, 
Charles conducted Anne to the drawing-room and to 
dinner. The archduke, now wearing a crimson coat, 
had recovered from his fatigue and ate heartily. To 
Lady Fretchville, who was carving, he indicated with 
his fork the dishes he preferred. When the Queen 
drank her guest s health, they both rose, then reseated 
themselves, and Prince George, who was sitting at the 
head of the table, did likewise. During dessert, Charles, 
pointing to some candied orange-Bowers, said something 
to the Queen, who stretched out her hand for the 
saucer and offered it to him, upon which he stood up 
to take it. 

At the end of the repast it was the Duchess of 
Marlborough's office to present a basin of water to the 
Queen, for the royal hands to be dipped, after an 
ancient custom. The young archduke rose and offered 
to take the towel that the duchess had on her arm, but 
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eld it fast ; however, he prevailed upon her to 
relinquish it. Dipping the towel in the water, he took 
one of the Queen's beautiful hands and washed her 
finger-tips and then his own. On returning the napkin 
to Lady Marlborough he pressed a fine diamond ring 
upon her finger and begged her to wear it. The ring 
Sarah received had been on Charles's own hand. 
Lady Fretchville, it was said, had expected it would 
have been given to her. She therefore scorned the cross 
of five brilliants presented to her, and afterwards gave 
it away. The two dressers received, one a ring and 
the other a diamond watch-chain. While at Dusseldorf, 
on his way to England, the prince had presented the 
Duke of Marlborough with his sword, remarking "that he 
had nothing worthier of his acceptance, for he was a poor 
prince who had little more than his sword and his mantle," 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent in playing 
basset, listening to music, and dancing country -dances. 
Charles departed next day, accompanied by the Duke 
of Somerset, the prince being indisposed. 

On January 5 the archduke sailed with the fleet under 
Sir George Rooke for Lisbon. After beating against 
contrary winds for fifteen days the fleet returned, and 
Charles was landed at Portsmouth more dead than 
alive. He remained at Petworth until February 6, when, 
the weather improving, he resailed and landed at Lisbon 
nine days later.' 

The following month there were great rejoicings 
over the good tidings that success had attended our 
fleet and arms in Spain, where a combined force of 
Dutch and English had been sent to support Charles's 
claim to the Spanish throne. The news reached 
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London that several ships laden with treasure had 
been captured in Vigo harbour and others destroyed 
by the Duke of Ormonde. 

The troops in Spain numbered 14,000 men, and 
were assisted by a large fleet under Sir George Rooke, 
but unfortunately differences had arisen between the 
English and Dutch commanders, and a month had 
elapsed without result of any kind until this capture. 

November 1 2 was set apart as a day of thanksgiving 
for the recent victories, which also included those of 
the Earl of Marlborough in the Netherlands. 

The Queen accordingly proceeded in state to St. 
Paul's. She wore her collar and George over a purple 
robe. Her coach, drawn by eight horses, contained 
the Countess of Marlborough and Lady Sunderland. 
Among other coaches that followed was that of the 
Duke of Ormonde, who had returned and was in waiting 
on her Majesty ; he was well received by the populace. 

Shortly after this the Earl of Marlborough returned 
from his successful campaign, which had included the 
taking of Liege, and on December 10 the Queen sent 
a message to the Commons announcing that she had 
created Lord Marlborough a duke, and requesting that 
a suitable settlement should be made for him. There 
were debates on the subject and some opposition, but 
as this was the Queens wish, Parliament agreed to 
settle ;^50oo a year upon him and his heirs out of the 
Post-Office revenues. 

A great position was now thrust upon Sarah, who 
had no desire for such exalted rank without a sufficient 
income to keep up her new position. In those days, 
more than in our own, rank carried certain obligations 
with it, and this Lady Marlborough was shrewd enough 
to see. This elevation was important to Marlborough,, 
as it carried weight with the allies, or to quote a private 
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letter of the period, " Her {the Queen's) favour and his 
successes together gave him his title to it ; it gives 
credit abroad where he is to serve." 

A short time before, the Marlboroughs had married 
their third daughter, Elizabeth, to Scroop Egerton, 
fourth Earl of Bridgewater, who was Master of the 
Horse to Prince George of Denmark; he was after- 
wards created Duke of Bridgewater by George I. Of 
exquisite beauty of mind and body, Lady Elizabeth was 
lively and accomplished, and admired and loved by all 
who knew her. Born on March 15, 1687, she was only 
fifteen when she married, and shortly after she was 
appointed a lady of the bedchamber to the Queen. 
Her youngest sister, Mary, considered the most lovely 
of all that good-looking family, had already been 
appointed a lady-in-waiting in place of Lady Charlotte 
Beverwaret, who had died. 

The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough's eldest 
son. Lord Blandford, was a youth of great promise, 
having high principles, charming manners, and good 
abilities. He was educated at Eton; and his father 
had hoped that Anne would have appointed him Master 
of the Horse to the Duke of Gloucester, but the prema- 
ture death of the prince put an end to the project. 
Lord Blandford was afterwards sent to King's College, 
Cambridge, under the tuition of Mr. Hare. It was 
here he formed a friendship with Horace Walpole the 
elder, afterwards the famous diplomat. The ambition 
of the two young men was to serve under the command 
of the Duke of Marlborough, and Lord Blandford was 
scarcely sixteen when he begged to join his father in 
the Netherlands. His mother refused her consent, on 
account of his youth and for fear of his safety. But 
this solicitude on her part was of little avail. Fate had 
decreed that he would die young. In the summer of 
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1 703 small'pox was raging at Cambridge. Lord Godol- 
phin, who lived in the neighbourhood, took particular 
care to keep Sarah informed of her son's state of health. 
Knowing her anxiety, he wrote in August as follows : 
** I repeat to you that I find Lord Churchill very lean. 
He is very tractable and good-humoured, but without 
any one inclination that I can perceive," &c In October 
Lord Godolphin invited the young man to stay with him 
at Newmarket, where small-pox was also prevailing, but 
it was hoped, by taking proper precautions, to avert 
the risk of infection. Sarah, however, went through 
terrible anxiety on her son's account "What you 
write," said Lord Godolphin in a letter to her, "is ex- 
tremely just and reasonable, and though the small-pox 
has been in the town, yet he, going into no house but 
mine, will, I hope, be more defended from it by air and 
riding without violent exercise than he could probably 
be anywhere else." 

A few days later he again writes to tell the anxious 
mother his opinion of her son : " Your pretty son, whom 
I have just now parted from and whom I assure you, 
without flattery or partiality, that he is not only the best 
natured and most agreeable but the most free-thinking 
and reasonable creature that one can imagine for his 
age. He has twenty pretty questions and requests, but 
I will not trouble you with particulars till I have the 
honour of seeing you." This letter gave Sarah intense 
pleasure. In the beginning of January, however, not- 
withstanding all precautions, her beloved son was 
attacked by a malignant form of this terrible disorder. 

The Duchess, as she had now become, hurried to 
Cambridge to find her boy in great danger. She sent 
to London for a skilled physician, and the Queen most 
feelingly sent Dr. Haines and Dr. Coladon in one of 
the royal carriages from Windsor. The skill of these 
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gentlemen and the devoted nursing of his mother pro- 
longed the boy's life, but his strength was not sufficient 
to bear up under the disease, although he made a great 
struggle with death. 

Sarah sent frequent expresses to inform her husband 
ol the progress of the malady, for Marlborough was 
suffering intense anxiety. He wrote to his wife, " I am 
so troubled at the sad condition this poor child seems to 
be in that I know not what to do. I pray God to give 
you some comfort in this great affliction. If you think 
anything under heaven can be done, pray let me know 
of it, or if you think my coming can be of the least use, 
let me know it. I beg I may hear as soon as possible, 
for I have no thought but what is at Cambridge." He 
adds, " Before despatching the letter I writ to you this 
morning, and was in hopes I should have heard again 
before this time, for I hope the doctors were with you 
early this morning. If we must be so unhappy as to 
lose this poor child, I pray God to enable us both to 
behave ourselves with that resignation which we ought 
to do. If this uneasiness which I qow lie under should 
last long, I think I could not live. For God's sake, if 
there be any hope of recovery let me know of it" 

Within a few hours the unhappy father followed this 
letter to Cambridge, but arrived only in time to see his son 
expire on the morning of Saturday, February 20, 1 703-4. 
Lord Blandford was interred in King's College Chapel, 
where a Latin inscription to his memory may be read. 

In Sir Godfrey Kneller's portrait he appears of 
medium height, has large, expressive eyes and full lips, 
resembling his mother more than his father. Marl- 
borough felt his son's death most keenly. He wrote to 
Lord Godolphin from abroad, where he had to hasten 
almost immediately, that his son was never out of his 
thoughts. 
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A private letter of the period, written by Lady Pye 
to Abigail Harley at Brampton, reads : — 

"We hear the Duchess of Marlborough bears not 
her affliction like her mistress, if report be true that it 
hath near touched her head." 

The devoted mother's intense sorrow and grief 
shows that Sarah had considerably more heart than her 
detractors would have us believe. The duchess's duties 
required her presence at St. James's, but her health 
most certainly failed at this time through all she had 
suffered. In her longing for seclusion, she used to 
spend hours in the cloisters at Westminster, dressed in 
the deepest mourning. The second Duke of Portland 
said that when a boy he saw her there grieving over 
her son. 

In a letter dated St. James's, March 17, 1703-4, to the 
Earl of Tullibardine on some matter of business or 
favour she was to obtain for him from the Queen, 
the duchess expresses herself as "most happy to be 
of the least service," and condoles with him on some 
family bereavement he had sustained, continuing, " but 
this is of a sort that you had reason to expect, which 
ought to moderate your affliction, but I have been so 
unfortunate as to lose an only son with all the appear- 
ance of health and strength, at sixteen years old, with 
all the qualities that I could pray for. There is but 
one stroke of fortune that can be more severe ; after 
naming it I can say no more." Probably the duchess 
here refers to the possibility of the duke's death. 



CHAPTER VII 

UNDER QUEEN ANNE 
(1704-1708) 

''Good adioiis crown themsdres with lasdng bays. 
Who wdl desenres needs not another^s praise." 

— Heath. 

It was Sarah's fortune that her passionate nature should 
experience every emotion. To intense grief, succeeded 
gnawing anxiety, to be followed and crowned with joy 
and pride. 

During the summer of 1704 apprehension was felt 
by all, and more especially by his wife, for the success 
of the Duke of Marlborough's campaign. The news 
arrived that Louis XIV. had sent the renowned Marshal 
Tallard with a large force to aid the Elector of Bavaria, 
the declared enemy of the allies. 

The road being now open, it was feared Vienna 
would be captured and the war brought to an abrupt 
and unhappy conclusion. The Duke of Marlborough 
resolved to inflict a telling blow. He succeeded in 
joining forces with Prince Eugene, and on 12th August 
discovered the enemy, who greatly outnumbered his 
army, preparing a camp between Blenheim and Lut- 
zingen, and on the 23rd, in spite of the difficulty of 
a swampy country and a river with muddy banks, 
Marlborough led his troops to the attack, and with 
great skill won the now famous battle of Blenheim. 

Although greatly fatigued after sixteen hours in the 
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saddle, he immediately wrote the following letter to his 
wife : * — 

" I have not time to say any more than to beg of 
you to present my humble duty to the Queen, and to 
let her know that her army has had a glorious victory. 
Monsieur Tallard and two other generals are in my 
coach, and I am following the rest. The bearer, my 
aide-de-camp, Colonel Pack, will give her Majesty an 
account of what has passed. I shall do it in a day or 
two by another mode more at large. . . . 

'' Marlborough." 

Our loss in the battle was 1 2,000 killed and wounded, 
the French losing 40,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
Over a hundred standards and colours were taken from 
the enemy. 

Queen Anne was sitting in a small turretted chamber 
overlooking Windsor Park when the Duchess of Marl- 
borough announced the good news. Her Majesty at 
once desired to see Colonel Pack, and he was introduced 
in his travel-stained clothes, having ridden straight from 
the battlefield, night and day, to cover the distance in as 
short a time as possible. 

The Queen offered to reward him handsomely, but 
he begged her Majesty would give him her portrait 
instead of money. Accordingly, in a few days the Queen 
presented him with her miniature set in diamonds. 

Evelyn says : " On 7th September was celebrated 
the thanksgiving for the late victory of Blenheim; it 
was conducted with the utmost pomp and splendour, 
the Queen, the Court, Great Officers of State, and the 
Lord Mayor attended. The streets were scaffolded 
from Temple Bar, where the Lord Mayor presented 
the Queen with a sword, which she returned. The 

^ Duxnont, '' History of the Duke of Marlborough." 
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Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Aldermen in scarlet robes 
with caparisoned horses, the Knight- Marshal on 
horseback, the Footguards, the Queen in a coach 
drawn by eight horses, none with her but the Duchess 
of Marlborough in a very plain garment, the Queen full 
of jewels." 

A letter written in the Emperor Leopolds own hand, 
acknowledging that the Duke of Marlborough had saved 
the empire, was ordered by the Queen to be preserved 
among the records of the Tower. In this letter the 
Emperor gave the duke the title of Highness; her 
Majesty took the hint, and kindly sent to tell Marl- 
borough that he might accept any honour the Emperor 
was pleased to bestow upon him. In a little while the 
news arrived that the Emperor had conferred the title 
of Prince of the Empire upon the duke. 

On the 14th September Marlborough returned to 
England. Leaving Marshal Tallard and fifteen other 
French officers on board the yacht Catherine to await 
the Queen's pleasure, he went to St. James's, and was 
received there with every mark of honour. Her Majesty 
presented him with a "George" set in diamonds, worth 
;^8ooo. On the same day a vote of thanks was passed 
by both Houses of Parliament. 

At the invitation of the civic authorities, the duke 
and sixty other noblemen attended a banquet given in 
his honour. They were met at Temple Bar by the City 
Marshal, and conducted in state to the Goldsmiths' 
Hall ; the Queen's band playing during the repast, which 
cost ;^8oo. Marshal Tallard and some other of the 
French prisoners were sent down to Nottingham ; they 
were well treated, and allowed considerable liberty. On 
his way to his destination a butcher came up to Tallard 
and said, " You are welcome into England ; I hope to 
see your master here next year." 
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Vice-Chamberlain Coke sent the marshal a present 
of wine, with the wish that it might be acceptable, 
although it could not compare with the wine of his 
native land. 

Early in January the Commons presented an address 
to the Queen, expressing a wish that her Majesty would 
consider some permanent means of commemorating the 
Duke of Marlborough's services. In a few days the 
Queen signified her pleasure that the royal park 
and manor of Woodstock should be settled upon the 
duke and his heirs, and that it should be cleared 
first of all encumbrances. The Bill was accordingly 
passed. 

The name of Woodstock is associated with romance 
from the days of Henry II. and Fair Rosamond, in the 
twelfth century, to the less remote period of Cavaliers 
and Roundheads in the seventeenth century. Sir Walter 
Scott has immortalised Woodstock in the Waverley 
Novels with a tale of those stirring times. The manor, 
built by Henry I. amidst a large forest, was improved by 
divers kings of England, who resided there from time to 
time for the chase. 

Fair Rosamond was the daughter of Walter, Lord 
Clifford. Her story is well known, and how by a silken 
thread the place of her concealment was discovered by 
Queen Eleanor. The tale savours of mediaeval times, 
when one reads that she was forced to drink a cup of 
poison by the enraged Queen. Another story tells us 
that Fair Rosamond was immured in a convent, and 
died in sanctity ; but the former version is the one most 
popular. 

A spring, known to this day as " Fair Rosamond's 
Well," rises close to the lake ; the ground immediately 
surrounding the spring is paved with stone, while steps 
lead down to the spot. It is supposed that underground 
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passages existed at one lime from the well to the palace 
or manor of Woodstock, which stood on rising ground. 
The gatehouse and outbuildings were erected by Henry 
VII. Queen Elizabeth, as princess, was imprisoned here 
for a year by her sister, Queen Mary ; she arrived in 
May 1554, only to find the building in a ruinous con- 
dition, with hardly a lock to any of the doors. The 
room the princess occupied had an arched roof of Irish 
oak. curiously carved and decorated in blue and gold ; it 
was situated over the gate of the palace. 

The Commissioners of the Commonwealth were 
ordered to demolish Woodstock Manor, but its de- 
struction was interrupted by supernatural means, so the 
credulous workmen thought better of it, and departed 
with their work only half accomplished. 

The fellow who frightened them away with his tricks 
was a disguised Royalist called " Trusty Joe," formerly 
a keeper of the park, who took service with the Com- 
missioners on purpose to persecute them, and prevent 
them from carrying out their design. James II. visited 
the palace of Woodstock during his royal progress 
through the country, and dined there in great state in 
September 16S7. 

The King was then on his way to Oxford, and it 
was on this occasion he gave so much offence to the 
University by insisting on the election of a president 
for Magdalene College, contrary to the wishes of the 
Fellows, and against all precedent — one of the in- 
judicious measures that brought James into disfavour 
with his people. 

The partly-ruined manor of Woodstock and sur- 
rounding Crown land were now granted to the Duke 
of Marlborough, in recognition of his services to the 
nation. A sum of money was accordingly voted by 
Parliament to build the duke a palace, on a site to be 
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From this date be began secrcdv mii^uii^ 
to get the Queen mto his power, through die mstru- 
mentality of his cousin, Ab^afl HilL of whom more will 
be tc4d in another rhapfrr . 

But at diis time the Queen could not suflbiently 
honour Lord and Lady Marlborough. On the biith 
of Sarah s first grandson, her Majesty ofiered hersdf 
as godmother, the ceremony takii^ place at St. James's 
ChapeL This in£uit, named WHliam, was the child of 
Henrietta ; the grand&ther. Lord Godolphin. and Lord 
Sunderland were his godfathers. 

About this time Lady Mary Churchill, the youi^nest 
of the duke's daughters, was married to LcMid Mon- 
tbermer, eldest son of the Earl of Montague. Lady 
Mary had had many admirers ; when only sixteen. Lord 
Peterborough's son had proposed for her, but her father 
refused his consent on account of the dissolute character 
the young man bore. Lord Huntington, son of Lord 
Cromarty, had also wished to marry her. It is said 
Marlborough had political reasons for giving his daughter 
to a Montague, namely, as a means of reconciliation be- 
tween the Whigs and Tories. He feared that during 
hi» absence abroad they might combine to ruin him. 
The Queen Jjave Lady Mary a great quantity of gold 
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plate upon her marriage, and Lord Monthermer was 
granted the reversion al his father's death of the post of 
Master of the Wardrobe, worth ^3000 a year. 

Very shortly after his daughter's marriage the Duke 
of Marlborough embarked for Holland. He left London 
in one of the Queen's carriages, the duchess accompany- 
ing him as far as Harwich. 

The duke kept up an intimate correspondence with 
his wife during his campaigns, and these letters she 
treasured all her life, and read and re-read after his 
death. It is a pity that her letters to him were not 
preserved, for they might have revealed some of the 
inner workings of her heart and mind. One gathers 
sometimes from his replies that she spoke out her mind 
too freely, or did not respond always as he wished. 
She made him promise to destroy all her letters, and 
this promise he kept faithfully. She knew her own 
habit "of tumbling out her mind" just as things came 
into her head, and in the vicissitudes of camp life she 
was afraid the correspondence might be seen by other 
eyes than those they were intended for. 

The duke appears to have taken his wife thoroughly 
into his confidence, and to rely on her judgment and 
opinion on matters of business and politics. 



" MELDIJtT, AugtuI \Ti\. 

"The hint I have hiid from 72 (Lord Godolphin) 
concerning 79 (the Queen) shall make me more cautious 
for the future, for I should be glad to do good, and con- 
sequently would do no hurt. But by the humours and 
factions that govern in all parts, I do not find the war 
like to end so soon as we might expect, by which we 
are to be punished for our sins. 

" I pray God with all my heart that He may at last 
forgive us, and let us have a good and lasting peace. 
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I wash my eyes very often with fair water and a spunge, 
but they are still very weak, and I am afraid will con- 
tinue so till this campaign be over, and that I can have 
some rest, which I long for more earnestly than ever I 
did in my life. I have received yours of the 24th July, 
and am very impatient for the arrival of Deveralle, you 
having given me hopes of a long letter by him; for, 
though we differ sometimes in our opinions, I have 
nothing here gives me so much pleasure as your letter, 
and, believe me, my dearest soul, if I had all the ap« 
plause, and even the whole world given me, I would not 
be happy if I had not your esteem and love," 

What wife would not be proud to receive such a letter, 
so full of confidence and love ? There can be no doubt 
that Sarah passionately loved her devoted husband. 
She gloried in his skill as a general, had the greatest 
admiration for his many gifts, and did everything in 
her power politically to strengthen his hands. 

In the autumn of 1705 she was much occupied over 
an election at St. Albans. Her candidate. Admiral 
Killigrew, was elected; but disputes arose, and the 
matter was referred to a committee of privilege, who 
found not only that the admiral was duly elected, but 
that no " ill practice " could be attributed to the Duchess 
of Marlborough, although bribing was common enough 
in those days. 

It was the duke's custom to return to England when 
his troops went into winter quarters, then early in the 
spring he would re-embark for Holland. He wrote to 
his wife from the Hague on April 16, 1706 : — 

"After two very troublesome nights I got to this 
place, where I received the enclosed letter, which I 
desire you to give 117 (Sunderland), that he may show 
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it to those persons that were acquainted with my letter, 
this being an answer to it to 91 (Godolphin), that letter 
has given me some trouble as well as my sending 
(away) 136 (Cadogan) at a time in which he is so useful 
to me. I desire you would speak to 91 that he would 
show these letters to 117. I am sure my dearest soul 
will be so just and kind to me as to believe that the 
greatest support I have in these troubles are that at last 
I shall be rewarded with the blessing of living quiet 
with her which my heart longs for."' ' 

A few days before the battle of Ramilies the duke 
wrote from Merlbeck, near Ghent, referring to some 
unfortunate differences Sarah had had with her chil- 
dren : — 

'■ I am obliged to you for your kind letter of the loth, 
and do hope your children will every day be more sen- 
sible of your goodness and kindness, and so that you 
may be all happy, which is what I do with all my heart 
pray for. It is now four days ago since I sent for a pass 
for Lord Monthermer (his son-in-law) to come to the 
army, but the Mareschal de Villeroi is either very much 
out of humour or in so great a hurry that he has not yet 
sent them. I am the uneasier at this because I think 
the young man is very desirous of returning to England, 
as would your humble servant if he were master of 
himself. 

" I own to you the pains 1 now take 1 do very cheer- 
fully, believing that this campaign, if the blessing of God 
continues, will go a great way towards the having a 
happy and a long peace." 

Lord Monthermer. with Lord Halifax, had accom- 
panied Marlborough from England. They were both 

" Private Comspondence." 
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present at the siege of Menin. Lord Monthermer 
quickly tired of the life, and wished to return home, 
saying he could have no happiness while he stayed 
abroad. Marlborough, writing to the duchess, says : ** I 
own to you that I did not disapprove of what he said, 
but my answer was that I desired he would consult Lord 
Halifax, and take care not to anger his father." 

In another letter he again refers to the family dis- 
agreements : '* It is very mortifying to see that nothing 
can amend 392 (Lady Monthermer). I beg of you to 
do me the justice to believe that whatever they say can 
have no credit with me when you assure me to the 
contrary. I can and do grieve as much as any parent 
can when a child is unkind. We must hope the best, 
and be always careful not to resent their carriage to 
such a degree as to make the town the judge who is in 
the right" 

The reason of Lady Monthermer s estrangement 
from her mother does not appear; it might be the 
duchess was too outspoken over Lord Monthermer's 
desire to quit so soon the army in the field, but this is 
only surmise. 

At the battle of Ramillies, on May 23, the duke 
had a very narrow escape. While leaping a wide ditch 
his horse was shot under him, and Marlborough fell 
violently to the ground. His aide-de-camp, Captain 
Molesworth, instantly offered him another charger. 
Colonel Bringfield, the duke's equerry, helped him to 
mount the animal, and in doing so fell back dead, a 
cannon-ball taking his head clean off. This thrilling 
scene is depicted on the walls of Marlborough House. 

There were great rejoicings in London when the 
news of the victory arrived ; bells were rung, and bon- 
fires lighted. 

Directly the duchess heard of the duke's miraculous 
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escape, she paid a visit of condolence to Colonel Bring- 
field's widow, promising her from the Queen a pension 
for life. It was a touching interview, Sarah being 
deeply moved by the sorrow of one whose husband had 
sacrificed his life in helping her " dear lord." 

The anxiety and thrilling sensations Sarah experi- 
enced during this campaign told upon her health. Early 
in June it was reported she had had an apoplectic fit. 
However, she soon recovered, for on June 27 Sarah 
was well enough to attend the thanksgiving service for 
her husband's latest triumph. She and the Countess of 
Burlington accompanied the Queen in her coach, which 
was escorted by Horse and Foot Guards in new uniforms. 
Prince George was unable to endure the fatigue of so 
long a day, a start being made from the palace at 9 a.m. 
The foreign ambassadors, and a larger number of the 
nobility than had ever been known, attended, probably 
on account of the duke's narrow escape from death. 
The streets were lined with the trained bands and city 
companies, who wore their livery gowns.^ 

At Temple Bar the Queen was met by the Lord 
Mayor and sherifTs on horseback, who conducted her to 
St Paul's, where an anthem was sung, the sermon being 
preached by the Dean of Canterbury. A salute was 
fired from the Tower, and at night there were bonfires 
and illuminations. 

Marlborough was much concerned to hear of his 
wife's indisposition, and refers to it in his letters. He 
also took an immense interest in the prf^ess of the 
building at Woodstock, and in one letter says : — 



" By your saying nothing to me of your going to 

Woodstock, I find your heart is not set on that place as 

1 could wish. Vanbrugh writes me that I shall not see 

■ LutlttlL. 
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him in the army, believing that I shall approve better of 
his going into Oxfordshire." 

To please the duke, no doubt, the duchess went to 
Woodstock in September, and attended the races there, 
the duke having given a plate to be run for. She stayed 
on a week, superintending the building of the palace. 

In November he writes from Ghilinghen : — 

'* I know not whether this will find you at Wood- 
stock or London. If at the last, I should be glad you 
would let me know what effect my last letter has had 
on 83 (the Queen), for I wish so well that I am in the 
greatest impatience imaginable to know her resolution, 
which I pray God may be such as may make her happy, 
and be with you, my dearest soul,, then nothing can 
make me unhappy, for I have not a desire of being 
richer, nor any further ambition than that of ending 
my days quietly with you when the war shall happily be 
ended. We have now two posts due from England. I 
do not expect the happiness of receiving them till I 
come to the Hague, from whence my next letters will 
be dated." ^ 

Towards the end of the month the duke returned 
to England, bringing with him a very important treaty, 
in which the States General undertook, if called upon, 
to support the next Protestant successor to the crown of 
England. 

The House of Lords returned thanks to Marl- 
borough for his services, and on the afternoon of the 
19th December twenty-six standards and sixty-three 
colours, taken at the battle of Ramillies, were carried in 
great state from St. James's to the Guildhall, to be hung 
up there. They were escorted by three troops of Horse 

* " Private Correspondence," vol. i. Published 1838. 
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Guards and a battalion of foot. Both Houses of Parlia- 
ment attended the second ceremony of thanksgiving at 
St. Paul's, the Duchess of Marlborough accompanying 
the Queen in her coach. 

Three months later the duke again started for Hol- 
land. The duchess went with him as far as Margate, 
but contrary winds delayed his departure till the 2nd of 
April. The duchess suffered anxiety on her husband's 
account, knowing the misery he would experience, being 
a bad sailor. 

The duke wrote a few days later from the Hague : — 

"Aprils 1707. 

" I did write to my dearest soul as soon as I was 
landed to let her know of my being safe. Since my 
arrival we have had no letters from England, so that if I 
had stayed for a fair wind I must have been now at Mar- 
gate. I begin my journey for Saxony this afternoon, so 
that you will not receive any letters for these next three 
weeks so regularly as you shall be sure to do afterwards. 
I do undertake this journey in hopes the public may 
reap some good by it, otherways I forsee a great deal 
of trouble to myself in it. I have given orders that all 
your letters after Friday's post should be kept here for 
fear they should be lost upon the road. The Muscovite 
ambassadrice depends very much upon your acquaintance 
and friendship, so that you must make her some com- 
pliments when she comes to London. I desire you 
will let Lord Sunderland know that he will see by mine 
to Lord Treasurer and Mr. Secretary all that I can 
write at this time, so that he shall not hear from mc 
till I have seen the King of Sweden, which I hope 
lo do to-morrow. Every hour of my life I wish for 
Woodstock being finished and my being happily there 
with you." 
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Anodier interesdi^ letter of the duke's is inserted. 
It is written from Soignies on Majr 1^20^ 1707 : — 

*' Since I left my dear soul till now I have never had 
any time to myself; though I am forced to be nuich on 
horseback^ yet I have the satisfaction of being some 
time every day alone in my diamber ; and if I could be 
blessed with your company at that time, it would make 
amends for the other uneasy part of my life, for my 
misfortune here is that unless it be in what con- 
cerns the war I have nobody to whom I can speak 
without reserve. The character you have given me of 
221 is but too true, so that I shall be upon my guard as 
much as is possible, but my unhappiness is that I am 
forced to converse with great numbers amongst which 
there is not one in a hundred of such a temper as I 
could wish a friend should be. I have had a very 
obliging letter from 245.^ I do not send it unless you 
desire it, since the hand is so ill that it would hurt your 
eyes ; by it I believe she is to meet her husband on this 
side of the water. Cadogan by some negligence has 
had his quarters burnt, but I do not yet know what his 
loss is ; the church and the greater part of the village 
was burnt, the fire burnt the outhouses of my quarters, 
but my servants had time enough to take out the 
horses, so that I lost nothing. ... I am heart and 
soul yours." * 

A month later the duke again writes :— 

^^Juru 26, 1707. 

" . . . . The post is not to go till to-morrow and I 
hope to have the happiness of hearing from you before 
that time, yet 1 would not lose this hour which I have 
to myself of assuring you that you are always in my 

» Supposed to be Lady Tyrconncl. * Cox MSS., vol. xli. 
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thoughts, and if it were not for the happiness I propose 
to myself of having some part of the remainder of my 
life of living quietly with you I could not have with 
patience the trouble I struggle with at this time. The 
weather is very hot and the dust is so very great that I 
have this hour to myself, the officers not caring to be 
abroad till the hour of orders obliges them to it It is 
most certain that when 1 was in Spain in the month of 
August I was not more sensible of the heat than 1 am 
at this minute. If you have the same weather, it must 
make all sorts of fruit very good, and as this is the third 
year of the trees at Woodstock, if possible, I should 
wish that you might, or somebody you can relie on, to 
taste the fruit of every tree, so that what is not good 
might be changed. On this matter you must advise 
with Mr. Wise, as also what place may be proper for the 
ice-house, for that should be built this summer, so that 
it might have time to dry. The hot weather makes me 
think of these things, for the most agreeable of all the 
presents I receive is that of Ice. I expect every day to 
hear of three looking-glasses I have bought in Paris, 
that has cost 300 pistoles, of their being come to 
Bruxelies as I shall send them to England or keep 
them here till the winter as you shall direct. ... I am 
glad to hear that 28 (Duke of Shrewsbury) is easier 
than the last year. I do not think he can ever be of 
much use, but it is much better to have mankind pleased 
than angry, for a great many that can do no good have 
power to do harm." 



In May, during the duke's absence abroad, there was 
a great pageant in the streets of London ; the Venetian 
ambassador made his public entry. The procession con- 
sisted of two coaches with eight horses and eight coaches 
with six horses, the harness decorated with ribbons. 
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after the duke. The figurehead represented him on 
horseback, with Count Tallard under the animal's heels. 
Subsequently this vessel experienced as many fights at 
sea as the duke had done on shore. The duchess, always 
gratified at any honour paid to her husband, attended 
this ceremony. 

The Duke of Marlborough and other officers left 
London at 3 a.m. on the 29th March for Margate, on 
their way to Holland. The duke wrote from the 
Hague on 19th April 1708: — 

"... I am not in despair of having time enough to 
be with you for a week or ten days, but shall be able to 
judge of this when I shall be fully informed of what the 
French offer. All that I can assure you is that I have so 
much mind to come to you that I shall not value the 
being twice sick at sea, and the uneasy solicitations I 
must undergoe during the time of my being in England." 

On 27th April he writes : — 

" The English post came in this morning, by which 
I was in hopes to have heard from you, but I had no 
letters ; as I thought I should have returned to England 
I omitted telling you that I am advised by everybody to 
have the Portico (at Blenheim) so that I have writ to 
Vanbrugh to have it, and which I hope you will like, for 
I should be glad we were always of one mind, which 
shall always be my endeavour, for I am never so happy 
as when you are kind." 

To return to events in London, one of which created a 
sensation that might have led to disastrous consequences. 
The occasion was this. The Russian ambassador was 
about to leave England, and before quitting was careful 
to pay all his debts, but he had overlooked a sum under 
;^ioo owing to a tradesman. He discovered this 
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before setting out on his journey, and made arrange- 
ments for the bill to be setded. His creditor, hearing of 
the ambassador's departure and not knowing he intended 
to pay, secured two bailiffs to arrest the Russian envoy 
on his leaving the Embassy — a very high-handed pro- 
ceeding on the part of a private individual. 

Mr. Boyle gives the following account in a letter to 
the Duke of Marlborough, dated 23rd July : — 

''The Muscovite ambassador was arrested and taken 
out of his coach by bailiffs ; this is, I believe, an outrage 
without precedent, and yet I doubt not our law will 
admit a reparative equal to the offence. ... I find him 
in a better temper than I should have imagined upon 
such an occasion, at the same time our Russian merchants 
are very apprehensive of the consequence of this affront" * 

Four days later Mr. Boyle writes : — 

*' Last Sunday, by order of the Queen in council, the 
bailiff, three attorneys, and three of the creditors were 
committed to the custody of a messenger for being con- 
cerned in taking the Muscovite ambassador. I waited 
upon him this morning, by the Queen*s order, to acquaint 
him with the concern her Majesty is in at the indignity 
put upon him, and to assure him that he shall have all 
possible reparation. He says he will acquaint his master 
of it, but at the same time desires a passport to go to 
Holland with the Dutch envoy that is to sail next 
Saturday. He refused to take with him his re-credentials 
or to accept of any present, and has hired a private vessel 
because he will not go over in the (royal) yacht." 

A few days later Mr. Boyle writes that two more 
persons had been arrested, and that he had informed 
the ambassador that the Queen intended sending some 

1 H.M.C, Mariborough MSS. 
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person of distinction to the Czar, probably Lord Carr 
marthen ; with this assurance the ambassador appeared 
satisfied. However, in November it was reported to 
Mr. Boyle that the ambassador had greatly exaggerated 
the affront put upon him ; and one satisfaction demanded, 
amongst others, was that the bailiffs should be put to 
death ! 

A short time after this the Earl of Manchester, rer 
turning from Venice, exchanged courtesies at the Hague 
with the *' Muscovite" ambassador, so it may be sur- 
mised that the affair blew over without more trouble. 

This Earl of Manchester entertained a sincere friend- 
ship for Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. During his 
embassy at Venice he had corresponded largely with her 
on the subject of silks and damasks, which he took 
infinite pains to choose for her. 

The duchess was then occupied with the vast under- 
taking of furnishing her palace at Woodstock. Some of 
his letters are most interesting. He sent some one to 
Genoa at Sarah's request to obtain information on the 
subject, and found to his surprise no material ready made, 
but any quantity to order, though, if new designs were 
made, more had to be paid for setting up the loom. He 
writes : — 

'' If I might advise your Grace, I think the best way 
would be to have the several colours painted on paper, 
with the breadth and quantity specified to each room, 
and whatever you will have figured the whole design 
must be sent, as is always done, and then it will be made 
exactly to your mind." 

He advised ascertaining in England the price paid 
by merchants at Genoa, and not to give more, and 
recommended it being put on board the men-of-war to 
save the duty and insurance. In conclusion he adds. 
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'' I should think myself extremely happy could I contri- 
bute anything that might be for your Grace's service 
having tliat ambition, and shall with pleasure receive 
your commands." In another letter, " I think myself 
extremely happy that I can any ways demonstrate to 
your Grace the sincere zeal I shall ever have for your 
service, and it is a real pleasure to me to be employed on 
all such occasions." 

Sarah approved of some patterns of yellow and 
green damask that he sent her, and later ordered suffi- 
cient lo make chair-covers and window and door 
curtains ail en suite, after the Italian fashion, as recom- 
mended by Lord Manchester, who asked for the height 
of the rooms ; for if the damask had to be joined, there 
would be much waste to match the pattern. 

Finding he could have the material made as well at 
Venice as at Genoa, Lord Manchester preferred to 
employ local workmen, who were poor, rather than 
those at a distance. He wrote : " The goodness of the 
velvets depends on the quantity of ounces of silk ; and 
one cannot be deceived, as every piece is weighed, and 
so there must be that number of ounces as is agreed on." 

The duchess replies :t- 

" 5M August 170S. 

"I have received your lordship's of the 27th July, 
for which I give you a thousand thanks. This is all 
I can do ; but Lord Marlborough, 1 hope, will return 
your goodness to him by a success that I hope will 
bring such a peace as you and your family may always 
be the better for. . . . The last post I troubled your 
lordship with particular directions about the damasks 
and velvets, but I forgot these two patterns which I 
said then I would enclose. I give your lordship many 
thanks for your goodnes in offering me the velvets you 
had directed (intended) for yourself, but you will find 
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by my last letter that my inclination is to silks of one 
colour. I wish I could do anything for your service 
here.** 

Then on loth August the duchess writes : — 

'' I have received the honour of your Lordship's 
letter, with the patterns and directions how to proceed 
in that affair, which are so exact that it is my fault 
if there ever happens any mistake. I will keep them 
very carefully by me till Lord Marlborough takes a 
resolution to furnish Woodstock, and I am sure when- 
ever he begins that work your papers will be of great 
use to him. I wish I may ever be of any to you." 

A little later Sarah, writing from Windsor Castle, 
thanks Lord Manchester for his goodness in taking so 
much trouble for her; hopes she may have an oppor- 
tunity of returning the favours she had received from 
him ; begs he will kindly order for her several lengths 
of green, yellow, blue, and scarlet damask, plain blue 
and plain scarlet velvet, also scarlet and blue satin. 

The duchess writes : — 

"Your Lordship says scarlet is the more difficult, 
and seems to think they do not dye that so well as we 
do ; but I think that what you sent me was the most 
beautiful colour I ever saw, and I like it better for a 
bed than crimson, being less common, as well as much 
handsomer. . . . The figured velvets of general colours 
are not much liked, though the fashion; but I should 
like mightily scarlet-figured velvet, without any mix- 
ture of colours, and blue and green of the same ; 
and when your Lordship has the opportunity, I should 
be glad to see a pattern of them, but of that there is 
no haste." 
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In all, the Earl of Manchester procured to her order 
upwards of four thousand seven hundred and fifty-five 
yards of material, which cost ^^2139. 

Lord Manchester also corresponded with Vanbrugh 
on the subject of music. Vanbrugh was the first to 
introduce opera-singers into England, and an opera 
was started under his auspices. Handel and Buononcini 
being engaged on the staff. Vanbrugh wrote to Lord 
Manchester, 24th February 1708: — 



" My Lord, I intended to trouble your Lordship 
with a long letter about our opera affaires ; but I have 
not time to-night, and yet I am engaged with promises 
not to let slip this post. I, therefore, only acquaint your 
Lordship that at last I got the Duke of Marlborough 
to put an end to this Play House friction by engaging 
the Queen to exert her authority, by means of which 
the actors are all put under the Patent at Covent Garden 
House, and the Operas established at the Haymarket to 
the general liking of the town. 

" Both go on in a ver)' successful manner, and with- 
out disturbing one another. This settlement pleases so 
well that people are now safer to see Operas carried to 
a greater perfection ; and in order to it the Town crys 
out for a man and woman of the first rate to be got next 
winter from Italy. At the same time, they declare for 
the future against subscriptions, and have not come into 
any this winter. 

" 1 have, therefore, with several to back me, laid 
before my Lord Marlborough the necessity there is for 
the Queen to be at some expense. And (1) have such 
an answer both from him and my Lord Treasurer as 
makes me write this letter to your Lordship, to acquaint 
you that if Nicolini and Santini will come over I will 
venture as far as ^tooo between them, to be either 
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divided equally, or more or less to another as your Lord- 
ship shall think fit to adjust with them, if you please to give 
yourself the trouble of making the agreement," &c. &c. 

Vanbrugh also suggested that the artists should be paid 
in pistoles dor or Louis cTor^ which would be a saving. 
" My affaires/' he says, "are in a much more prosperous 
state than when your Lordship left London ! " 

Sir John Vanbrugh's liabilities are thus referred to 
by Mr. Maynwaring in a letter to the duchess : — 

** I have read Mn Van. s letter, and can only say I 
am sorry for him, because I believe he is unhappy 
through his own folly, and can see no reasonable way 
to help him. What I mean by his folly is his building 
the play-house, which cost him a great deal more than 
was subscribed ; and his troubles arise from workmen 
that built it, and the tradesmen that furnished the 
cloaths, &c., for the actors." 

In another letter to Lord Manchester, Vanbrugh 
says : — 

"Tis voices are the things at present to be got, 
and if those top ones come over, 'twill facilitate bringing 
the Queen into a scheme now preparing by my Lord 
Chamberlain and others, to have concerts of music in 
the summer at Windsor twice a week in the apart- 
ments." 

He adds, at the end of his letter: "My Lady Marl- 
borough now goes very often to court, and is in perfect 
good-humour. I hope all will be right." 

Vanbrugh had to contend with many difficulties 
before opera could be established in London on a 
firm basis. It was not till twelve years later that the 
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Royal Academy of Music was founded, and regular sub- 
scriptions opened to set the opera going. The first 
royal personage to head the list was George I., who 
put down ^50,000, and appointed several great lords on 
the committee of direction. 

But this is anticipating events. In the days of 
Anne, although music was not very high class in style 
or composition, it was considered " modish " to play on 
musical instruments. The dandies used to resort to a 
tavern known as the "Crown and Anchor," and gave 
concerts, to which, for a small fee, the public were ad- 
milted. This was the origin of tlie Ancient Concerts, 
which survived for more than a hundred years. 

Purcell, who died in 1695, had foreseen the difficulty 
there would be to establish good music in England. 
He said : " Music is still in its infancy, a froward child 
which gives hopes of what he may be hereafter in 
England when the masters of it shall find more en- 
couragement. It is now learning Italian, which is its 
best master, and studying a little of the French air to 
give it somewhat more of gaiety and fashion." ' 

One of the first operas to attract delighted crowds 
was Handel's " Kinaldo." It was well put on the stage 
and had sensational effects. In one act a flight of 
sparrows were released ; they got into the house and 
fluttered out the candles. The public and the critics 
were delighted with the scenery and the actors, but 
little was said about the foreign composer, Handel. 

In March 1708, Lord Manchester wrote recommend- 
ing a Venetian musician to the Duchess of Marlborough. 
He had been in the service of the Queen of Prussia, 
could play on the bassoon, guitar, hautboy, and harpsi- 

' The remark is quoted in the Duke of Manchester's "Court and 
Society," from which work the infonnatioit about the origin of the open is 
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chord, and had composed a book of music, a copy of 
which Lord Manchester sent her Grace. Besides these 
accomplishments he could speak several languages, and 
had already been to England. 

Lord Manchester suggested that perhaps Queen 
Anne might take him into her service at a salary of 
jC 300 a year ; or possibly it might be worth the musi- 
cian's while to come for less, as he could be employed 
in helping the opera, which, his lordship believed, was 
still the fashion. 

It was not, however, fated that this versatile and 
talented artist, named Mancini, should see Queen Anne's 
court. The following is Sarah's reply : — 

" St. James, A^'I 13, 1708. 

" I am extremely ashamed to have been so long 
without thanking your Lordship for the honour of your 
letter of the i6th March, where you seemed to desire an 
answer sooner, but indeed I have been in a perpetual 
hurry ever since. I think nothing is more wanted in 
this country than such a person as your Lordship de- 
scribes, but the Queen has so little time that she never 
heard any of her own music, among which is some 
very good, and I believe she will not care to take any 
new, though what this gentleman proposes is very 
little for a man that can entertain so many ways, and 
I should think it would be very well worth their while 
that manage our operas here to make a certain bargain 
with him. 

" But every one tells me that matter is in so much 
disorder that I cannot undertake to answer for any 
promise they should make, and therefore I am fearful 
to meddle in it ; but if I were to retire from court, 
which some time or other may be one's lot, I think one 
could not bestow money better than take such a person 
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into one's house, but that cannot be thought of till 
Woodstock is built, which may not be for years, or at 
least in my life time* ... I am glad to hear your Lord- 
ship has thought of coming home, because I conclude by 
myself it is agreeable to you, and what is so will always 
be very sincerely wished by your faithful and most 
humble servant, S. Marlborough." 

In later years the duchess engaged Buononcini as 
musician and choirmaster at a salary of ;^500 a year, 
with a comfortable home at Blenheim. 

There was great rivalry between Handel and Buonon- 
cini, and among the different members of the nobility 
who supported them. 

To return to Blenheim. The Duke of Marlborough 
wrote to Mr. Boulter of Woodstock : — 

**2ist AfarcA 1706. 

•' I doubt not you have observed as well as myself 
(though I forgot to speak of it when I was last at Wood- 
stock) that it will occasion great disorder in the gardens 
if people have a liberty of coming in when they please, 
and upon inquiry I find keys have been given to 
severall, which will not be an inconvenience at the 
present, but a disobligation when you come to ask them 
again ; and therefore to prevent it in time I desire they 
may be all recalled in a gentle manner, and for the 
future no more disposed to anybody but to those whose 
business lyes in the gardens. — Your humble servant, 

" Marlborough.^ 

"In the month of August I desire you will let me 
know how the house advances." 

* Autograph letter. British Museum. 
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The greater part of th^ money voted fay Parliament 
for the buflding of the palace was never paid, con- 
sequently a lawsuit was the result in after years. The 
following account is to be found in Disraeli's '' Curiosities 
of Literature,** from an unpublished case of the Duke of 
Mariborough and Sir John Vanbrugh : *' In the absence 
of the Duke of Marlborough abroad, in 1705, Sir John 
contrived to obtain from Lord Godolphin a warrant con- 
stituting Vanbrugh surveyor, with power of contracting on 
behalf of the Duke of Marlborough. How he prevailed 
on Lord Godolphin to get this appointment does not 
appear. . . . However, Vanbrugh kept entirely to 
himself that he had the warrant ; he never mentioned 
to the duke that he possessed one, nor on his return did 
he claim to have it revived. The building proceeded 
with the same delay, and the payments with the same 
irregularity." 

Sir John had so many schemes on hand, it is not 
surprising that he neglected Blenheim. He conceived 
great ideas in the matter of building, but was in no 
hurry to bring them to a conclusion, hence friction arose 
between him and the duchess, whose practical and 
quick mind was exasperated with this method of doing 
business. 

The duke wrote : — 

" I agree entirely with you that Mr. Vanbrugh must 
be carefully observed and not suffered to begin any new 
work ; but to apply all the money to the finishing what 
I directed before I left England." 

And again in another letter : — 

** You can't be too careful of hindering Vanbrugh 

from beginning new foundations, for nothing is so good 

as the finishing of what is ordered ; and for fear of mis- 

I desire you will give orders that the stables that 
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are already covered should be finished, so that the horses 
and servants might be in that building." 

Vanbrugh, writing to the Earl of Manchester in 
July 1707, says : — 

" There is so much money required for the public 
good this year that my Lord Treasurer can't afford us at 
Blenheim half what we want ; however there will be a 
great deal done, and two summers more will finish it. 
My lady duchess has been there lately, and returned to 
Windsor so entirely pleased that she told me she should 
live to ask my pardon for ever having quarrelled with 
me, and I find she declares the same thing to the Lord 
Treasurer and to everybody. . . ." 

Vanbrugh was not the only one who found it hard 
to obtain money from the Treasury. Building and 
decorating were undertaken at Hampton Court and 
elsewhere, but the workmen were not paid for years. 

Marlborough mentions the anniversary of the battle 
of Blenheim in a letter to the duchess, and hopes she 
had not forgotten to present the Queen with the colours, 
a custom prevailing to this day. The small white flag 
with a gold embroideredy?c«r-(/He-/w is annually presented 
to the sovereign, and can be seen at Windsor Castle. 

The duke also wrote, he was so fond of pictures that 
he wished his wife had a place to put those he had until 
the gallery at Woodstock was finished, " For it is certain." 
he says, "there are not in England so fine pictures as 
some of these, particularly ' King Charles on Horseback," 
done by Vandyke. It was the Elector of Hanover's, and 
given to the Emperor, and I hope it is by this time in 
Holland." 

Marlborough had evidently ordered some " hangings " 
from Brussels, as he says in May 1708: "I have 
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been to see the hangings for your apartment and mine ; 
as much as are done of them I think are very fine. I 
shall not send them over until the winter, unless you 
desire them. I should be glad at your leisure you would 
be providing everything that may be necessary for 
furnishing those two apartments, and that you direct 
Vanbrugh to finish the breaks between the windows 
in the great cabinet with looking-glass, for I am resolved 
to furnish the room with the finest pictures I can get/' 
He frequently mentions his longing to see the place 
finished and to live there in quiet with her. 

The "hangings" the duke mentions in several letters 
to the duchess must be the very fine tapestry still to be 
seen at Blenheim, representing the various battles in 
which Marlborough had been engaged. The figures 
of both men and horses are life size. In one, depicting 
the battle of Bouchain, Earl Cadogan's dog is intro- 
duced ; he followed his master through all his campaigns. 
Among the pictures of interest at Blenheim are those 
given to the duke by gjateful municipalities — ** Lot's 
Departure out of Sodom," presented by the city of 
Antwerp ; a portrait of " Rubens and his Wife and 
Family," presented by the city of Brussels ; " Lot and 
his Daughter" (Rubens), presented by the Emperor of 
Germany. A great many other pictures were bought 
by the duke and duchess when abroad. Sarah made 
a list of these, with the prices then paid^ — a great 
contrast to their present value ! 

In the month of August 1708 the Duke of Marl- 
borough won the battle of Oudenarde, which began at 
5 P.M. and lasted till 10 p.m. The Electoral Prince of 
Hanover, afterwards George I., had a narrow escape ; 
he was saved by a corporal killing two French officers 
who were attacking the prince. 

^ British Museum. 
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A thanksgiving for this victory was held at St. Paul's 
on the 19th August. The duchess accompanied the 
Queen in her coach. The procession started from the 
Cockpit at 9 A.M., and her Majesty did not return until 
four o'clock. 

It was now brought home to Sarah how much her 
influence with the Queen had waned. Finding the 
jewels she had carefully prepared for her Majesty to 
wear had been discarded for some other arrangement 
prepared by Mrs. Masham, the Duchess of Marlborough 
felt hurt. It was the more unpalatable as the duke, her 
husband, was being honoured on this occasion. It is 
said an altercation on the subject actually took place in 
the cathedral between her Majesty and the duchess. 
Sarah's eyes were opened by this incident, and perceiv- 
ing that intrigues were undermining her own and the 
duke's interests with the Queen, was most anxious he 
should be informed of what was going on. This infor- 
mation she dared not commit to writing, so determined 
upon a journey to Flanders, ostensibly to compliment 
the duke on his recent victory, but really to acquaint 
him of the cabals undermining his influence at court. 
Of this expedition an anecdote is told. 

Being much preoccupied on leaving Dunkirk, where 
she passed one night, the duchess omitted to make a 
present to the chambermaid at tlie inn. The maid 
resented this, attributing the neglect to want of gene- 
rosity ; she determined to compensate herself. Pro- 
curing a number of bottles, she filled them with some 
coloured water, corking and sealing them securely. The 
girl then announced she had a quantity of eye-water, 
which the Duchess of Marlborough on leaving Dunkirk 
had given her to sell. As a result of the ruse, such 
miraculous cures were attributed to the lotion that their 
fame reached the duchess's ears in the English camp. 
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Her Grace t h ere up on recollected her omission, and 
fdt vexed at the reseatment shown bf die servant, but 
knew not how to remedf it. On returning home the 
duchess ag^in stayed at the inn. That n^ht the maid 
attended her as befete. ^Child.*' said Sarah, ''I hear 
jtiu have a famous e]re-water to seD ; I have a mind to 
be a purchaser.'^ The giri much confused, answered 
fainthr that k had been disposrd ot ''What quantity 
mi^btjroQ hare of it?"^ sud her Grace. ''Only a few 

DL can you supply more?" 

youi^ wfiman, greatly em- 

falfii^on her knees, 

confessed her fink and implnfcil pagdon " Nay ; but 

make up some 
£cc me. for I have an nrrHmt character of its sovereign 
virroes." Findfa^that the thwhrss would not be denied, 
the giri fetched some bonks. andL to die duchess's aston- 
tshmeEiC she focand her own crest attadied to them, a 
thm^she hjMl neier ihi.unn oC 

"^Weft. CUT dear.^ said Sarahs " I find you*re a mistress 
of yv>ar trade ; ivu nuke no scrapie to counterfeit a 

M^jiJUnt^ repfied the wnidL *'yoa dropped the seal 
Mt and daa put the idea into my head." 
1 whiyt n^lht yv«n gain.*^ smd her Grace, " by 

F»v te^ncs;." w;fcs the answer. 

wrU^ sjud the d;9dbes$, ''please reslore the 
.s«>aI aikI therf is Jkxi^Je thtt sum for you," patting five 
y VN»4^v 4"^ i» her hMil and die added wkh a severe 
KvNk aikI in A $«« voiw. \fifwtnr ^ immtfwfntsT * 

In iXtv^ber. tv^wAn5$ the end of the cui^a^ii, the 
Ku\^ vvt 5vAW>5\\\ ihJnki:^ MjtnlMrvwgh was about to 
cax^Mik t^vr hiViUxKl wbh<d him a prosperous voyage. 
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The duke answered in French with great humour, ** Que 
le temps etant fort froid, il ne voulait pas passer la 
mer sans Gand.'' Accordingly, he and Prince Eugene 
crowned their successes by the taking of Ghent and 
Bruges^ the former place having been betrayed into 
French hands some months previously. 

On the duke's arrival before Ghent, the chief magis- 
trate waited upon him and begged he would not bombard 
the town, assuring him he would prevail on the garrison 
to surrender. Notwithstanding this, preparations for an 
assault went forward. Before it was too late, Count la 
Motte capitulated, and the garrison was allowed to march 
out with all honour. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

UNDER QUEEN ANNE 
(i 704-1 709) 

^' Then came your new friend : you began to change — 
I saw it and grieved — to slacken and to cool ; 
Till taken with her seeming openness, 
You turned your warmer currents all to her, 
To me you froze : this was my mead for alL 
Yet I bore up in part from ancient love, 
And partly that I hoped to win you back." 

By various hints in the preceding letters, one perceives 
things had not been going very smoothly at court. 
To understand the misunderstandings that led up to 
this state of affairs, it is necessary to go back a little 
in point of time. 

On becoming Queen, Anne had thrown herself into 
the hands of the Tory party, a step disapproved of 
by Lady Marlborough, who considered the Queen would 
have done better to support the Whigs, as stauncher to 
the principles of the Revolution and more likely to 
promote the welfare of queen and country. 

These two great factions. Whig and Tory, were 
the outcome of the Puritans and Royalists. Many of 
the Tories were believed to be Jacobites at heart 
They hated the dissenters and were against tolera- 
tion. Party feeling was intense, and showed itself by 
bitter acrimony on both sides. As time went on these 
factions modified their opinions, and about a hundred 
years later merged into the Conservative and Liberal 

parties of the present day. 
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Anne from her infancy had imbibed the most un- 
conquerable prejudice against the Whigs, looking upon 
them as Republicans and implacable enemies to the 
Church of England. The Tories had on the contrary 
assisted her with her settlement, though they had done 
this more to oppose King William than out of regard 
for the Princess Anne. 

Sarah says that notwithstanding Lord Marlborough 
and Lord Godolphin's long devotion to her cause, Anne 
would not have favoured them on ascending the throne 
had they not belonged to the Tory party. Both these 
lords had from childhood held the belief that the Tory 
or High Church party was the best for the Constitution. 
"Nor," says Sarah, "were they perfectly undeceived 
but by experience ! " 

The differences that arose between the Queen and 
Sarah on the subject of politics, was no doubt the thin 
end of the wedge of discord, and these disagreements 
were taken advantage of by two intriguing persons 
about the court. These were Mrs. Masham and Harley, 
who had for long been plotting to get the Queen into 
their power. 

Something must now be said of Mrs. Masham's 
— otherwise Abigail Hill's— antecedents. Long before 
Sarah's birth, one of her father's sisters married a Mr. Hill, 
a merchant trading in the East, who unfortunately was 
not content with ordinary business, but took to specula- 
tion and brought ruin upon his family. It was after 
Princess Anne's marriage that Mrs. Churchill was in- 
formed that these relations of hers, whom she had 
never seen, were in great want — on hearing which 
Sarah gave ten guineas for their immediate necessities, 
promising to do what she could for them. Subsequently 
she saw Mrs. Hill and helped her further. Soon after 
the interview Mrs. Hill died, and left four children. 
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Abigail, the eldest, was invited to live at St Albans 
with Sarah's own family, and was treated with great 
kindness. A vacancy occurring in the princess's house- 
hold, Sarah applied for the post for her cousin and 
obtained it 

When later Lord Churchill was forming the Duke 
of Gloucester's household, Sarah got him to appoint 
Abigail's younger sister a superintendent of the laundry, 
and on the young prince's death a pension of ;^2oo a 
year was granted her out of the privy purser This 
sum was afterwards computed, and an annuity bought 
with the money. 

Abigail's eldest brother obtained a post in the 
Custom- House, through the good offices of Lord Godol- 
phin, while the youngest boy Mrs. Churchill clothed and 
sent to a good school at St. Albans, frequently asking 
him to her house, and treating him as her own child. 
When he left school he obtained a vacant post in Prince 
George's household, at Sarah's request, and later was 
prompted Groom of the Chamber to the Duke of 
Gloucester. "And," says Sarah, "though my Lord 
Marlborough always said that Jack Hill was good for 
nothing, yet, to oblige me, he made him his aide-Kle-camp 
and afterwards gave him a regiment, but it was his sister's 
interest that raised him to be a general and to command 
in that ever memorable expedition to Quebec When 
Mr. Harley thought it useful to attack the Duke of 
Marlborough in Parliament, this Quebec general, this 
honest Jack Hill, this once ragged boy whom I clothed, 
happening to be sick in bed, was nevertheless per- 
suaded by his sister to get up and go to the House to 
vote against the Duke." 

Sarah has been blamed for providing so well for her 
relations, but she would have been much more censured in 
her own day if, with so much influence, she had allowed 
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them to starve. The black ingratitude she experienced 
was enough to turn the milk of human kindness to 
gall and wormwood in a temperament such as the 
Duchess of Marlborough possessed. How she was 
requited by the Hill family is best told in her own 
words. 

She says.' " 1 had done so much to oblige her 
(Abigail) without having ever done anything to oflfend 
her, that it was long before I could bring myself to 
think her other than a true friend, or forbear rejoicing 
at any instance of favour shown her by the Queen. I 
observed that she was grown more shy of coming to 
me. but I imputed this to her peculiar moroseness 
of temper, and for some time made no other reflection 
upon it. 

" The first thing which led me into inquiries about 
her conduct was being told (In the summer of 1707) 
that my cousin Hill was privately married to Mr. 
Masham. I went to her and asked if it were true. 
She owned it was, and begged my pardon for having 
concealed it from me. As much reason as I had 
to take ill this reserve in her behaviour, I was willing 
to impute it to bashfulness and want of breeding 
rather than to anything worse. I embraced her 
with my usual tenderness, and very heartily wished 
her joy ; and then, turning the discourse, entered 
into her concerns in as friendly a manner as possible, 
contriving How to accommodate her with lodgings by 
removing her sister into some of my own. I then 
inquired of her very kindly whether the Queen knew 
of her marriage, and very innocently offered my ser- 
vice if she needed it to make that matter easy. She 
had by this time learnt the art of dissimulation pretty 
well, and answered with an air of unconcemedness, that 

' " CctndocL" 
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'the bedchamber women had ahieady acquainted the 
Queen with it,' hoping by this answer to divert any 
further examination into the matter. But I went pre- 
sently to the Queen and asked her« ' why she had not 
been so kind as to tdl me of my cousin*s marriage,' 
expostuladi^ with her upon the point, and putting her in 
mind of what she used to say to me out of Montaigne, 
*that it was no breach of promise of secrecy to tell 
such a friend anything, because it was no more than 
telling it to one's self All the answer I could obtain 
from her Majesty was this, * I have a hundred times bid 
Masham tell it you and she would not' 

" The conduct both of the Queen and Mrs. Masham 
convinced me that there was some mystery in the 
afiair, and thereupon I set myself to inquire into iL 

"In less than a week's time I discovered 'that my 
cousin waa become an absolute favourite; that the 
Queen herself was present at her marriage in Dr. 
Arbuthnot's lodgings,' at which time her Majesty had 
called for a round sum out of the privy purse ; ' that 
Mrs. Masham came often to the Queen, when the prince 
was asleep, and was generally two hours every day in 
private with her.' 

" I likewise discovered beyond dispute that Mr. 
Harley's ' correspondence and interest at court was by 
means of this woman.' 

'' I was struck with astonishment at such an instance 
of ingratitude, and should not have believed, if there 
had been any room for doubting. 

'' Even the husband of Mrs. Masham had obligations 
to me. It was at my instance that he was first made a 
page, then equerry, and afterwards groom of the bed- 
chamber to the prince ; for all which he himself thank'd 
me, as for favours procured by my means. 

*' My Lord Marlborough was at first no less in- 
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credulous than I, as appears by the following letter from 
him, in answer to one from me on this subject : — 



" ■ Meldest, Jum 3, 1 707. 

' The wisest thing is to have to do with as few people 
If you are sure that Mrs. Masham speaks 
of business to the Queen, I should think, you might 
with some caution tell of it, which would do good. For 
she certainly must be grateful and will mind what you 
say.' " 

Sarah continues, "It became easy now to decypher 
many particulars, which had hitherto remained mysteri- 
ous, and my reflection quickly brought to mind many 
passages which had seemed odd and unaccountable, but 
had left no impressions of suspicion or jealousy. Parti- 
cularly I remembered that a long while before this, 
being with the Queen (to whom I had gone privately by 
a secret passage from my lodgings to the bedchamber), 
on a sudden this woman, not knowing I was there, came 
in with the boldest and gayest air possible, but upon 
sight of me stopped ; and immediately changing her 
manner and making a most solemn courtesy, ' Did your 
Majesty ring?' and then went out again. This singu- 
lar behaviour needed no interpreter now to make it 
understood. But not to dwell on such trifling incidents, 
as soon as I had got a thorough insight into her 
management, I wrote her the following letter : — 

"'Sept. 33, 1707. 
"'Since the conversation I had with you at your 
lodgings, several things have happened to confirm me 
in what I was hard to believe, that you have made me 
returns very unsuitable to what I might have expected. 
1 always speak my mind so plainly that I should have 
told you so myself, if I had the opportunity which I 
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hbjp^d'fdr. Bi!it being now so near parting, think this 
way ofiettii^ you kiiow to be the least uneasy to you 
as well as to your humble servant, 

"S. Marlborough. 

" Though I vras to go to Woodstock the next day, I 
stayed at Windsor almost all the morning to wait her 
answer. This could not be had so soon, it being neces- 
sary to consult with her great director (Harley) in so 
nice a matter. However, an answer was sent after me, 
the whole ffame and stile of which showed it to be the 
genuine product of an artful man, who knew perfectly 
well the management of such an affair. 

" * Windsor, 545^/. 24, 1707. 

** * While I was expecting a message from your Grace 
to wait upon you according to your conmiancls, last night 
i received a letter which surprises me no less than it 
afflicts me, because it lays a most heavy charge upon me 
of an ungrateful behaviour to your g^ce. Her Majesty 
was pleased to tell me that you was angry with me for 
not acquainting you with my marriage. I did believe, 
after so generous a pardon, your Grace would think no 
rhore of that I am confident by the expressions of your 
letter that somebody has told a malicious lie of me to 
your Grace, from which it is impossible for fhe to vindi- 
cate myself till I know the crime I am accused of. I am 
sure, madam, your goodness cannot deny me what the 
meanest may ask the greatest, I mean justice to know 
my accuser. Without that, all friendship must be at the 
mercy of every malicious liar, as they are, who have so 
barbarously and unjustly brought me under your dis- 
pleasure, the greatest unhappiness that could befall me. 
I therefore make it my most humble request to your 
Griace, that if ever I had the least shslre of yout friend- 
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ship, you would be pleased to give me that parting token 
to let me know who this wicked person is, and then 1 do 
not doubt but I shall make it plain how much they have 
wronged me, as well as imposed upon your Grace. As 
my affliction is very great, you will, I hope, in compas- 
sion let me hear from you, and believe me, what 1 really 
am, madam, your grace's most humble servant. 

'"A. Hill.' 

" As 1 believe nobody at this time doubts whether 
the writer of this letter was practising to undermine me 
with the Queen, I shall make no reflections upon it. My 
answer to it was in these terms : — 

"'(Woodstock). 

" ' I received your letter upon the road to this place, 
and I can assure you the occasion of my complaints did 
not proceed from any ill offices that had been done you 
to me, but from my own observation, which makes the 
impression much the stronger. But I think the subject 
is not very proper for a letter, and therefore I must defer 
it till we meet, and give you no further trouble at this 
time, from your most humble servant, 

'"S. Marlborough.'" 



On the duchess's return to St. James's she expected 
Mrs. Masham would call upon her to clear up the mis- 
understanding between them, but twelve days elapsed 
before she received even a message from her cousin, 
although they were both living under the same roof. 



" Forgiveness 
But they ne'< 



o the injured doth belong. 

r pardon who have done the rrong," 



might well apply to Mrs. Masham. 

" At length," says Duchess Sarah, " having one night 
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passed her window on my return home» she sent one of 
her maids to my woman to ask her how I did» and to let 
me know she was gone to Kensington. This behaviour 
was so very ridiculous that the next time I saw the "Queen 
I could not forbear speaking of it, and at the same time 
telling her all that had passed between us. 

" The Queen looked grave and said, * she (Abigail) 
was mightily in the right not to come near me.* I 
answered, ' that I did not understand that^ since she had 
expressed such a concern at my displeasure, and since 
the clearing up of matters had been reserved to our 
meeting.' The Queen replied, * that it was very natural 
for her to be afraid to come to me, when she saw I was 
ang^ with her.* To this I answered, *that she had, 
could have, no reason to be afraid unless she knew her- 
self guilty of some crime.* It was the Queen's usual way 
on any occasion, where she was predetermined (and my 
Lord Marlborough^has told me that it was her father's) 
to repeat over and over some principal words she had 
resolved to use, and to stick firmly to them. She con- 
tinued therefore to say, 'it was very natural, and she 
was very much in the right.' 

" So that this conversation with her Majesty produced 
nothing but an undeniable proof that the new favourite 
was deeply rooted in her heart and affections ; and that 
it was thought more advisable to let the breach between 
Mrs. Masham and me grow wider and wider than to use 
any method to make it up. 

'* Now, within two days, Mrs. Masham contrived to 
make me a visit when I was abroad. Upon observing 
this, and considering that our meeting could be to no 
purpose but to draw fruitless and false professions from 
her, I gave a general order to my servants to say, when- 
ever she should call, that I was not at home. After 
some time it was thought proper that she should write 
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to me and desire 1 would see her, to which I consented 
and appointed a time. 

" When she came I began to tell her ' that it was 
plain the Queen was much changed towards me, and that 
I could not attribute this to anything but secret manage- 
ment ; that I knew she had been very frequently with 
her Majesty in private, and that the very attempt to 
conceal this by artifice, from such a friend as I had been 
to her, was alone a very ill sign, and enough to prove a 
very bad purpose at heart." To this she very gravely 
answered, * that she was sure the Queen, who had loved 
me extremely, would always be very kind to me.' It 
was some minutes before I could recover from the sur- 
prise with which so extraordinary an answer struck me. 
To see a woman, whom I had raised out of the dust, put 
on such a superior air, and to hear her assure me by way 
of consolation, ' that the Queen would be always very 
kind to me ! ' 

" At length I went on to reproach her with her ingrati- 
tude and her secret management to undermine those 
who had so long, and with so much honour, served her 
Majesty. To this she answered, 'that she never spoke 
to the Queen about business, but that she sometimes 
gave her petitions which came to the backstairs, and 
with which she knew I did not care to be troubled.' 
And with such insincere answers she thought to colour 
over the matter, while I knew for certain she had before 
this obtained pensions for several of her friends, and 
had frequently paid to others out of the privy purse 
sums of money which the Queen had ordered me to 
bring her; and that she was long every day with her 
Majesty in private. Our conversation ended, we sat 
awhile silent, she rose up and said, 'she hoped I would 
give her leave to come sometimes and inquire after my 
health;' which, it is plain, she did not design to do, for 
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she never o6ce came near me after this. Notwithstanding 
which, when she owned her marriage publicly, I went 
with Lady Sutherland to visit her, not that I intended 
to have any further intercourse with her, or to dissemble 
the ill opinion I had of her, but purely out of respect for 
the Queen and to avoid disagreeable discourse, which 
my refusing that ordinary civility might occasion. 

** Not many days after this I went to pay my respects 
to the Queen in the Christmas holidays, and before I 
went in I learnt from the page that Mrs. Masham was 
just then sent for. The moment I saw her Majesty I 
plainly perceived she was very uneasy. She stood all 
the while I was with her, and looked coldly upon me, as 
if her intention was that I should no longer doubt of my 
loss of her affections. Upon observing what reception I 
had, I said, ' I was very sorry I had happened to come 
so unseasonably.' Making my courtesy to go away, the 
Queen, with a great deal of disorder in her face and with- 
out speaking a word, took me by the hand. Thereupon 
I stooped down to kiss her's ; she took me up with a very 
cold embrace, and then, without one kind word, let me go. 
So strange a treatment after my long services, and after 
such repeated assurances from her Majesty of an unalter- 
able affection, made me think that, in justice to myself^ 
as well as regard to my mistress's interest, I ought to 
write to her in the plainest and sincerest manner possible 
and expostulate with her upon her change to me, and 
upon the new counsels by which she seemed to be wholly 
governed. My letter was in these terms : — 

'* * If Mrs. Morley will be so good as to reflect and 
examine impartially her last reception of Mrs. Freeman, 
how very different from formerly, when you were glad to 
see her come in and sorry when she went away; certainly 
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you can't wonder at her reproaches upon an embrace that 
seemed to have no satisfaction in it but that of getting 
rid of her, in order to enjoy the conversation of one that 
has the good fortune to please you better, though I am 
sure nobody did ever endeavour it with more sincerity 
than Mrs. Freeman has done. If I had considered only 
my interests, and that of my family, I might have borne 
this change without any complaint, for I believe Mrs. 
Morley would be sincere in doing us good. But I have 
once been honoured with an open, kind con6dence and 
trust that made all my services agreeable ; and it is not 
possible to lose it without a mortification too great to be 
passed with silence, being sure I have never done any- 
thing to forfeit it, having never betrayed or abused that 
confidence by giving a false representation of anybody. 
My temper is naturally sincere, and Mrs. Morley did like 
it for many years. It is not in the least altered. I appeal 
lo God Almighty that I never designed or pursued any- 
thing but I was thoroughly convinced it was Mrs. Morley's 
true interest and honour. I think I may safely put it to 
that trial if anything has yet proved unsuccessful that 
was of public consequence that Mrs. Freeman has been 
earnest to persuade Mrs. Morley to. It is not possible 
for me to dissemble so as to appear what I am not. 
So much by way of apology for what happened upon 
Wednesday last. 

" ' If Mrs. Morley has any remains of the tenderness 
she once professed for her faithful Freeman, I would beg 
she might be treated one of these days either with the 
openness and confidence of a friend, as she was for twenty 
years, or else in that manner necessary for the post she 
is in, which unavoidably forces her to troubling Mrs. 
Morley upon the account of others. If she pleases to 
chuse which of these ways, or any other she likes Mrs. 
Freeman live in, she (Mrs. F.) promises to follow aoy 
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rule that is laid down, and is resolved to her life's end, 
and upon all occasions, to show that Mrs. Morley never 
had a more faithful servant' 

"My Lord Marlborough or my Lord Godolphin 
(I forget which) carried my letter. The Queen took no 
notice of it to either of these Lords, but some days after 
she wrote me an answer, in which she very much softened 
what had passed. I was very much pleased to find her 
Majesty in that disposition, and once more put on as 
easy an appearance as I could." 

This much Sarah. In a short time " the great breach 
at court " became publicly known. Lord Godolphin and 
Lord Marlborough waited on the Queen, and **told her 
in the most respectful manner, that it was impossible for 
them to do any more service while Mr. Harley was in 
her confidence." 

For not only had they become aware of his personal 
intrigues against themselves, but the finishing stroke 
was the discovery that a clerk named Gregg in Barley's 
office had sold information to France. 

When the matter was laid before the Queen, she 
refused to inquire into Barley's conduct, and appeared 
uneasy when it was spoken of. So her two minister3 
" went away, to the wonder of the whole-^court." 

At the Cabinet Council next day the Duke of Somer- 
set said, "he did not see how they could deliberate on 
foreign matters since the General was not there, and 
the Queen saw that the rest of her ministers and chief 
officers were resolved to withdraw from her service if 
she did not recall the two who had left it" On the 
following day the Queen sent for the Duke of Marl- 
borough and informed him that Barley should leave his 
post ; this he did two days later. The decision was 
arrived at, Sarah thinks, at Barley's suggestion. 
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The Queen, however, resented her ministers' conduct 
in the affair, and they soon saw they had lost her con- 
fidence. For some weeks the Duchess of Marlborough 
abstained from going to court; "But," says Burnet, 
"afterwards the breach was made up in appearance, 
though it was little more than appearance." 

Gregg was brought to trial. He defended himself 
by saying that State papers were left so carelessly about 
in Harley's office that any one could read or copy them. 
It was, however, necessary to make a public example. 
Gregg was therefore sentenced to be executed. Before 
he died he cleared Harley of all complicity, and appeared 
sorry for his treachery. 

Sarah writes : — 

"Through the whole summer after Harley's dis- 
mission the Queen continued to have secret correspond- 
ence with him. And that this might be better managed 
she staid all the sultry season, even when the prince 
was panting for breath, in that small house she had 
formerly purchased at Windsor, which, though hot as an 
oven, was then said to be cool, because from the Park 
such persons as Mrs. Masham had a mind to bring to 
her Majesty could be let in privately by the garden." 

It appears Prince George was unfavourable to the 
Harley and Masham faction, for the Queen fell into the 
inconvenient habit of holding nocturnal conferences with 
them, her health suffering in consequence. A humour 
in her eyes, to which she had been subject from a 
child, caused great public concern. Prince George re- 
marked that it was no wonder she suffered, but rather 
that she was not worse from late hours. Harley enter- 
tained the Queen with long and amusing stories, and 
had gradually insinuated himself into her regard. 

The Queen continued outwardly friendly to the 
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DodKK €i Mxfbomag^ to 

OB lf»r 6, 170B: 



^ I am sorry joo had so iMack at dice jesMxx&Mf. 
I woo j^soq, but have lost about half of it 9gm das 



About this time Sarah obtained a giant of land dose 
to Sl James's for boiI£i^ a town house: The leieisio n 
had long been promised her, but die could not obtain 
possession until die death of some of Qoeen Catfaerme's 
former suite, who occupied rooms in what was known as 
the Friaiy. The duke dad not ahogcdier ap prove of the 
scheme. He says^ July i, 1708 : — 

''You desire to know which is best, fifty years or 
three lives^ I should think the term of years to be 
much the best, but those thii^ are good or bad accord- 
ing to your own thoughts, so that you are the p roperes t 
judge. Besides, you know I have no great opinion of 
this project, for I am very omfident that in time you 
will be sensible that this buildii^ will cost you mudi 
more money than the thing is worth, for you may build 
a better apartxnent than you have, but you never wiU 
have so many conveniences as you have in your lodgii^[s^ 
and you may depend upon it that it will cost you douUe 
the money of their first estimate. 

" It is not a proper place for a great house, and I 
am sure when you have built a litde one you will not 
like it, so that if you have not set your heart upon it, I 
should advise you would think well upon it, for it is 
certainly more advisable to buy a house than to build 



one.*' 



The duchess, however, had set her mind upon 
building the house, and she got Lord Godolphin to 
obtain from the Queen the lease of the Crown land for 
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the purpose. It was granted her under the Great Seal 
in the name of certain trustees. Finding the space at 
her disposal not sufficient for a large garden, the follow- 
ing year, i 709, the original lease was cancelled, and a 
further piece of ground, known as the Royal Garden, 
was granted under a fresh lease for fifty years. 

Having had experience of Sir John Vanbrugh's 
dilatory habits while finishing Blenheim, and perhaps 
also considering his style too massive and palatial for a 
cown house, she employed Sir Christopher Wren, now 
an old man, to build her house. She could hardly have 
chosen any one with greater taste and simplicity of 
style than this architect. 

Marlborough House was originally a two-storied 
dwelling, with an ornamental balustrade surmounting 
the top. At the main entrance facing the Park were 
niches containing figures, and in the centre a handsome 
flight of steps. 

It was remarked about this time that "the Duchess 
of Marlborough was mighty well at court, but the 
Queen's fondness for t'other lady (Mrs. Masham) was 
not to be expressed." To show she appreciated her 
services, in the following September the Queen appointed 
Mrs. Masham Keeper of the Mall in St. James's Park, 
a sinecure worth ^^500 a year. 

The Royal Family were continually moving back* 
wards and forwards from Windsor to Kensington, 
change of air having been found good for Prince 
George's health, which was very precarious. He quilted 
Windsor for the last time on October i6th, and travelled 
to Kensington. Here he died on October 28th, to 
the great grief of the Queen, who dearly loved him. 
Although a foreigner, he was thoroughly English in 
his tastes, and delighted in the successes of his adopted 
country, which be looked upon as his own. 
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raief to some natures to forget grief by occupying the 
mind with trifles. It was this want of sympathy be- 
tween the former comrades that led the Queen to 
prefer the ministrations of Abigail, who more quickly 
fell into her moods. 

Finding this to be the case, and having much busi- 
ness to occupy her thoughts, it is very evident the 
duchess neglected the Queen at this time, and by so 
doing widened the breach between them. Her friends 
were getting uneasy at her loss of influence. Mr. Mayn- 
waring writes : " I hope your Grace sees the Queen 
every day, at least like a Scotch lady — as you call it — 
for if you should live a week in the house and not do it, 
your friends that know not much of the matter will be 
concerned at it and wish ii otherwise. ... It is much 
against my inclination to wish your Grace uneasiness 
tho' for a moment, but it is in order to make yourself and 
your friends easy for a long time, which will never 
happen if you do not see the Queen sometimes. I have 
been sorry to find that you will not seem to understand 
that so clearly as you do everything else. If it is a 
trouble to your Grace, I hope 'tis the only one you will 
ever know, and that in all other respects you will have 
as much happiness as you deserve, which is more than 
ever anybody yet enjoyed." 

It was certainly unfortunate for the duke that his 
wife no longer held her former influence with the Queen. 
While Marlborough was in Flanders her Majesty wrote 
to beg he would give the command vacant by the death 
of the Earl of Essex to Mr. Hill, Mrs. Masham's brother, 
whose service did not entitle him to such promotion, 
and whose family the duke well knew were undermining 
his interest. This was proposed by the Queen's secret 
counsellors to make her ministers quit her, first getting 
her to appoint bishops without consulting her ministers. 
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and then prevailing upon her to select military officers 
without the advice of the commander-in-chief. It was 
thought Mr. Hill's appointment would sow discontent 
among the officers, and would tend to lessen the duke's 
authority in the army as well as at home. On the other 
hand, should the duke refuse, this would furnish an ex- 
cellent pretence for the outcry " that the Queen was. a 
cypher^ and could do nothing;'' In fact, as we learn 
from the Duchess of Marlborough, these counsellors 
wished her to discard the ministers whose fidelity she 
had experienced, and who had carried her glory to the 
highest pitch, intimating that she " was a slave to the 
Marlborough family," while at the same time they were 
intent on making her their own slave. 

Sir Robert Walpole tried, knowing well this action 
would discredit Marlborough with the allies, to dissuade 
the Queen from signing Hill's commission without the 
duke's knowledge and consent, but without avaiL He 
therefore wrote to Marlborough advising him to ac- 
quiesce the best way he could. Lord Godolphin also 
wrote to the same effect. 

When the duke returned from abroad he waited t>n 
the Queen, and represented to her what a prejudice . it 
would be to her service to promote so junior an officer 
before those of higher rank ; besides, such a particular 
favour to a brother of Mrs. Masham could only be inter- 
preted as a declaration against all those who were hot 
her friends. In short, the duke said all he could think 
of to change her resolution, but to no purpose. Lord 
Godolphin and Lord Somers both spoke to her Majesty 
on the same subject, representing the duke's long devo- 
tion to her service, and the bad effect this appointment 
would have upon the army abroad ; but the Queen 
would say nothing favourable about Marlborough. He 
therefore left London for Windsor on the 15th January, 
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and was absent when the Privy Council assembled. The 
Queen made no remark about his absence, but Marl- 
borough's withdrawal caused great wonder and talk. 
Several of the nobility spoke to her Majesty of the con- 
sequences likely to arise from thus mortifying a faithful 
servant Anne, although acknowledging the duke's 
services, would not unbend, saying she hoped they 
would all, after mature reflection, change their views. 
At one time it was feared that the matter would be 
taken up by the House of Commons, but, owing to the 
duke's particular desire, no such action was taken. Sarah 
says : " This design was laid to my charge, but I said 
enough to the Queen to vindicate myself from it." 

The Harley and Masham faction, becoming alarmed 
at the way the matter was being taken up, besought her 
Majesty to allow the duke to dispose of the regiment as 
he thought fit. However, before this reached Marl- 
borough he had already written the Queen a letter of re- 
monstrance, pointing out that he had lost her confidence 
The Queen in her reply entered into no particulars, but 
assured him he had no grounds for suspicion, and de- 
sired him to come to town. Fearing, however, that 
some motion might be made in Parliament against Mrs. 
Masham, her Majesty sent messages to several persons 
to stand by her ; some of these were known enemies 
to the Revolution. The Jacobites were therefore en- 
couraged, and were seen running to court, with faces 
full of business and concern, "as if," says the duchess, 
"they were going to get the government into their 
hands." All this, according to Sarah, was represented 
as a kind of victory over the Marlborough family, which 
no doubt prevented a reconciliation. The duchess wrote 
to the Queen that, if Lord Marlborough and Lord Godol- 
phin were unable to carry on the Government and were 
to retire, her Majesty would find herself in the hands of 
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a violent party, whom she declared would have " very 
little mercy or even humanity for her Majesty." 

The result proved the truth of this prediction, and 
when some years afterwards the Queen, " harassed and 
intimidated by turns, sank under pressure, not of public 
business but of party rancour*' the value and good 
sense of the duchess's warnings became apparent. Lady 
Masham had Jacobean tendencies, and the duchess's 
fears were justified that events were tending to bring in 
the "Prince of Wales." Sarah never uses the word 
" Pretender," knowing full well he had a right by birth 
to the former title, and in this she shows her hatred of 
untruth or make-believe. 

Anne's obstinacy had been previously shown in regard 
to Lord Somers. A few years before, Vanbrugh wrote • 
" Things are in an odd way at court ; all the interest of 
Lord Treasurer and Lady Marlborough, backed by every 
man in the Cabinet, can (not) prevail with the Queen to 
admit my Lord Somers into anything, not so much as to 
make him Attorney-General. She answers little to 
them, but stands firm against all they say." 

Queen Anne cordially disliked Lord Somers, with- 
out apparent reason. He had particularly polished and 
deferential manners, and was a great contrast to 
Harley, who occasionally appeared the worse for drink. 
'* I remember," says the Duchess of Marlborough, "to 
have been at several of Lord Somers' conversations 
with Queen Anne, to fill out their tea, and wash their 
cups. 'Tis certain that as soon as he got into his post, 
to obtain which I so often urged the Queen, he made 
his court to Abigail and very seldom came to me, and it 
is true that Lord Oxford and St. John used to laugh in 
their cups that they had instructed the Queen (how) to 
behave, so as to make Lord Somers think he should be 
her chief minister." 



CHAPTER IX 

UNDER QUEEN ANNE 
(1709-1712) 

" I do profess 
^ That for your highness' good I ever labour'd 
More than mine own." 

During the duke's absence abroad in 1708, the super- 
intendent of works at Blenheim, a Mr. Travers, wrote 
to inform the duchess that Sir John Vanbrugh had 
spent about ;^2000 upon the old manor of Wood- 
stock, and, complaining of the expense, begged her 
to put a stop to it He was of the opinion that Sir 
John did not intend to reside there, as he had already 
another house in the park on which money had been 
laid out Mr. Travers also wrote to the duke in Flan- 
ders to ask permission to reside in a portion of the 
manor, as it was conveniently near to his business. 
The duke made no reply to this request; but, on his 
return in April, he went down to Woodstock with the 
duchess and Lord Godolphin, and a great consultation 
was held whether these ruins should stand or fall The 
Lord Treasurer gave it as his opinion that they were an 
unsightly object, and should be as assuredly removed 
as if a man had a wen on his face. 

The duchess says : " They were not in themselves a 
very agreeable sight ; they happened to stand very near 
the middle of this very fine castle of Blenheim, and in 
the way of the prospect down the g^eat avenue, for 
which a bridge of so vast an expense is made to go 
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«n a serious matter. The following letter throws some 
light on the difficulties : — 

"Dear Mrs. Jennens, — I have looked upon this 
damask by daylight. The Pattern is not so large as 
she stated, but he has kept it so ill that it looks full 
as old as what I have, which is better than if it was 6ne 
fresh Damask. But I think it a good argument to him 
to sell it cheap ; for though I like it very much for this 
use, I would not buy it for any other. But don't part 
with it, for I would have the whole piece upon any 
terms that you can get it. I shall want a vast number 
of feather beds and quilts. I wish you would take this 
opportunity to get the prices of all such Things as will be 
wanted in that wild, unmerciful house, for the Man you 
go to is famous for low prices. I would have some of 
the Feather Beds Swansdown, all good and sweet 
Feathers, even for the Servants. I am not in haste for 
any Thing you are so good as to do for me."' 

The duke longed for the day when he could retire 
and live quietly at Blenheim. He writes from the 
Hague in July 1709: — 

" What gives me the greatest prospect of the happiness 
of being with you is that certainly the Misery of France 
increases, which must bring us to a Peace ; the Misery of 
all the poor people we sec is such that one must be a brute 
not to pity them. May you ever be happy, and I enjoy 
some years of quiet with you, is what I daily pray for.'' 

After the battle of Malplaquet in September, he 
writes acknowledging her letter from Althorpc : — 

"Where, with all my soul." he says, " I wish myself. 
Ever since the 1 ith I have every minute the account of 

t Mulr«*ficld. 
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the killed and wounded, which grieves my heart, the 
numbers being considerable, for in this battle the French 
were more opiniatre then in any other of this war. I 
hope and believe it is the last I shall see." 

Three days later he writes : — 

" I have not yet recovered the fatigue of the battle 
and the two days and two nights in which I had very 
little sleep, so that my mouth is very sore and my blood 
so heated that I have continual headache . . . (this) will 
be an excuse for ending my letter, with assuring you 
that whilst I have any being in this world my heart and 
soul are yours." 

He also writes from Rotterdam, and says : — 

'' I do wish you all happiness and speed with your 
building at London, but beg that it may not hinder you 
from pressing forward the building at Blenheim, for 
we are not so much master of that (the former) as the 
other." 

And again, in another letter : — 

•* I am very glad your building goes on so entirely 
to your satisfaction, and that I shall see it covered at 
my return. I do very much agree with you that happi- 
ness is seldom found in a Court, no more than quietness 
in an army ; but my great comfort is, if we have success 
in this campaign, we may have ours in other places." 

A little later he writes : — 

" I am glad of the general applause your house meets 
with, since I am sure it gives you pleasure, and, for the 
same reason, be not uneasy that it costs more money 
than you thought it would, for, upon my word, I shall 
think nothing too much for the making you easy.'* 
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The duke also asks his wife to send him the exact 
measures of the rooms in her London house, which she 
desires furnished with tapestry. 

A vacancy occurring this year in the rangership 
of Windsor Park through the death of Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, who had succeeded the Duke of Portland, Queen 
Anne appointed the Duchess of Marlborough to the 
post. It had long been a promise that Sarah was to 
succeed, or it is very probable that she would not now 
have obtained the appointment. 

The duchess became exceedingly fond of the place, 
and spent a good deal of money in improvements to the 
Chief Lodge, now known as Cumberland Lodge, in the 
Great Park. Here was more work and responsibility for 
her active mind and vigorous body. In a later chapter 
we shall see that to carry out her duties, as she con- 
sidered conscientiously, was by no means an easy task. 

The following letter * proves that, taken in the right 
way, there was no one more willing than Sarah to dp 
any one a good turn : — 

** Windsor Park, Ncvtn^tr i, 1709. 

••As I was'going into my coach at St. Albans, I 
received the favour of your letter, dear Mrs. Coke, and 
as soon as I came out of it, I give myself the pleasure 
of writing to you and assuring you I shall be very glad 
that you will make use of anything or everything that 
is called mine at Kensington. You have said a great 
deal of your obligations to me, more than I deserve, 
for I think there is no great matter in recommending 
a very agreeable young woman of a good family to 
be a maid of honour. But some natures are obliged 
with everything and some with nothing, and upon this 
occasion I can't help regretting that one in the Queen's 

* H.M.Cn Twelfth Report 
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family (Mrs. Masham) used part of my lodgings at 
Kensington without any ceremony, and when I took 
the liberty to take notice of it, she removed her things 
and pretended she did not know they were my lodgings. 
And yet after that she was pleased to make use of 
them again, which was a proceeding perfectly new, and 
what in no kind I had ever heard of before. But her 
education had not been the best, and ^1 that she does is 
suitable to it. 

'' I have made this letter longer than is reasonable, 
or than I intended, but you must consider me as a 
country lady and alone. I am, with all sincerity imagin- 
able, dear Mrs. Coke, your most faithful and humble 
servant, S. Marlborough.** 

Mrs. Coke was the first wife of Mr. Coke, who for 
so many years and under two reigns held the post of 
Vice-Chamberlain at the court, concerning whom a story 
is told. It had long been the custom to sell both com- 
missions in the army and posts at court. Queen Anne 
did not countenance the latter, nor did the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who distinctly says she thought it a bad 
plan ; possibly some of her unpopularity at court was 
due] to this opinion. Be that as it may, the following 
anecdote will illustrate the sort of business that had 
often been carried on. 

There was an old courtier who had lived for a l<Mig 
time in St James's Palace, and had sometimes turned 
over a little money by selling small places. About the 
time of which we are writing, he met a worthy country 
gentleman, who had a great ambition for a post at 
court, and was quite willing to pay for that honour. 
The avaricious courtier beguiled him with the story 
that the Queen was tired of her vice-chamberlain« 
and that she would dismiss him should she meet with 
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a suitable person ; the lowest price, however, would be 
^7000, of which /'4000 would be given to the Queen's 
foster-sister, ^2000 to Mr. Coke, the outgoing vice- 
chamberlain, the remainder among the smaller agents 
in the matter. It was of the utmost importance that 
the candidate should show himself, so that the Queen's 
foster-sister might observe whether he appeared fitted 
for the post. Accordingly, the gentleman pranced up 
and down in front of the palace, to the delighted gaze 
of several palace housemaids who had been purposely 
placed at the windows. One day the candidate was 
conducted by the courtier to see the Queen pass to 
St. James's ChapeL In the Duke of Shrewsbury's 
absence Vice-Chamberlain Coke led her by the hand. 
This sight proving too much for our excited friend, 
he exclaimed in an audible voice, " Ah sir, what happi- 
ness ! I wish all our friends were here now to see the 
Vice-Chamberlain handing the Queen ; i' faith, the place 
is worth t'other thousand." 

These words, overheard by Mr. Coke, called forth 
inquiry, upon which the jobbery was discovered, and 
the agent handed up for examination at the Secretary of 
State's office. The circumstances that came out during 
the investigation immensely diverted the court, and 
caused universal laughter. The Vice-Chamberlain, find- 
ing himself none the worse for the attempted sale of 
his post, the courtier was let off, the ridicule he had 
excited being considered sufificient punishment for his 
misdemeanour.' 

The clever way the Duchess of Marlborough dis- 
covered a fraud is told of her. Sarah, having bought 
some fine brocade for a gown to be worn on an im- 
portant occasion, gave it to a fashionable mantua- 
maker — a Mrs. Buda — to be made up. The duchess. 
' MiM StnckUnd. 
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suspecting when trying on the dress at home that 
all the material had not been used, had recourse to a 
ruse in order to discover the truth. 

Mrs. Buda was in the habit of wearing a magnificent 
diamond ring, well known to her employes. Her Grace, 
affecting to be charmed with the design of this ring, 
begged Mrs. Buda to allow her to have it copied by 
her jeweller. The unsuspecting dressmaker, proud of 
the opportunity of obliging the duchess, and delighted 
with the praise bestowed on her property, handed the 
ring to her Grace, who immediately went into an ad- 
joining apartment, and despatched a trusty messenger 
to Mrs. Buda's house with instructions to the fore- 
woman to send the remainder of the duchess's brocade, 
giving the ring as a tpken. Believing that her mistress 
had found a customer for the silk, the forewoman fell 
into the snare, and delivered a length of about two 
yards to the messenger.* Imagine the confusion of the 
unfortunate Mrs. Buda when the duchess returned the 
ring, and at the same time showed the piece of stuf£ 
Fine brocade was worth about five or six pounds a 
yard. Gentlemen's shoulder-knots made of silk cost 
forty or fifty pounds apiece. 

Queen Anne was most fastidious about dress, and 
appears to have made it her study. She would often 
notice whether her attendants were suitably attired. 
On one occasion Lord Bolingbroke, having been hastily 
sent for, appeared in a Ramilly or tie-wig, which so 
offended her Majesty that she said, '' I suppose his 
lordship will come to court the next time in his night- 
cap." There was a great deal of character as well 
as etiquette in the wearing of a wig. The difference 
between the wigs painted by Sir Peter Lely and those 
of Sir Godfrey Kneller is, that the Lely wig falls down 

» " Life of Saiah." 
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the shoulder in front, while the Kneller is thrown over 
the shoulders behind. 

The Duke of Ormonde was the most fanciful of all 
the wig dandies. In four different portraits he appears 
in flowing wigs, all differently curled. It was the 
fashion to carry wig-combs made of tortoise-shell and 
engraved. At the theatres and on the Mall gentle- 
men conversed while they combed their perukes. The 
shapes varied ; there were black riding wigs, bag wigs, 
night-cap wigs, besides the flowing perukes. Some of 
these were worth fifty guineas each, and were frequently 
stolen. There is no doubt that wigs gave great dignity, 
and were very becoming to some countenances. They 
were in keeping with the handsome dress of the period, 
when men wore silk or velvet wlde-skirted coats, long 
white satin waistcoats, lace cravats, silk stockings, and 
buckled shoes. 

Such was the appearance of the courtiers who 
attended the famous trial of Dr. Sacheverell for sedi- 
tious preaching {February 17 10) in Westminster Hall. 
Stands were erected to accommodate as many as pos- 
sible ; the peers wore their robes, and were each given 
eight tickets. The Queen and her ladies attended. 
Duchess Sarah, who was evidently beginning to feel not 
quite sure of her ground, relates a scene that took place, 
more interesting to us than the real trial. She says, 
"This was at Dr. Sacheverell's trial, where I wailed 
on the Queen the first time she went thither, and, having 
stood two hours, said to the Vice- Chamberlain that when 
the Queen went to any place incognito (as she went 
to the trial and only looked from behind the curtain) 
it was always the custom of the ladies to sit down ; 
but her Majesty had forgotten to speak to us now. 
and since the trial was likely to continue long every 
day I wished he would put the Queen in mtnd of it ; 
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ID wUch be repEed vrrj naturaSf, 'Why, wtgwfawi 
should you hoc speak to the Queen joorselC who are 
always in waitii^?' Tbb I knew was i%fat, and 
diere£3re went op to die Queen and, stoopcnjr down 
to whisper to her, saki I befiered her M^^esty had for- 
gotten to order us to sit, as was custoovury in such 
cases. Upon this she locked indeed as if she had forgot, 
and was sorry for it, and answered in a ¥cry kind, easy 
way, ' By aB means, pray sit»' and she caOed Mr. Mor* 
daunt, the page of honour, to bring stools and desire tbe 
ladies to sit down, whiA we did. Lady Scarborougb, 
Lady Burlington, and myselC * But as I was to sit nearest 
tbe Queen I took care to fdace myself a good distance 
from her, and used a further caution of showing aH 
the respect I could by drawing a curtain in sudi a 
manner betwixt her and me, so as to appear to be in 
a different room from her Majesty. But my Lady 
Hyde, who stood behind the Queen when I came up 
to speak to her, continued to stand and never came to 
sit with us the rest of the day, which I then took for 
nothing more than making a show of more than ordinary 
favour with the Queen. The next day the Duchess of 
Somerset came to the trial, and before I sat down I 
asked if her Grace would not be pleased to sit, at which 
she gave a sort of start back with the appearance of 
being surprised, as if she thought 1 had asked a very 
strange thing, and refused sitting. I observed that it 
was always the custom to sit before the Queen in such 
cases and that her Majesty had ordered us to do so 
the day before, but that her refusing it now looked as 
if she thought that we had done something not proper. 
To which she answered that she did not care to sit, 
and then went and stood behind the Queen, as Lady 
Hyde had done the day before, which I took no notice 
of then but sat down with Lady Burlington* But when 



I came to reflect on what tbe la<iies bad dooe, 1 plainly 
perceived that, in the Docfaess of Somosct eqicciaBy, 
this conduct could not be ifaougbt to be tbe efiect of 
humility, but that it must be a stratagem to flatter tbe 
Queen, b\' pap'ng her more reelect, and to make some 
public noise of this matter that might be to my dis- 
advantage or disagreeable to me."' 

The trial lasted three weeks, and gave rise lo 
much popular exdiement Sacbeverell had many pa^. 
tisans who considered him a martyr, ladies wearing 
his portrait on their fans and snuff-boxes. Even the 
Queen sympathised with the doctor, whose principles 
agreed with her Tory ones. The Duchess of Marl- 
borough, on the contrary, calls him an " ignorant, im- 
pudent incendiary- ; a man who was the scorn even of 
those who made use of him as a tool." Dr. Sacheverell 
was ably defended, but by a majority of seven votes was 
found guilty of high crimes and misdemeanour. 

The prisoner, being brought to the bar of the House 
of Lords, knelt until told to rise by the Lord Chancellor. 
Judgment was then pronounced, this being that the 
doctor was enjoined not to preach for three years, and 
the two sermons that had given so much offence were to 
be burnt by the common hangman in the presence of 
the Lord Mayor and sheriffs of Middlesex. This was 
considered a mild sentence, and his sympathisers showed 
their joy by bonfires not only in London, but all over 
the kingdom, while Sacheverell's journey to a distant 
Welsh parish was made a triumphal progress. 

The Duke of Marlborough was not present at the 
trial, having started for Harwich on the 19th February, 
when he was convoyed over the Channel by seven men- 
of-war. 

The Tories considered the judgment given against 
' AppcDdix to Mrs. Thompson's "Life of die Duchess of Marlborough." 
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Dr. S&cbeTPcr^ as tanramocnt to a Tictoffy, and know- 
ing the Queen s indinatioo to tbcir side; set about 
ousdng ibe opposite partr. Mrs. l^Iasfaam and Harley 
vere printe oovers of ibe srhrmr The fibrst person to 
be got nd of v:2s the Ducbess of Mariborou^ ; they 
had ioQg v^ted for an opportunity. Sarah says : ** I 
leami that the Queen vas made to bdiere that I crften 
spoke of her in cxxnpany disrespectfully. As I knew 
mys^ incapable of it. I b^ged that she would be 
pleased to give me a private hour, because I had some- 
thing I was very desirous of sayii^ to her Majesty 
bcfv>re I went out of town.* The duchess suggested 
certain hours during which the Queen was generally at 
leisure, but all were refusedL to her surprise. At last 
the Queen appointed an hour, but the same evening 
wrote saying she desired the Duchess of Marlborough 
to lay before her in writing whatever she had to say, 
and to gratify herself by going into the country as soon 
as she could. This, of course, was by the advice of her 
counsellors. Again Sarah imploringly asked for an 
interview, saying she could not put into writing what 
she had to say, but was obstinately refused. ** I assured 
her Majesty that what I had to say would not create 
any dispute or uneasiness (it relating only to the clear- 
ing of myself from some things which, I had heard, had 
very wrongfully been laid to my charge), and could have 
no consequence, either tn obliging her Majesty to answer 
or to see me oftener than would be easy to her ; adding 
that if that afternoon were not convenient, I would come 
every day and wait till her Majesty would please to 
allow me to speak to her." 

A second time the Queen fixed an hour, and broke 
the engagement by going to dine at Kensington, again 
asking the duchess to write. In answer to this Sarah 
requested permission to follow her Majesty to Kensing- 
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ton. She went there on 6th April, and succeeded in 
gaining admittance. Her final interview with the Queen 
is thus recounted by Sarah in a letter to Mr. Hutchinson, 
and in the " Conduct " : — 

" I arrived at Kensington to see the Queen, and 
asked a page of the back-stairs {Mr. Abrahal) whether 
he did not sometimes scratch at the door of the Queen's 
room. He replied he did sometimes when others were 
out of the way. I bid him go and tell the Queen I was 
there. I sat in the window like a Scotch lady with a 
petition waiting for an answer. I doubt not you will 
think it was humble enough in me, who had the keys 
by my side ; and if I had not used more than ordinary 
caution not to surprise the Queen, might have gone 
directly to her, by virtue of my own post, without further 
ceremony. I protested to her Majesty that I had no 
design, in giving her this trouble, to solicit the return 
of her favour, but my sole reason was to clear myself, 
which was too just a design to be disappointed. Upon 
this the Queen offered to go out of the room. 1 
followed her, begging leave to clear myself; and the 
Queen repeating over and over again, ' You desired no 
answer, and shall have none.' When she came to the 
door, 1 fell into great disorder ; streams of tears flow'd 
down against my will, and prevented my speaking for 
some time. At length 1 recovered myself, and appealed 
to the Queen, in the vehemence of my concern, whether 
I might not still have been happy in her Majesty's 
fav our, if I could have dissembled my real opinion of 
or things.' whether I had played the hypocrite 
e? whether I had offended in anything, unless in a 
' zealous pressing upon her. that which I thought 
necessary for her service and security ? " 

A few years before the Masham intrigues the Queen 
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had urged the duchess to speak without reserve, saying, 
•'You can never give me any greater proof of your 
friendship than in telling your mind freely in all thin^Sg 
which I do beg you to do," &c ; but this was not now 
the case, and it was foolish of Sarah not to perceive that 
her relations with the Queen could never again be the 
same. The duchess continues : '* I then said I was in- 
formed by a credible person about the court, that things 
were laid to my charge of which I was wholly uncapable ; 
that this person knew such stories were perpetually told 
to her Majesty to incense her, and had beg*d of me to 
come and vindicate myself; that the same person had 
thought me of late guilty of some omissions towards her 
Majesty, being entirely ignorant how uneasy to her my 
frequent attendance must be, after what had happened 
between us. I explained some things which I had 
heard her Majesty had taken amiss of me, and then 
with a fresh flood of tears, and a concern sufficient to 
move compassion even where love was absent, I begged 
to know what other particulars she had heard of me, 
that I might not be denied all power of justifying myself. 
But still the only return was ' You desired no answer, and 
you shall have none.' I then begged to know if her 
Majesty would tell me some other time ? ' You desired 
no answer, and you shall have none.* I then appealed to 
her Majesty again, if she did not herself know that I 
had often despised interest in comparison of serving her 
faithfully and doing right ? And whether she did [not 
know me uncapable of disowning anything which I 
knew to be true ? ' You desired no answer, and you shall 
have none.' This usage was so severe,^and these words 
so often repeated so shocking (being an utter denial of 
common justice, to one who had been a most faithful 
servant), that I could not conquer myself, but said the 
most disrespectful thing I ever spoke to the Queen in 
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my life, and yet what such circumstances might well 
excuse if not justify. And that was that ' 1 am confident 
her Majesty would suffer for such an instance of in- 
humanity.' The Queen answered, 'That will be to my- 
self.' Thus ended this remarkable conversation, the last 
I ever had with her Majesty. It is probable this con- 
versation had never been consented to but that her 
Majesty had been carefully provided with those words, as 
a shield to defend her against every reason I could offer." 

When the duchess came out, she remained some 
time in the Long Gallery to wipe away her tears, and 
then bethought herself, and went to the door and 
"scratched." The Queen opened the door, and Sarah 
remarked that she thought it would be awkward at 
Windsor if she was at the lodge when the court was 
there. Queen Anne answered that she might come to 
the castle. Stories soon got about giving an untrue 
account of the interview, and representing that the 
duchess had gone in rudely to the Queen. 

Thus ended a lifelong friendship, of which there 
appears no parallel in history. Overlooking the relative 
positions of Queen and subject, one observes thai these 
two friends had for thirty-eight years gone through life 
in double harness ; they had jogged on together, the 
one slow and indolent, the other impetuous, full of fire 
and spirit, often kicking and plunging, but still going on. 
helping her companion and keeping her on the right 
road ; they were driven by the hand of Fate. A time 
came, however, as in a bad dream, when Fate, in the 
person of Mrs. Masham, imperceptibly cut the harness, 
till at the parting of the way.s it fell asunder. Feeling 
at liberty to go her own pace, the indolent one was easily 
led to her destruction ; her companion reared, kicked, 
and plunged in her anxiety to follow, foreseeing disaster, 
but an insurmountable barrier was across the path. 
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the odious hands of that disagreeable woman ? ' Then, 
pulling the gloves off, she threw them on the ground, 
exclaiming violently, ' Take them away I ' Abigail 
obeyed silently, and retired with her usual stealthy 
quietude, carefully closing the door, which had pre* 
viously been left ajar. Directly she entered the room 
where the princess sat, she plainly perceived that her 
Royal Highness had heard every word of the dialogue. 
But neither discussed the matter at that time, and the 
incident remained a profound secret between them, for 
it so happened that the princess had had no one but 
Mrs. Abigail Hill in the room with her. Lady Marl- 
borough soon left the adjoining saloon, and certainly 
remained for ever unconscious of what her mistress 
had overheard." Possibly Sarah's words were distorted 
or much exaggerated, as the tale was circulated by 
Mrs. Masham, and handed down by word of mouth. 
In any case the event was supposed to have taken 
place so long before as 1696. It can hardly be believed 
that Queen Anne could for so long have repressed all 
resentment, and have continued to shower kindnesses on 
Sarah Marlborough, were the story true. The legend 
went the round of Europe. Voltaire mentions it in 
his "Si^le de Louis XIV.," as also the incident of the 
duchess having spilt a glass of water on Mrs. Masham's 
gown during a court ceremony ; this was of course sup- 
posed to have been done purposely! Frederick the 
Great also attributes *'the ruin of Europe" (Peace of 
Utrecht) to the story of the gloves and ''the intrigues 
of a lady's maid." 

Various other reasons are given for Sarah's loss of 
influence, but, as previously stated, the most natural one, 
judging from Anne's character, is that Sarah neglected 
her mistress and absented herself too frequently from 
court, thus allowing Abigail to fill the gap which she had 
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left. It must be remembered that Sarah was forty- two 
when Anne ascended the throne ; she had children and 
grandchildren, and many interests outside the court. 
Anne was growing indolent and unwieldy, and possibly 
required more personal attendance than of old. Probably 
the duchess considered that some of her duties could 
be equally well done by another (such as sleeping on 
the floor of her mistress's bedroom), but Sarah did not 
foresee that her influence might be undermined, and 
was wholly unsuspicious until too late. Anne's friend- 
shipi notwithstanding her generosity, was a somewhat 
selfish one. Her character was too weak and apathetic 
to allow her to decide for herself. She required some- 
thing to lean upon ; the person who was near and had 
her ear was the one she clung to, and this fact Sarah 
did not realise. The duchess herself says, "My con- 
stant combating the Queen's inclination to the Tories 
did in the end prove the ruin of my credit with her." 

In her "vindication" Sarah mentions two friends, 
Lady Fitzharding and Lady Bathurst, who were both 
entertaining women, and whose company she liked, but 
adds, " The Queen did not care for anybody that I 
gave my mind to." Anne must have been a dull com- 
panion, if we may judge by the following letter of 
Sarah's to an unknown correspondent : — 

**St. Albans, April 23, 171 1. 

" I fancy that anybody that had been shut up so 
many tedious hours, as I have been with a person 
that had no conversation, and yet must be treated with 
respect, would feel something of what I did, and be 
very glad when their circumstances did not want it, 
to be free from such a slavery which must be uneasy 
at all times, though I do protest that upon the account 
of her loving me, and trusting me so entirely as she didj 
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l had a concern for her, which was more than you will 
e:isily beHeve, and I would have served her with the 
hazard of my life upon any occasion ; but after she put 
me at liberty by using me ill, I was very easy, and liked 
better that anybody should have her favour than myself 
at the price of flattery, without which I believe nobody 
can be well with a king or queen, unless the World 
should come to be less corrupt or they {the monarch) 
wiser than any I have seen since I was born." 

Had Sarah herself been less open-minded, she would 
sooner have suspected Abigail, but it never occurred to 
her to be jealous of a person devoid of intellectual 
qualities or strength of character. 

The following draft of a letter never sent to the 
Queen can be found in the duchess's *' Private Corre- 
spondence " : '— 

"When I was last at Windsor I found a letter from 
my cousin Hill, in which she has used this expression 
to me, 'You are so happy that your enemies never 
reproached you, either with want of sense or sincerity.' 
She concludes with professions of her own sincerity, and 
that she is my most faithful servant, I have several 
letters under her hand to acknowledge that never any 
family had received such benehts as hers had done from 
me, which I will keep to show the World what returns 
she has made for obligations that she was sensible of." 

Sarah had been blamed on all sides ; by some for 
neglecting the Queen and thus leaving the fleld open 
for a new favourite ; by the opposite party for having 
had too much influence with her Majesty, and thereby 
having kept so long in office two such excellent ministers 
as Godolphin and Marlborough. 

' Publishcil in 183S. 
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At times her violent temper led her to do and say 
unbecoming things, then she had no command over 
herself, but her letters also prove that she could be 
graceful as well as courteous in her correspondence, and 
was a well-bred woman of the world. Many are the 
stories that are told in connection with "scenes" in 
which Sarah was the principal. In calmer moments 
ishe repented, and pride alone prevented her making 
amends. She sometimes qualifies her own statements, 
saying in one letter, ** I write so much that I do not 
know what I write;" and in another, "You know my 
way to tumble out the truth just as it comes into 
my head." 

When the Duchess of Marlborough retired from court 
in April 1709, she wrote to J. Craggs, " The message the 
Queen sent me, that I might take a lodging for los. a 
week to put my Lord Marlborough's goods in, sufficiently 
shows what a good education and understanding the wolf 
has, who was certainly the person who gave that advice." 
She probably refers to Harley, and it is surmised that 
Sarah gave as an excuse for not turning out at once that 
she had nowhere to put Lord Marlborough's things, her 
house in St James's Park not being completed. It is 
said she took away the locks and door-plates from her 
apartments ; the Queen, however, acknowledged that 
Sarah had originally put them on. The duke ordered 
his wife not to remove the marble chimney-pieces which 
they had also put in. It is reported that the Queen 
threatened to stop building Blenheim Palace if her house 
was to be pulled about ! 

Duchess Sarah retired to the country on her with- 
drawal from court, spending part of her time at Windsor 
and part at St. Albans. The duchess writes from St. 
Albans thus warmly to a friend, shortly after her retire- 
ment from court, " I can't trouble you with the enclosed 
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without thanking you a thousand times for the pains you 
to this place, which I hope you will 



took lately to come 

I before we settle at London. The air is 



/ friends, and t 



ularly 



very 



see again I 

good, and you will hnd many t; 

that will continue so to the end of my hfe." However, it 
did not satisfy either her friends or the Whig party that 
she should keep away for long, and she received frequent 
letters urging her to return to town. Lady Cowper 
wrote on 14th May to the duchess, then at Windsor 
Lodge, and assured her that her presence was much 
wanted at this critical time, when their safely depended 
so much on the assistance and advice of good friends. 
She agrees, however, with Sarah that the country is 
much the best place to be in. Mr. Craggs also wrote 
on 1 8th May, " It is enough to distract one to consider 
that Mr. Harley and Mrs. Masham and their creatures 
shall reap the benefit of the greatest and glorious actions 
that ever were performed, where they were no more 
instrumental than their own coach horses." Mr. Mayn- 
waring addressed several letters to the duchess on the 
same subject. In one he said, " And though you wrote 
Lord Sunderland word that it was impossible to do any 
good, I do believe your absence at this time has given 
opportunity and means for mischief to sprout, which 
younger men than me will not see the end of." 

The next person to be discarded after the Duchess 
of Marlborough's dismissal was her son-in-law, Lord 
Sunderland. When the rumour reached the Duke of 
Marlborough's ears he wrote an earnest letter of remon- 
strance to the Queen, saying how such a proposal would 
undermine his own authority abroad. The duchess was 
persuaded by her friends to write also to the Queen on 
the subject. Sarah says in a letter to a friend, " There 
needs some apology for my ever writing to her (the 
Queen) again after the usage ai Kensington ; but I con- 
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sidered her as a child in very ill hands, and my Lord 
Marlborough in a post that he could not quit easily, the 
campaign being begun, nor serve without great trouble 
if the Queen did anything that was a public mark of 
using him ill ; these reasons, joined with the real kind- 
ness I had for Lord Sunderland, and many pressing 
letters from my friends, to beg I would come to town 
and try and serve a man who was so worthy of any pains 
I could take for him, made me at last resolve to do it, 
and in order to that I writ as you see to the Queen." 
All these efforts were in vain. Mr. Boyle was ordered 
to inform Lord Sunderland of her Majesty's decision. 
He asked to be excused this unpleasant task, as they had 
long been great friends. The Queen replied that it was 
best done by a friend. Mr. Boyle then said he did not 
know the custom on such occasions, and he thought Lord 
Sunderland might like to tender his own resignation. 
Her Majesty answered, that would be a trouble both to 
him and to her.^ In order to soften the blow, the Queen 
offered Lord Sunderland a pension of ;^30oa a year, 
which, however, he refused, saying, ** Since I am not 
allowed to serve my country, I am resolved not to 
pillage it." Sarah admired him for this disinterested- 
ness ; for, being poor, the money would have been very 
acceptable to him. 

In' August, Lord-Treasurer Godolphin was removed 
from his post, his office being placed in commission ; this 
was only a gentle way of making room for Harley, who 
subsequently succeeded him. 

In September, Mr. St. John, afterwards Lord Boling- 
broke, a friend of Harley 's and secretly a Jacobite, was 
appointed Secretary of State. 

From this date it may be said that the zenith of 
Queen Anne's reign was passed, for, when she gave up 

> H.M.C, Rutland MSS. 
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the Mariboroughs, she lost prestige with foreign nations 
and brought discord 111 her own. 

About this time numerous political pamphlets ap- 
peared. Swift and Prior wrote for the Tory side, 
while Addison and Steele wrote for the Whigs. The 
Examiner, a weekly publication, represented Tory 
opinion, and the Whig Examiner the opposite side. 
Nearly all these pamphlets were published anonymously, 
great pains being taken to keep them so. They soon 
degenerated into personal attacks, when there was little 
disguise as to the persons intended. In the autumn of 
1709 one appeared, entitled "The New Atalantis," by 
Mrs. Manley. It was a libel of the grossest kind, written 
for a political purpose, attributing love passages to the 
duchess and Lord Godolphin, which had not the smallest 
foundation in fact. Mrs. Manley herself had no reputa- 
tion to lose, .ind her book is a rellection of her mind. 
It had an enormous circulation. The author was prose- 
cuted and imprisoned, but on 5th November she was 
admitted to bail and afterwards fined. To such an extent 
was party feeling carried that Swift wrote to Harley to 
recommend that Mrs. Manley should be rewarded for 
her slanders on Sarah. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Manley*s prosecution, another 
libel appeared two years later, called L'Htsloire secriU 
de la Reine Zarah et des Zaraxiens, 011 la Duchesse de 
Marlborough d^masque, which was a skit on the cabals of 
the court and state. The duchess was less sensitive to 
these attacks than the duke ; she got her friend Mr. 
Maynwaring to publish answers to these political hits. 

Addison, the Tory writer, first attracted attention by 
his poem upon the battle of Blenheim called " The 
Campaign." He had been employed by Lord Halifax 
to produce something more worthy of the subject than 
the poor performances then fashionable. It was an age 
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when every kind of bad poetry and versification was 
brought into play, " The Campaign " met with great 
success, and laid the foundation of Addison's fortune. 
His play, "Cato," was produced at Drury Lane in 17 12, 
and, against the author's intention, was turned to political 
account. Sarah's taste was offended at the many bad 
productions in verse, and years later, when she gave 
instructions for the duke's life to be written, she stipulated 
that there should be no verse. 

But to return to the end of 1709. The campaign in 
the Netherlands was now concluded, and the troops 
placed in winter quarters at the Hague. The Duke of 
Marlborough returned from abroad in December. He 
had already received several affronts. The Queen's 
reception was cold, and he was informed that he must 
not expect a vote of thanks to be moved in Parliament 
that year. The great general was anxious for his wife — 
who, although she had left the court, still had not resigned 
her office — to continue in it, as her dismissal would have 
a bad effect upon the foreign army under his command. 
He therefore induced Sarah to write a conciliatory 
message to the Queen, hoping a reconciliation might 
still be possible. Swift says, *' Lady Marlborough oflFers, 
if they will let her keep her employments, never to come 
into the Queen's presence.'* 

But it was determined by Harley to get rid of Marl- 
borough, who would not serve if the duchess was dis- 
missed. If that event could be brought about, little 
pressure would be required to induce the Queen to part 
with her faithful minister. On the 17th January the 
duke had an audience with her Majesty on the sub- 
ject of Sarah's office, but the Queen would listen to 
no arguments or delay, and demanded the key in 
three days. The Queen granted the duke another 
interview the next day, but insisted on having the key 
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at once, and would discuss no business with him until 
it was returned. 

Marlborough went home, and the duchess begged 
him to go back with the key and finish the matter. 
Lord Dartmouth tells us the manner of her Grace's sur- 
render, as it had been described to him by an intimate 
friend of the family. "When the Duke of Marlborough 
told the duchess that the Queen demanded the gold 
key, she took it from her side and threw tt Into the 
middle of the room, and bid him take It up and carry 
it to whom he pleased." 

This incident is very characteristic of Sarah, and was 
probably true. There was reason for her anger, as the 
key was demanded before the three days had expired, 
after which the Queen would have been justified in 
pressing for its return. Anne, however, dreaded Marl- 
borough's influence and persuasions, and was too weak 
to be sure of herself. The duchess used to call her key 
" Mr. Maynwaring's key." as on several occasions she 
had threatened to resign her office, and he had always 
persuaded her to retain it 

Two months after this, all were horrified at the at- 
tempted assassination of Harley at the council board. 
It appears that an unfrocked priest, named Guiscard, 
who had fled from France, had been employed abroad 
during William's reign in command of a mixed force 
of Dutch and French refugees. Not being able to ob- 
tain from Anne's ministers a higher pension than ^400 
a year, he considered himself aggrieved, and offered his 
services to his former master, Louis XIV. His corre- 
spondence with France being intercepted, a warrant was 
issued for his arrest. Me was apprehended while walk- 
ing in St. James's Park. Being taken to the Cockpit, he 
managed to secrete a knife lying on the table before he 
was brought before the council assembly. It consisted 
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of the Lord President, Harley ; the Lord Keeper, Sir 
Simon Harcourt ; the Secretary of State, St John ; the 
Dukes of Ormonde, Newcastle, Buckingham, Queens- 
berry ; the Earl of Dartmouth and Earl Poulett, and the 
Secretary for Scotland. The Duke of Shrewsbury and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury were the only members of 
the council absent. Guiscard, while under examination, 
was placed so as to face the light. Harley, seated at the 
table, had his back to the prisoner. Finding his corre- 
spondence with France discovered, Guiscard requested 
a private word with St. John, his former patron, whom 
probably he would have assassinated. His demand 
being refused, he said, "That's hard; not one word." 
The secretary being out of his reach, he stretched over 
Harley *s right shoulder, and stabbed him in the breast, 
exclaiming, " Have at thee, then." Fortunately the knife 
caught in the large cuff of the sleeve, which broke the force 
of the blow. It however penetrated through the coat, 
which had a buckram as well as a silk lining, and through 
the flowery, brocaded waistcoat, which was blue and 
silver, with gold flowers. Harley also wore a thin flannel 
under-vest, and, because his coat was worn open and 
the weather cold, a double belt of flannel — through all 
this the knife penetrated, piercing the breast-bone, and 
breaking off* at the handle. Guiscard repeated the blow, 
not knowing the knife was broken, and inflicted a bruise 
with the hasp. Harley himself removed the blade, 
staunched his wound with Lord Poulett's handkerchief, 
and wrapped the blade up in his own. 

The Dukes of Ormonde and Newcastle drew their 
swords, and wounded Guiscard in several places. St. 
John grappled with the Frenchman, and then ran out 
to call a surgeon; and hastened on to St. James*s to 
acquaint Mrs. Masham, but found her dining out. He 
sought out the Scotch doctor, and went with him to tell 
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the Queen. At first she thought they were hiding from 
her that Harley was dead. The secretary's wound was 
dressed at the Cockpit, and he returned home in a 
sedan chair; he lay some time ill, but eventually re- 
covered Guiscard died of his wounds in prison. This 
attempt against Harley's life induced a fear that a plot 
was afoot, so guards were doubled at St James's, and 
every precaution taken. Shortly after, Harley was raised 
to the peerage, with the title of Earl of Oxford. 

In the meantime the Duke of Marlborough, who had 
sailed the previous February, was prosecuting his cam- 
paign abroad. On hearing of the outrage, he wrote the 
following letter to the Queen : * — 

"27M March 171 1. 

** Madame, — It was with great horror that I received 
the account by the post from Mr. Secretary St. John 
of Mon. de Guiscard's villanous attempt on the life of 
Mr. Harley at the Council. I think it is a great mercy 
that he had not the liberty he desired of speaking to 
your Majesty. I beg you will never permit anybody 
to speak to you alone but such who are known to be 
well affect'd, and in whom your Majesty may entirely 
trust, for France is capable of any Villany to compass 
their ends. As I do with all my heart and soul wish 
your Majesty a long and happy life, so I shall venture 
mine freely for the sake of making yours safe and easy. 
— Being, with great truth and respect. Madam, your 
Majesty's most dutyfuU subject and servant, 

" Marlborough." 

••The duke's authority," says the duchess, "was 
now diminished and his forces weakened, many of the 
best regiments being drawn off, some to moulder away 

^ Original letter in possession of John Thane, Esq. A copy in British 
Museum. 

P 
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in Spain, and others to be sacrificed in the wild expedi- 
tion to Quebec." Marlborough was, however, successful 
in reducing the garrison of Bouchain in twenty days, this 
being considered a difficult feat. 

The new Tory Ministry had been carrying on n^o- 
tiations for peace with France, much to the alarm of the 
States of Holland, who sent over Buys, their special 
envoy, to England, in order to remonstrate with the 
Government, but without effect It was arranged that 
a general conference should take place at Utrecht, pass- 
ports being granted to the French minister and others. 

The Earl of Strafford and the Bishop of Bristol were 
the English plenipotentiaries. The latter was attended 
by three members of Parliament, four pages, and twelve 
footmen in livery. On ceremonious occasions the bishop 
wore a velvet gown, richly covered with gold loops, 
having a long train to be borne up by two pages in ash- 
coloured coats, with silver braces and green velvet waist- 
coats. One coach with eight horses, and five coaches 
with six horses, were provided to acconmiodate the party. 

A Mr. Watkins, writing to Mr. John Drummond 
from the Hague on the 13th November, mentions at- 
tending the conference at Lord Strafford's. He thought 
the meeting could not have been pleasing to the Duke 
of Marlborough, the subject discussed being the State's 
demand for passports to enable the French plenipoten- 
tiary to treat of peace. Mr. Watkins, evidently a poli- 
tical opponent, adds : " You frightened my Lady Duchess 
terribly by telling her my Lord was to continue here all 
the winter. I suppose she is afraid he should keep out 
of harm's way (political mischief). I am glad her magni- 
ficent housekeeping this summer has given occasion for 
issuing some of her treasure, but do veryly believe her 
meat is his poyson." 

Peace was not concluded for another year. It was 
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signed on the 19th January 1713. Meanwhile France 
had several successes, and the allies were left to make 
the best terms they could. 

The Duke of Marlborough returned to England In 
the middle of November. Although the Ministry and a 
great part of the nation were now blind to his merit, 
this was not the case with the allies, who acknowledged 
their successes were due to his conduct and courage — 
one "whose character they adored, and whose memory 
they still revere." 

On Marlborough's return, his enemies were deter- 
mined to bring scandal on his name. In the debates 
that followed, it was insinuated that Marlborough had 
continued the war for his own glorification. The great 
general in defence declared upon his conscience he was 
always desirous of a safe, honourable, and lasting peace, 
and that all proposals from the enemy had been sub- 
mitted to the Queen. After this, the commissioners 
appointed by Government for examining public accounts 
discovered the duke had received an annual sum of 
^400 or .^500 upon the bread contracts. He defended 
himself from this charge by stating that no money was 
allowed for gaining information in the field, and that 
it had been expended in this way. His enemies were 
not satisfied with this explanation, and he was prosecuted 
and ordered to refund the money. 

While this matter was in debate, the Queen called 
upon the Duke of Marlborough to resign, which he 
accordingly did, sending a letter to her Majesty by the 
hand of his daughter, Lady Sunderland, known as "the 
little Whig." His resignation was followed by those of 
his two daughters, who were about the court. 

A little later Prince Eugene of Savoy, whose ar- 
rival had long been expected, paid the English court 
a visit. One of the royal yachts, commanded by 
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Captain Desborough, was sent to fi^ch him over. He 
was accompanied by Count de la Corfana, Count Nassau 
Wonderburgh, the Chevalier de Savoy, the prince's 
nephew, a son of the Count de Soissons, and his 
Highness's adjutant-general, the Baron de Hohendorf. 
A royal barge in the charge of Mr. Drummond met him 
at Gravesend, and landed him at Whitehall incognito, 
when the prince at once repaired to Leicester House. 
He notified his arrival the same evening to the officers 
of state, who soon after waited upon him ; among 
them the Duke of Marlborough, of whose disgrace the 
prince had heard on landing. Mr. Drummond, it was 
reported, represented to the prince that the less he saw 
of the duke the better. His Highness was surprised at 
such an admonition, and replied, "The ministers may 
depend upon it, I shall not cabal against them ; but I 
hope they do not expect me to forbear my usual famili- 
arity with my good friend the Duke of Marlborough." 

Prince Eugene had come on a mission — to raise a 
loan in favour of the Emperor Charles of Austria for 
the continuance of the war ; but this was not agreeable 
to the Queen and her advisers, so he was unsuccessful 
in his object. However, he had no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with his reception, as the nobility vied with 
each other in order to show him honour. Harley, now 
Earl of Oxford, said when he dined with him, ** That 
he looked upon that day as the happiest in the whole 
course of his life, since he had the honour to see in his 
house the greatest captain of the age." * Upon which 
his Highness smartly answered, "If this is the case, it is 
wholly owing to your lordship that it is so," implying 
that Harley was the author of the Duke of Marlborough's 

^ Twent^three years later the Duchess of Marlborough had occasion to 
write to Pnnce Eugene. She uses almost the same expression, saying he 
^ tiM greatest general this age has produced." See Appendix VI I. 
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disgrace, and had freed him from the only rival who 
could come in competition with him for military glory.^ 

We read in a gossipy letter of the period that Prince 
Eugene decorated six ladies and six gentlemen with an 
Order ; of these, four were the Duke of Marlborough's 
daughters, the other two ladies were tlie Duchess of 
Bolton and Lady Berkeley. One side of the medal 
represented Cupid with a sword in one hand and a faun 
in the other, and on the reverse side Cupid with a botde 
and a sword run through it, with a motto, Lun fiempiche 
pas r autre. 

' Domont, History. 



CHAPTER X 

UNDER QUEEN ANNE 
(1712-1714) 

** Where I am, the great and noble 
Tell me of renown and lame. 
And the red wine sparkles highest 
To do honour to my name. 

Where I am all think me ha^ppy. 

For so well I play my part ; 
None can guess, who smile around me. 

How far distant is my heart." 

In the autumn of 17 12, the duchess had the pain 
of losing two dear friends, who both died at her house 
near St. Albans, The first was Mr. Maynwaring, who 
had long acted as her secretary, keeping her informed 
of proceedings in Parliament and offering her sound 
political advice. He died in September, and in Novem- 
ber he was followed to the grave by Lord Godolphin, 
aged sixty-seven, who caught cold while walking in the 
gardens at Holywell. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, a monument being erected there to his memory 
by his daughter-in-law, Henrietta. Sarah had often 
sought his advice during her husband s absence abroad ; 
the pity was she did not always follow it Her temper 
no doubt tried him sometimes, but he never " swerved 
from his staunch friendship for them both," and in 
return they had a deep affection for him. His death 
greatly affected the duke, already disturbed by other 

worries. He therefore determined to absent himself 

•30 
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from England. Accordingly, he left for the Continent 
at the end of November 17(2. 

On arriving at Ostend, the captain of the packet- 
boat hoisted the ensign, as a signal that his Grace 
was on board, whereupon a salute was fired by the 
town, and another on his entering the harbour. The 
Duke of Marlborough was received on landing by the 
governor, and escorted to the burgomaster's, where he 
stayed the night. The next day he set out for Antwerp, 
where a banquet was given in his honour. From there 
he travelled by the most private roads to Maestricht. 
Cavalry detachments were stationed along the road, by 
order of the governor of Maestricht, to await his coming 
and to escort him into the town. On the duke's arrival 
there on the evening of the 19th December, amid the 
thunder of cannon, the streets, lined by the garrison 
under arms, were illuminated with lanterns, as is recorded 
in the archives of that town. 

On the duke's departure for Aix-la-Chapelle. early 
in January, as much respect was paid him as on his 
arrival at Maestricht. The country people flocked to 
behold the " Preserver of the Empire," and people of 
every nation bestowed their blessings on the hero and 
their execrations on his enemies. They were full of 
astonishment at his appearance, and said. "His looks, 
his air, and his address were full as conquering as 
his sword." 

In the archives of the town of Aix-la-Chapjlle are 
to be found several minutes of the town council relat- 
ing to the Duke of Marlborough's visit. It appears 
it had been proposed to send a Dutch detachment of 
300 men from Maestricht to mount guard and occupy 
the posts, to ensure the safety of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the whole country being in a very unsettled 
state. This suggestion was submitted to the authorities 
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at Aix-la-CbapdIe, but " the booouraUe Small Cou 
decided it was too much re^ioasibility to accept so I 
foraga tro(^ without first consulting " the honou 
Grand Coundl" The latter therefore assemblei 
January 8 to discuss the proposal It was detem 
to send two deputies to General Von Tc^ at S 
tricht, to make arrangements with htm about 
guards. 

Two days later the council reassembled at A 
Chapelle to hear the deputies' report They brc 
word that the general only intended sending a ser{ 
or corporal with one or two men unarmed to v 
the city gates, and prevent dangerous characters 
entering. The council agreed to this proposal. 

The duke's stay at Aix-la-Chapelle on this occ 
could not have been lengthy, as he writes from A 
tricht on February 13, 1713, to the duchess, thank: 
sincerely for her kindness in proposing to join 
aid suggests takii^ her to Frankfort with as 
delay as possible, as few conveniences were availat 
Maestricht. He writes, " ! fear you will not be 
until we get to some place where we may be se 
for some time, so that we may be in a methodical 
orderly way of living, and if you are then contc 
1 shall have nothing to trouble me." In another I 
the following, " When you go to Brussels, I desire 
will give yourself the trouble of going to see the hanj 
ai Mr. de Blois ; you may do it in half-an-hour, v 
they get the dinner ready. Cadogan has arrange 
send me an express as soon as you land, by which 
may give him two lines. — I am, ever yours, M." 

On leaving, the Duchess of Marlborough gave : 
some very valuable presents and several fine dian 
rings and other jewels of great value to her friends. 
Garth, who had probably attended Lord Godotphin i 
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last illness, received one. The duchess joined the duke 
at Maestricht before the end of February. Writing from 
there to Mr. Jennens, her friend and correspondent, 
Sarah thanked him for accompanying her as far as 
Dover, telling him she reached Ostend a few hours after 
leaving him. General Cadogan, at the duke's request, 
met her there, and sent an express to the duke with 
news of her safe arrival. After a short stay at Maestricht 
the duke and duchess paid a visit to Aix-Ia-Chapelle, then 
set out for their principality of Mindelheim, in Suabia, 
given to the duke by the late Emperor Joseph I.' 
This was a long journey. On their return they stayed 
some time in Frankfort, and from there they went to 
Antwerp, everywhere being received with great honour 
and respect. The duchess was much gratified with 
the duke's reception, and compared it to the treat- 
ment he received in his own country. She writes from 
Frankfort : — 

"I am just come from a window from which I saw 
a great many Troops pass that were under the command 
of Prince Eugene ; they paid all the Respects as they 
went by to the Duke of Marlborough as if he had been 
in his old post The men looked very well, and had 
buckram and French pieces on, which they march 
with, I suppose, to use them so that it may be more 
easy in the day of battle. They had green bows in 
their hats, which is their mark of war; the French 
Ihey say have white paper, on which they write their 
conditions." 

In this letter, written to Mr. Jennens, Sarah tells 
him she had received a visit from the Elector of Miance 
(Mayencc), who paid her many compliments on the 
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Duke of Marlborough's services, and said that all the 
Electors and the King of Prussia had decided to assist 
the Emperor as much as was in their power in the war. 
Sarah says of the Elector, " His shape is like my own, 
a little of the fatest, but in all my Life I never saw 
a face that expressed so much openness, Honesty, 
Sense, and good nature." She found that Frankfort 
had few conveniences of life, although it was considered 
a first-rate town. Their house, one of the best, had 
no garden, and ''but one place that one can make a 
fire in ; the weather is so cold (May) we are half 
starved, for their manner is Stoves, which is intolerable 
and makes my head so uneasy that I can*t bear it." 

Sarah longs to be in a "clean, sweet house," though 
ever so small. **For here," she writes, ** there is 
nothing of the kind, and though in the gardens th* 
hedges are green and pretty, the Sand that goes over 
one's shoes is so disagreeable, that I love to walk in the 
roads and the Fields better. The Duke of Marlborough 
and 1 go constantly in the afternoon, stop the coach 
and go out wherever we see a place that looks hard 
and clean. T'other day we were walking upon the 
road, and a gentleman and his lady went by in their 
chariot, who we had never seen before, and after passing 
us with the usual civilitys, in a quarter of an hour or 
less they bethought themselves and turned back, came 
out of their coach to us, and desired we would go 
into their garden, which was very near that place, 
desiring us to accept of a key. This is only a little tost 
of the civility of people abroad." 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, in March 1713, the duchess 
amused herself in visiting churches and nunneries, where 
she heard ** of so many marvels and saw such ridiculous 
things as would be incredible" if she related them. In 
one church she describes how " there were twenty-seven 
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jolly-faced priests thai had nothing to do but to say Mass 
lor the living and take the dead souls sooner out of 
Purgatory by their prayers." In the following July she 
visited Mechlin, to see an extraordinary procession that 
had attracted over 30,000 people to that town. At 
Frankfort, on St. John's day. she saw a procession of 
little children dressed in lamb-skins with girdles, to which 
were attached small bowls of milk ; from these they drank 
as they walked along. Sarah, writing to Mrs. Clayton 
about the same time, describes a religious procession she 
saw. She does not mention the place ; it was probably 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle. 

" There were several great things drawn by horses ; 
the first represented a stable, and the Virgin Mary sal 
by it with a child on her lap ; ihe second pageant was 
the Virgin again upon an ass, with a child in her arms, 
and Joseph leading it; then immediately following was 
our Saviour discoursing with the doctors. The other 
four machines represented the Passion of our Saviour, 
all which is the most impious thing one can imagine to 
see carried about ihe streets. There were a great many 
figures carried about in rich clothes which I believe 
(represented) Jews; then came the Virgin with a great 
many fine attendants in great ceremony, with a new long 
train of fine stuff and many jewels of value ; last of all 
the Sacrament, with such a thing over it (canopy) as the 
Queen had at the coronation ; a vast number of wax 
lights at noonday, several bagpipes playing, but not- 
withstanding that merriment all the people fell on their 
knees before it in the street as it passed by I 'Tis said 
the bishop of this place will not suffer the procession to 
be niade any more." 

The duchess also went to see a religious play held 
twice a week in the playhouse. She writes. "All the 
Scripture repeated, and a great deal added to it, the 
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sacrament is given, and the same words used that are in 
our church, and the whole thing most impious." 

Sarah's correspondence with Mr, Jennens/ who some- 
times transacted business for her and the duke, tells us 
something of her life and a good deal of her opinions. 
Some of these letters are written in cypher. At that 
time no correspondence was safe. Lord Carlisle, Sir 
Horace Walpole, and Lord Bolingbroke also used 
cyphers. The duchess called the cabal against her the 
** sorcerers," and Harley the ''sorcerer." Louis XIV. 
was her particular bite noire, and, speaking of him, says, 
** But to be sure, nothing can stand before the King of 
France long ; if England continues to assist him, and as 
long as this Ministry continues, I think there is no doubt 
that England will act what is most for the advantage of 
France in all things, which must certainly a little sooner 
or later bring in the Prince of Wales." Curiously, Louis's 
opinion concurred with Sarah's ; for, writing to his envoy 
in London, he said, " The affair of displacing the Duke 
of Marlborough will do for us all we can desire." 

Sarah mentions an interview, in July 17 13, with a 
Roman Catholic gentleman, who was expecting the 
restoration of the Stuarts, and who told her the plans 
were so well laid that they could not fail, and tried to per- 
suade her as a friend to bring the Duke of Marlborough 
into it. The duchess replied, "The Duke of Marl- 
borough has done so much for the cause of liberty, and 
for the good of England, I had much rather have him 
suffer upon that account than change sides, for that would 
look as if what he did at the revolution was not for justice, 
AS It really was, but to comply with the times." 

In the following spring the duke and duchess had the 
great sorrow of losing their beloved daughter, the Duchess 

* ** t.ttttrt of the Duchess of Marlborough, from MSS. at Madresfield 
CtUHi** Published 1875. 
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of Bridgewater. She died at the early age of twenty-six. 
Sarah, writing from ahroad to Mr. Jennens, mentions her 
loss in these words, " The loss of my dear child is indeed 
very terrible to me, tho' I know there is a great many 
reasonable and true things to be said upon such sad 
occasions, and that one ought to remember the blessings 
that are yet left. That she is happier I don't doubt than 
in such a world as this, where time generally passes away 
in trifling in things that are tedious, and in many frights 
for what may happen, which is yet worse, . . . but all 
the arguments that I can possibly think of can't hinder 
me from lamenting as long as I live the loss of what 1 
had so much reason to love, as I had my dear child, who 
had a perfect good mind and everything 1 could have 
wished in her." 

Elizabeth is buried at Little Gaddesdon, in Hert- 
lordshire. 

Four months later the duchess came across a brother 
of Lord Lonsdale's at Frankfort, and successfully nursed 
him through the small-pox. She relates to Mr. Jennens 
the remedies she used. No doubt this illness brought 
back to her mind the deathbed of her son. 

While at Frankfort, Sarah met Mr. Hutchinson, to 
whom she subsequently wrote an account of her griev- 
ances, wishing to vindicate herself from " unjust asper- 
sions that have been," says Sarah, "publicly made of 
me, contrary not only to truth and justice, but all sense 
of decency and humanity." 

The duchess had been accused of disposing of titles 
and employments, and of manning the privy purse to 
her own advantage, also of being hard on the trades- 
people ; her method to prevent cheating being dis- 
approved of. 

It had formerly been the custom to pay officials for 
the privilege of ser\'ing royalt)', when the trades-people 
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had to charge high prices. The duchess's way was to 
pay ready money, and not to acc^t *' poundage,** or aDow 
commission. '' Those who had the honour," says Sarah, 
'' to see the Queen, and make her doaths, had more than 
double what they had from the first quality, and diat was 
all 1 could allow of in an office where I was so entirely 
trusted. I always signed the tradesmen's bills at the 
same time that they delivered me their goods, to prevent 
mistakes and abuse, and they were paid by Mrs. Thomas, 
a woman of whose honesty I had great experience, to 
whom I gave employment of being chief of the robes, 
with a salary of ;^300 a year, telling her not to take 
commission, and to say she was serving the Queen 
and was well paid. I am confident she followed this 
direction as long as I was in the office, where she is 
continued still/' 

To confirm this statement it must be pointed out that 
Harlcy's brother, the auditor of the exchequer, having 
collected the accounts for the previous forty years, and 
compared them with the duchess's, found she had saved 
the crown /" 100, 000 in nine years. The privy purse, 
out of which many pensions were paid, had been ;^20,ooo 
a year. Two years before the duchess's dismissal it was 
raised to ^26,000 a year. Sarah took receipts for all 
money disbursed, even to the amounts paid to the Queen 
herself. Mr. Coggs, the goldsmith, who lived near St. 
Clement's Church, cashed the duchess's notes, and he 
was ordered not to charge any ** poundage." Sarah con- 
sidered it **mean and barbarous" in her circumstances 
to be the better of anybody to whom she paid money. 
She declares she never took a penny for any employment 
in her gift, and once refused a bribe of ;^6ooo to make 
Mr. Coke a peer, although he was a very suitable person. 
Two pages of the backstairs whom Anne, when princess, 
was advised to part with, as they were Roman Catholics, 
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were each paid ;^400; one had spent that amount to 
obtain his situation, and the other was an old servant, 
formerly a footman, and " that would have been," says 
Sarah, " pretence enough to have disposed of his place 
to my own profit if I had loved money so extremely as 
I have been represented to do." 

The former footman was so grateful for his £^QO, 
that whenever her Grace was about to travel he appeared 
at her coach door to wish her health and happiness, and 
this he continued to do for twenty-five years. 

While the duke and duchess were abroad, Marl- 
borough House was painted and decorated, the work 
being undertaken by M. de la Guerre, who received 
;^500 for his services. The following letters of Sarah's 
to Mr. Jennens give us some details : — 

^October 29, 1713. 

*• I writ to you so very lately and I should not 
trouble you now, but that Sir Godfrey Kneller has writ 
to me to desire you will give Mr. la Guerre /^loo 
more, which he says will make ;^25o upon his finishing 
the Hall, and he said it would be don in a Week. 

"He adds that the great staircase is about half 
don, and he commends his Performance so much that 
I have got the Dk. of Marlborough's leave to write 
to you, that you would please to order him a hundred 
Pounds." 

And in another letter : — 

*• I believe it will be more necessary now to hinder 
M. la Guerre from painting than to press him to it, for 
I am told that in dark dusky atmosphere it is not good 
to work, that the Painting in damp weather will not 
hold nor is ever good. Some person has writ me 
word that the figures in the Hall are well of the kind. 
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but that the Battles, which are small and at a great 
distance, are not strong enough painted to be well seen. 
If this is rightly judged, I am sure you will do what 
you can to have it mended and prevent the same fault 
upon the staircase, for they will be seen much more than 
the hall." 

Sarah, writing to her son-in-law. Lord Godolphin, 
refers to Sir Godfrey Kneller and says, "He writes 
nothing of making likenesses of the officers; many of 
them are dead, and it would not be easy to those that 
are in the service to sitt And I believe much might 
be said which makes it better not to aim at anything 
more than representing battles." It would appear the 
duke had wished to decorate his house with portraits 
of his officers, but it was found impracticable. The 
idea may have been suggested from seeing the collection 
of portraits of admirals that William III. had made at 
Kensington Palace. 

During their stay on the Continent, rumours had 
reached the duke and duchess of the Queen's precarious 
health and the unsatisfactory state of things in England. 
The Queen was torn between parties and factions and 
the jealousies of her ministers. People became alarmed 
at the total removal of all the Whigs in the Govern- 
ment, because it was known that both Bolingbroke 
and Lady Masham were Jacobites at heart and had 
intrigued with France. The supporters of the Pro- 
testant succession held secret consultations. These were 
presided over by the Hanoverian resident, who sug- 
gested to the Lord Chancellor that a writ should be 
issued to enable the Electoral Prince of Hanover to 
have a seat in the House of Lords as the Duke of 
Cambridge. The Queen was much offended with Baron 
Schutz for not first applying to her. She forbade him 
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the court, and wrote to the Electress Sophia and also to 
Prince George of Hanover complaining' thai this proposal 
had been made without consulting her, saying his advent 
would be dangerous to the tranquillity of the kingdom. 
These letters were published in England to inform the 
Hanoverian party why the Duke of Cambridge had post- 
poned coming to England. The Electress soon after 
expired of an apoplectic fit ; she was a granddaughter 
of James I. by his daughter Elizabeth, who married 
Frederick, King of Bohemia. 

Harley, who had quarrelled with Lady Masham and 
his former friend Bolingbroke, had gone over to the 
Whig party. On the 9th July Parliament was prorogued 
till loth August. The Queen's constitution was now 
entirely destroyed ; anxiety of mind having aggravated 
her bodily ailments. The dissensions of her ministers 
were so frequent and were carried to such an extent, 
that they met solely with a desire to oppose each other. 
Lady Masham had succeeded in undermining Barley's 
influence with the Queen, and on the 27th of July 
Harley found himself deprived of the tr&isurer's staff, 
when an open quarrel took place between the fallen 
minister. Lady Masham, and the Lord Chancellor in the 
Queen's presence. Harley said, " He had been wronged 
and abused by lies and misrepresentations, but he should 
be revenged, and leave some people as low as he found 
them ! " This greatly shocked the invalid Queen, and 
made her suspect that she had been abused and duped 
by one, if not all three, of her servants. 

It had such an effect upon her that she took to her 
bed ; the gout from which she was suflfering flew to her 
head, to the alarm of her physicians. Cupping some- 
what relieved her, and she passed a fairly good night 
on Thursday. 29th July. The following morning, feel- 
ing pretty well, she rose and had her hair combed, then 
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began to walk about her room. Mrs. Danvers, noticing 
that her Majesty's looks were fixed upon the clock, in- 
quired what she saw more than ordinary ? The Queen's 
only reply was to turn her head, and her dazed expres- 
sion frightened Mrs. Danvers, who called for help. 
The physicians bled her Majesty, and she rallied for 
a time, but towards evening was again seized with 
drowsiness, which ended in unconsciousness. 

The Duchess of Ormonde, seeing the Queen in such 
an anxious state, sent to inform the duke, her husband. 
The council immediately assembled at Kensington to 
elect a Lord Treasurer, and the choice fell on the Duke of 
Shrewsbury. The physicians had continued to administer 
medicines to the Queen, one of which, proposed by Dr. 
Meade, had the effect of restoring her senses and her 
speech. This was made known to the council. The Lord 
Chancellor and a few lords accompanied the Duke of 
Shrewsbury to inform her Majesty of the opinion of her 
council, upon which she said, " They could not recom- 
mend a person she liked better for the post" The Queen 
gave the staff into his hand, and bade him use it for 
the good of the people. The duke would have returned 
the Lord Chamberlain's staff, but Anne begged him to 
keep that also. He therefore held for a short time 
three of the greatest offices under the Crown, that of 
Lord Treasurer, Lord Chamberlain, and Lord- Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

The Queen soon relapsed into a lethargic sleep, from 
which she never fully recovered. Steps were taken by 
the Privy Council for the proclamation of the new king, as 
soon as Anne should be no more. Her death took place 
at 7 A.M. on Sunday, August i, in her forty-ninth year. 
She never revived sufficiently to receive the sacrament 
or sign her will, in which she left legacies to her servants 
and gave directions about her burial. 
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Queen Anne» although wanting in firmness of char- 
acter, so essential to a sovereign, was an excellenti 
generouSi and good woman. Some think if she had 
been left to her own good intentions she would have 
ranked among the best of our rulers. She was, how- 
ever, too indolent to have done much on her own 
initiative. Her memory is revered because she had 
*' the peace, happiness, and prosperity of her people at 
heart," and she will always be known as "Good Queen 
Anne." 



CHAPTER XI 

WHEN GEORGE I. WAS KING 
(1714-1712) 

" Yet time, who changes all, had altered him 
In soul and aspect as in age : years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb, 
And life's enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim." 

As soon as the Queen's death became known, Dr. 
Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury, went to the Privy- 
Council, and produced a deed from the Elector of Han- 
over, nominating several lords to the regency. The 
Duke of Marlborough was not among these, possibly 
because he was absent from the kingdom when it was 
drawn up. Orders were immediately issued by the 
council proclaiming his Electoral Highness King of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, under the title of 
George I. 

The sudden death of the Queen, and the prompt 
measures taken by the council, upset the plans of the 
Jacobite party, and saved the nation from a civil war. 
The Earl of Dorset was sent to Hanover to announce 
to George I. his accession to the throne. His Majesty 
does not appear to have been in any hurry to take up 
his new duties, and it has been surmised that he pre-^ 
ferred to postpone his arrival till after the funeral of his 
predecessor, which did not take place until the 24th 
August, when the late queen was laid to rest in Henry 
VH.'s chapel in Westminster Abbey, by the side of her 
husband. The King contented himself with sending 
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orders that Viscount Bolingbroke should be removed 
from the post of secretary. This had already been 
done, and Mr. Addison appointed in his place. Boling- 
broke was "obliged to stand at the door of the council 
chamber with his bag of papers, and underwent various 
kinds of mortification,"' the Dukes of Shrewsbury and 
Somerset, with Lord Cowper, having taken the seals 
from him, and locked and sealed up the door of his office. 
Towards the end of July I7i4the Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough had made preparations for their return 
to England. The reason of their leaving Antwerp is 
uncertain. It was reported the duke had been invited 
over by Harley and Bolingbroke, who had made him 
great promises. Contrary winds detained the duke and 
duchess a fortnight at Ostend. They landed at Dover 
on ist August, the very day that Queen Anne died. 
Unaware of this event, they were received by the mayor 
and jurats of the town amid great rejoicings, a salvo of 
artillery being fired from the platform. They were enter- 
tained that night by Sir Robert Fumess — where the 
news of the Queen's death reached them ; from thence 
they proceeded to Sittingboume, attended by a great 
many gentlemen. At the express desire of several of the 
nobility and others, the duke reluctantly consented to 
enter London in some state. In a way it was obligatory, 
for Sir Charles Cox, the member for Southwark, met 
him on horseback, attended by 300 gendemen and dis- 
tinguished citizens. His sons-in-law and others of the 
nobility and gentry followed in their coaches, many of 
them with six horses, the whole making a handsome 
procession. The duke's coach broke down at Temple 
Bar, no one. fortunately, receiving any injury, and the 
duke and duchess proceeded in another carriage, escorted 
by a company of the City Guards. Before leaving, the 

' Barnxttl'* "Complete Hiitory." 
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escort fired a salute. Everywhere people had crowded to 
see his Grace, shouting, " Long live King George ! Long 
live the Duke of Marlborough!'' and some also ex- 
claimed, " Long live King John and Queen Sarah, the 
protectors of England ! " * 

Metcalfe Graham, writing to James Graham in 
August, says, ** The Duke of Marlborough came in 
yesterday with all pomp imaginable. The City gave 
him guards. He wants to see you mightily. The 
Duchess bids me tell you while she breathes she will 
be your friend, for your kindness to them and Lord 
Godolphin." This message of Sarah's was very char- 
acteristic. On another occasion the duchess wrote to 
Mr. Jennens, "This I can truly say, that I am sure 
nobody ever went two steps to serve me, but I would go 
ten to return it." 

The day after the Duke of Marlborough's return, 
the foreign ministers, and a great number of the nobility 
and gentry, as well as military officers, visited him at 
his house. Bothmar, the Hanoverian minister, apolo- 
gised for the omission of the duke's name from among 
those chosen for the regency. The duke listened cour- 
teously, but said little. Immediately on Bothmar's de- 
parture Sarah implored her husband on her knees never 
to accept any employment under the new Government, 
pointing out that he had a greater fortune than he wanted, 
and that a man in his position, who was so highly esteemed, 
could be of more use to a court than they could be to him, 
using many arguments to convince him. Sarah finally 
said, * * I will live civilly with them if they are so to me, 
but will never put it into the power of any King to use 
me ill." The duke assured her he would only take 
office if he, by so doing, could further the interests of 
his country. 

^ H.M.C., Athole Papers. 
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The movements of both duke and duchess at this 
time are given in the following letter from the duchess 
to Mr. Jennens: — 

"Windsor Lodge, August lo/A, 1714. 

" I have received the favour of yours of the 31st of 
July and that of the 6th of August, for which I give 
you many thanks. I would have acknowledged them 
in London, but I stayed so litde there, that I was 
in a great hurry, and even here I have not the time 
to say what I ought for so many obliging friendships 
as I have received from you. Friday we shall be at 
the Bath two or three days, and about as long at 
Woodstock ; after that we go to St. Albans, from 
thence to London, when 'lis time for Lord Marlborough 
to wait upon the King. Hoping to see you at St. 
Albans, but upon so much uncertainty, I don't know 
whether it would be best that I should have patience 
till we come to London. However, I will give you 
notice when we shall be at St. Albans by a letter 
from Woodstock that you may do what will be more 
easy to yourself, which I ought to consider upon all 
occasions more than mine own satisfaction." 

A few months before, Sarah wrote to Mr. Jennens 
from Antwerp : — 

" If you should have a mind to take the air when 
you happen to be in the spleen, and can't bear company, 
I beg of you to go and see my Lodge in Windsor 
Great Park, where you will find a very clean place 
and everything that Is convenient, and nobody but 
a housemaid, the gardener, and the keepers, that will 
ride to fetch you anything you want at Windsor, and 
when the court is not there, it is of all places that e\'er I 
was in the most agreeable to me." 
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In another letter to Mr. Jennens» dated St AIbans» 
22nd Ai^^ust, the duchess says that since she last wrote 
from Windsor on loth August, she had been to Batib 
and Woodstock, and was greatly tired from her travels, 
and had scarcely been alone except to sleep. *' I don't 
know/' she writes, '' how long I shall stay at this place ; 
but if you are well, and were at Liberty to come to us. I 
hope I need not tell you how glad I should be to see you 
and dear Mrs. Jennens, if she can content herself with 
such conveniences as I can make in this poor Habitation, 
which, however ordinary, I could not part with for any 
that I have seen in all my travels." 

During the summer she kept open house at Holy- 
well, near St Albans ; but although her entertainments 
were " very noble and fine," they failed in reviving her 
position in society, for the simple reason that, as she 
had no longer any power, she was no longer made up 
to — a way of the world. "If you had lived so two or 
three years ago," the duchess was bluntly told by one of 
her guests, "it might have signified something, but now 
it will signify nothing." 

As long as the duchess was at court, she probably 
had quite sufficient society and was glad of the rest and 
quiet of home. She says in one of her letters, ** I used 
to run from the court and shut myself up six weeks 
in one of my Country Houses quite alone, which makes 
me now remember Mr. Cowley, who says, * 'Tis very 
fantastical and contradictory in human nature that 
people are generally thought to love themselves better 
than the rest of the world, and yet never can endure 
to be with themselves.'" 

The very fact of having left the court would make 
her desire to entertain her friends and acquaintances, 
so as not to drop out of all remembrance. 

Sarah was beloved by her own people at Sandridge 
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and neighbourhood, for Dr. Hare mentions how much 
struck he was by the easy manner in which she lived 
there. These are his words, ** I was always charmed 
with your Grace's many and great excellences, and if it 
be possible being with you at St Albans has added to the 
veneration I had before for you, being infinitely pleased 
to see the easy manner in which you lived with all about 
you and knew when to lay aside state and ceremony." 

The King set out from Herrenhausen, accompanied 
by the young Elector, his son, on the 31st of August 
He arrived at the Hague on the 5th September and 
embarked on the i6th. The following barges were 
sent to Gravesend to meet the King and convey him 
to Greenwich : — 

The King's shallop. The navy six-oared barge. 

The King's twelve-oared barge. The master's sixoared barge. 

The King's six-oared barge. The master's four-oared barge. 

The treasury of the navy eight- The admiralty six-oared barge. 

oared barge Sir Wm. Wyndham's four-oared 
Office of the ordnance eight- barge. 

oared barge. 

On landing at Greenwich his Majesty walked to 
the palace, escorted by the Earl of Northampton and 
his troop of Life Guards, and attended by the lords of 
the regency and an immense crowd of rejoicing people.* 

The Duke of Marlborough was one of the first 
to be greeted by his Majesty, as will be seen by the 
following letter : — 

Richard Barrett to Dacre Barrett at Belpus. 

** Russkll Street, S^pUmbir 1714. 

" After I parted from you I went to Gravesend and 
saw the King pass .... there, and afterwards went to 

1 H.M.C., Portland MSS. 
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led his Majesty into, some nights ago, when about nine 
or ten at night he was going to this Mile., who has a house 
in St. James Street next door to Lady Renelow. where 
this confidant knocked. The chair was carried in and 
opened, but the King saw the mistake, set himself down 
(again) and ordered it to the next house. Whether 
it proved a jest to him I don't hear, but a very good 
one it has bin to the Town, and this lady withal is 
very ugly." ' 

It is an error calling the lady " Mile. Kilmansegge." 
She was the wife of the baron of that name, Master 
of the Horse to the King. Apartments were found 
for him at Somerset House, a good many pensioners 
there being turned out to make room for Georges 
suite. 

The Princess of Wales, Caroline of Anspach, and 
her daughters arrived in the beginning of October, and 
on the 20th the King was crowned, one month from 
the day of his entering London. There were great 
rejoicings, although not wholly free from rioting, which 
was attributed to the rejected Tories. 

At the first drawing-room the princess held, all 
were charmed with her conversation. She spoke English 
fluently, addressed herself to each lady in turn, and was 
never at a loss for words or subject. Her dress, very 
diflferent from the fashion in England, was worn high. 
She had abundance of fair hair, loaded with flakes of 
powder. The princess was a good deal taller than her 
husband. 

During these rejoicings, no one thought of George I.'s 
poor neglected and imprisoned Queen. Sophia Dorothea, 
who was languishing in a German fortress, the innocent 
victim of a vile conspiracy. Her place was taken by 

' H.M.C.. Colte MSS. 
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two inferior and unattractive persons, one of whom had 
a great influence over the King. These two ladies 
were nicknamed ** The May Pole " and •* The Elephant 
and Castle," as they were a complete contrast to one 
another. Madame Schulenberg was ridiculously thin, 
while the other, Madame de Kilmansegge, spoken 
of in the preceding letter, was absurdly fat, and both 
were ugly and old. In 1716 Madame Schulenberg 
became Duchess of Kendal, and her daughter by the 
King, who passed as her niece, was created Countess 
of Walsingham, and afterwards married the Earl of 
Chesterfield. 

Both ladies were given apartments in St. James's 
Palace. The King spent his leisure hours, generally 
between five and eight, in their company. He amused 
himself cutting out figures in paper, and varied this em- 
ployment by smoking a pipe. Count Broglio, the French 
ambassador, wrote to his royal master : ** The King has 
no predilection for the English nation, and never receives 
in private any English of either sex ; none even of his 
principal officers are admitted to his chamber in the 
morning to dress him, or in the evening to undress him. 
These offices are performed by the Turks, who are his 
valets de chambre, and who give him everything he wants 
in private." 

These Turks, named Mustapha and Mahomet, had 
been taken prisoners of war some years before, and 
had ever since been attached to the Hanoverian court 
Madame de Kilmansegge wrote from Hanover in 
December 17 16 to Vice-Chamberlain Coke, thanking 
him for many civilities, saying she did not expect the 
King would be over before the middle of January ; nor 
did she know whether he would go to Kensington or to 
St James's. If the latter place, she desired her rooms 
left as they were. In regard to the furniture at Ken- 
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sington, the simplest would suffice, as the apartment was 
not good enough to be worth decorating ; and besides, 
she preferred not lo cause trouble and expense. Slie 
wished " the house " to be divided into three rooms, with 
a bed in each, and as many beds for servants as at 5l 
James's. 

Madame de Kilmansegge sent her compliments, and 
apolgised for "the trouble she is giving," and "hopes 
soon to thank the Vice-Chamberlain by word of mouth, 
and to embrace Mrs. Coke." 

In the new reign economy, not to say parsimony, 
seemed to have b^n practised ; one reads in the cor- 
respondence with Vice-Chamberlain Coke, who seems 
to have borne the brunt of all complaints, that some of 
the household were given little better to eat than " gar- 
niture as cold fish, Salamon Gundy, and the like, so 
that really more than once we have had much ado to 
make a dinner." 

The writer, one C. Dalton. says that never in either 
Wilham IH.'sorQueen Anne's time were they so treated. 
He also says that the number of candles allowed was so 
limited that, one council night, "the lords coming out 
ran their noses against the hangings. Nay," he con- 
tinues, " the Duke of Kent refuses to give us a candle 
to light the King, which is my Lord Chamberlain's 
own candle, saying he goes in always privately." 
He ends by asking that all this may be represented 
to the Lord Chamberlain (Duke of Bolton), and begs 
that they may not be governed by the Board of Green 
Qoth.' 

As soon as the first Parliament met, the Whigs 
began to call the late ministers lo account for the 
part they took in the Treaty of Utrecht, which so 
alarmed Lord Bolingbroke, who had taken his seat, 

' Coke MSS. 
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that he rode post haste to Dover and embarked for 
Calais. 

He left a letter to defend his conduct, in which he 
said that he had done nothing but by his royal mistress's 
order ; that he knew he could not expect a fair trial ; 
and he felt assured his enemies intended to pursue him 
to the scaffold. 

The Duke of Ormonde followed Bolingbroke to 
France, and gave the same reasons. Several members 
in the House of Lords voted against the impeach- 
ment of these lords on the grounds that their con- 
duct did not amount to high treason, upon which 
Lord Coningsby stood up and said, " The worthy 
chairman has impeached the hand, but I impeach 
the head; he has impeached the clerk, and I the 
justice ; he has impeached the scholar, and I the 
master. I impeach Robert, Earl of Oxford and Earl 
of Mortimer, of high treason and other crimes and 
misdemeanours." ^ 

Harley's conscience may have been easier, or he was 
braver, for he stood his ground, and when others fled 
he remained. He was committed to the Tower ; a large 
concourse of people followed, and much sympathy was 
shown him by the populace, riots and disorders being 
the result. 

The want of statesmanship on the part of Queen 
Anne's Tory ministers, shown by the unpatriotic and 
underhand manner in which the Treaty of Utrecht had 
been carried out, and the party rancour of the opposite 
side in the subsequent proceedings, do honour to neither 
party. At the expiration of three months, as Lord 
Bolingbroke and the Duke of Ormonde had not sur- 
rendered themselves. Parliament accused them of high 
treason, and the House of Lords ordered the Earl- 

^ Barnard's " Complete History." 
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Marshal to erase their names and armorial bearings 
from the list of peers. Inventories were taken of 
their personal property, and the Duke of Ormonde's 
escutcheon as knight of the garter was removed from 
Sl George's Chapel at Windsor. It has been re- 
gretted that so brave and generous a man as the Duke 
of Ormonde, who had committed no crime but that 
of having obeyed the orders of his Sovereign, should 
thus have been banished. In consequence, these two 
lords, being condemned unheard and attainted, were 
thrown into the arms of the Pretender. These im- 
peachments were not calculated to make the Whig 
Government more popular. 

The following year we read that Harley was very 
ill, and had to take " vast quantities of laudanum to 
relieve the pain he suffered." He was removed, on 
medical advice, to the private house of General Compton 
in the Tower. 

After two years of confinement, the Earl of Oxford 
petitioned that his imprisonment might not be indefinite. 
On July 24, 1717, he was brought from the Tower by 
water for his trial in Westminster Hall. After a good 
many technical difficulties the trial proceeded, when, no 
one appearing to accuse him, he was unanimously ac- 
quitted of the charge of high treason, and an act of grace 
was accorded him. 

Lord Oxford survived his release six years, dying 
in 1723. He left the nation his valuable collec- 
tion of MSS., which had cost him several thousand 
pounds. 

In the autumn of 1715 1716 a rising took place in 
Scotland in favour of the elder Pretender, but after a 
few months of fighting it was suppressed, and several 
Jacobite peers made prisoners ; these were Lords Der- 
wentwater, Kenmure, Nithsdale, Widdrington, Nairn, 
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high treason, and an attempt to murder the Sovereign ; 
and the sentence upon him for this offence was that he 
should be hanged, drawn, and quartered. This bar- 
barous sentence, mercifully, was never carried out, and 
after a few months of imprisonment Lord Wintoun was 
released. 

This trial created a sensation, and many ladies at- 
tended as spectators, among these the Duchess of 
Marlborough, she having applied to her friend, Lord 
Manchester, for tickets during the temporary absence of 
the duke abroad. 

On the 3rd of November 17 17, the Princess of 
Wales gave birth to a son, who was the cause of a 
dispute between the prince and his royal parent. The 
Prince of Wales wished his uncle, the Duke of York, 
who was also Bishop of Osnaburgh, to stand godfather. 
The King insisted on appointing the Duke of Newcastle. 
After the christening, the prince spoke of the duke in 
insulting tones. 

The King was displeased, and ordered his son to 
his apartments, and afterwards told him to quit the 
palace. Accordingly, the prince and princess retired 
to a house lent them by the Earl of Grantham, leaving 
their children at St. James's Palace. Early the follow- 
ing year the prince and princess moved to Leicester 
House, where Caroline formed a salon, which was much 
frequented by the clever men of the day. George I. 
appointed Lady Portland, widow of the second earl, 
governess to his grandchildren. He would not allow 
their parents to have the care of them. 

One day the prince and princess came on a visit, 
naturally desiring to see their children alone. Lady 
Portland refused, expressing great regret, but stating 
it was against the King's orders. The prince flew into 
a great passion, and was about to kick her out of 
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the room, when fortunately the princess threw herself 
between them, and averted a catastrophe. Directly 
George II. succeeded to the throne, he hastened to dis- 
miss Lady Portland. She was the ancestress of the 
Dutch branch of the Bentinck family. 

The dispute between the royal father and son was 
much commented on and regretted. The Earl of Har- 
borough wrote to the Duke of Rutland in May 1719 : 
** The Prince sent Lord Belhaven with his compliments 
to the King the day he went, and I hear his Majesty 
has sent to let him know he may come to his children. 
All this looks well. I wish from these steps an agree- 
ment may ensue." 

Walpole, who had been returned to office in Novem- 
ber 1 7 19, endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation 
between the King and his heir, but it was some months 
before he succeeded. The Prince of Wales was re- 
ceived at St. James's Palace on 23rd April 1720, and 
the Guards were allowed to attend him on his departure, 
of which we are told in the following letter : — 

"The King sent for the Prince, who, after some 
time with him, came out, when drums, trumpets, and 
colours were displayed, the usual ceremonies to the 
Prince of Wales. Guards attended him home, and 
to-morrow it is expected that the Court of St. James's 
and House of Lesterfield's will unite in one, to the great 
joy of all that love old England."^ 

We must now leave the court, and return to the 
movements of the Duchess of Marlborough and her family, 
with whom we are more particularly concerned. 

^ H.M.C, Dropmore MSS. 
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In the month of April 1715, the duchess lost a good 
friend in Bishop Burnet, who died at the age of seventy- 
two. He had retired some years from his see, and 
occupied his leisure writing the " History of His Own 
Times," which was published by his son after his death. 
He used to receive a few select friends, among these 
the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough. Sarah was 
almost a daily visitor ; they delighted in each other's 
conversation, although at times his want of tact annoyed 
her. The bishop's absence of mind was well known. 
When dining with the duchess, after Marlborough's fall, 
he compared the duke to Belisarius. " But," said the 
duchess eagerly, " how came ii that such a man was so 
miserable and universally deserted?" "Oh. madam," 
exclaimed the distrait prelate, "he had such a brimstone 
of a wife ! " 

Bishop Burnet was an earnest, well-meaning man, 
but wanting in tact, as the above anecdote shows ; he 
was unpopular, and inclined to be a busybody. He 
it was who waited outside Kensington Palace when 
William HI. was ill, and on receiving intimation that he 
had breiithed his last, hastened to announce to Anne 
her accession to the throne. There was something 
almost comic in the worthy divine fooling it in wig 
and gown with the utmost speed to be the first to 
announce the good news! The custom then was for 
no clergyman to appear in the street, or in his own 
house when dressed for the day, without a black gown. 
The following lines were found on a tombstone written 
in chalk some little time before Burnet died. They are 
attributed to Swift, whom, it is said, took immense pains 
to conceal his identity, and travelled many miles from 
the spot in haste. The fmder, delighted at the spiteful 
and untrue but amusing lines, distributed copies among 
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his friends. They are to be found in MSS. in several 
private collections: — 

" Here Sarum lyes, of late as wise, 

As learned as your Aquinus, 
Yet to be sure he was no more 

A Christian than Sodnus. 
Oaths pro and con he swallowed down. 

Loved gold like any lajrman ; 
Wrote, preached, and prayed, and yet betrayed 

His Mother Church for Mammon. 
Of every vice he had a spice. 

Yet though a precious prelate^ 
He lived and died, if not belyed, 

A true dissenting zealot 
If such a soul to heaven is stole, 

And 'scaped old Satan's dutches. 
We may presume there will be room 

For Marlborough and his Dutchess ! " 

Early in 1716 the duke and duchess sustained a 
great affliction in the death of their beloved daughter, 
Anne, who died at Althorpe in March. Her husband 
had succeeded his father as third Earl of Sunderland 
two years after their marriage. 

Although devoted to her husband, Lady Sunderland's 
last years were embittered by anxiety respecting their 
children, for whom he had made no suitable provision. 
She wrote a touching letter to her husband expressing 
her wishes a short time before her death, begging him not 
to live beyond his means and to refrain from gambling. 
She desired that her mother should take charge of her 
girls, and also of the boys if they were left too young to 
go to school. " For the love that she has for me and 
the duty that I have shown her, I hope she will do it, 
and be ever kind to you, who was dearer to me than my 
life." She mentions that her father had provided for her 
children ; and she begs her husband will give their eldest 
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son the interest on the ^scxra that was her own fortune. 
This letter was immediately a/ter her death forwarded to 
Sarah, who lost no time in announcing her readiness to 
comply with her dear daughter's request, as follows : — 

" iy4 iity 1716. 

" I send you enclosed that most precious letter you 
sent me yesterday by Mr. Charlton. You will easily 
believe it has made me drop a great many tears, and 
you may be Sure that to my life's end I shall observe 
very religiously all that my poor dear child desired. I 
was pleased to find that my own inclinations had led me 
to resolve upon doing everything that she mentions 
before I knew it was her request, except taking Lady 
Anne, which I did not offer, thinking that since you take 
Lady Frances home, who is eighteen years old, she 
would be better with you than with me as long as you 
live, or with the servants her dear mother had chosen to 
put about her, and I found by Mr. Charlton this thought 
was the same that you had. But I will be of all the use 
I can to her in everything that she wants me, and if [ 
should happen to live longer than you, though so much 
older, I will then take as much care of her as if she were 
my own child. I have resolved to take poor Lady (Anne) 
Egerton, who, I believe, is very til looked after. She 
went yesterday to Ashridge, but I will send for her to 
St. Albans as soon as you will let me have dear Lady 
Dye ; and, while the weather is hot, I will keep them 
too, and Lady Herriot {Godolphin) with a little family 
of servants to look after them, and be there as much as 
I can : but the Duke of Marlborough will be running up 
and down to several places this summer « 
carry children, and I don't think bis hea 
to trust him by himself. I should ^ 
Mr. Fourneaux, to know what s< 
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dear child's you do not intend to keep, that if there is 
any of them that can be of use in this new addition to my 
family, I might take them for several reasons. I desire, 
when it is easy to you, that you will let me have some 
little trifle that my dear child used to wear in her pocket 
or any other way ; and I desire that Fanchon will look 
for some little cup she used to drink in. I had some of 
her hair not long since that I asked her for, but Fanchon 
may give me a better lock at the full length." 

Fanchon was governess to the children. She had 
advanced Lord Sunderland jC 1200 on his bond at good 
interest, Lady Sunderland paying her ;^8o a year for 
the loan. 

It was in May 1716, two months after the death of his 
favourite daughter. Lady Sunderland, that Marlborough 
was first attacked with serious illness, a palsy, which 
for a time deprived him of speech and recollection. He 
slowly recovered from this illness, but never to be quite 
the same again. As soon as he was strong enough for the 
journey he was removed to Bath, and ordered to take the 
waters. Although hardly well enough after the journey 
to bear the fatigue and excitement, he was received there 
with great honour and ceremony. It was during his stay 
at Bath that the following story was circulated. In order 
to save a sixpence in coach hire he preferred to walk to 
his lodgings, notwithstanding it was cold and wet, and 
he was ill and infirm. This has been attributed to avarice 
and his anxiety to save money. The habit of saving was 
acquired in his youth, when he was a poor officer, and 
it may here be asked, which are the best qualities to 
possess — penuriousness and generosity, or extravagance 
for one's own gratification and nearness in regard to 
others.^ It is not at all uncommon to find these seem- 
ingly opposite qualities combined. This was Lord 
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Bolingbroke's answer to a friend who made an allusion 
to this failing of the Duke of Marlborough's, " He was 
so great a man that I forgot he had that vice." Of 
Marlborough's generosity there can be little doubt, or 
the following anecdote would not be told of him. He 
had noticed the behaviour of a young officer in some 
engagement in Flanders, and sent him over to England 
with despatches, and a letter to the duchess desiring her 
to procure some superior commission in the army for 
him. The duchess read the letter and approved, but 
asked where was the ^1000 required ? The young man 
blushed, and said he was not master of such a sum. 
" Well then," said she, " you may return to the duke." 
This he did shortly afterwards, and related how he had 
been received. The duke laughingly said he thought 
it would be so, but he should however do better another 
lime, and, presenting him with /"looo, sent him back to 
England. This last expedition proved successful. The 
story has been told against the duchess, but all promo- 
tions were purchased at this time and for many ye;irs 
after. The money would not go into the pocket of the 
duchess, but into that of the man whose place he was 
10 fill. The only thing that could be said against her 
on this score was, that she was not prepared to give 
^1000 to one who certainly had served under her hus- 
band, and was recommended by him, but was a stranger 
to herself. 

The duchess accompanied the duke to Bath or 
joined him soon after, as while there, in August of 
that year, she received word that Sir John Vanbrugh 
bad ordered some walling to be built round Woodstock 
for planting climbing fruit-trees, which he intended 
paying for. The duchess says she did not take much 
notice, only wrote that she was sure the duke would 
never allow Sir John V.inbrugh to pay for anything in 
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his park. On their return to Blenheim, while the 
architect was in London, they went to see the works. 
The duchess writes, "If one may judge of the expense 
of this place by the manner of doing things at Blen- 
heim, there is a foundation laid for a good round sum. 
There is a wall to be carried round a great piece of 
ground, and a good length of it done, with a walk 
ten feet broad that is to go on the outside of this wall 
on the garden side, which must have another wall td 
enclose it. . . ." Very naturally Sarah was annoyed at 
all this outlay, especially after the decision arrived at 
some time before, that no more money should be spent 
on the ruins. It would appear there was originally a 
mistake in choosing the site for the building of Blen- 
heim if the historical ruins were to be preserved; a 
dwelling-house so near and within sight of the palace 
would be a distinct drawback. The duchess had much 
good reason on her side. It is to be regretted that 
the remains of the interesting old palace were not 
kept, but probably early in the eighteenth century 
it had been too freshly demolished to be altogether 
beautiful ; time had not softened the fallen stones with 
moss and clinging ivy. That was an age, also, when 
the old did not appeal to the same extent as in the 
rush and stress of the present day. The duchess's 
quarrel with Sir John must have dated from this dis- 
covery, as only a short time before they were corre- 
sponding on friendly terms upon the subject of the 
Duke of Newcastle, whom he had introduced, and 
who afterwards married the duchess's granddaughter, 
Lady Harriet Godolphin. 

It was about this time, between 171 7 and 17 18, 
that for the amusement of the g^ndchildren, and very 
possibly also for the duke's entertainment, a play was 
got up at Blenheim. It was entitled **A11 for Lovei 
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or. The World well Lost." The duchess erased some 
of the love-making, and no caresses were allowed.' 

PROGRAMME 

Mart AHtfutiy Captain Fish, p^e of ihe duchess. 

Vtntidinus Old Mr. Jennings. 

Strapken, Ihe High Priisf . Miss Cairns.' 

AUxis Mrs. La Vie. 

Cleopatra Lady Charlolle Macarthy. 

Ottavia Lady Anne Spencer. 

Childrtn 6/ Mare Anthony . Lady Anne Egcrton and Lady 
Diana Spencer. 

Scene. — The bow window. Large screens were ananged 
for changing scenes. 

Shortly after, the duke was laid up at his house 
suffering from an abscess in one of his shoulders. The 
wound had to be dressed twice a day. He was attended 
by Doctor Meade. Sarah did not like Dr. Meade. It 
was probably on this occasion that the incident occurred 
in which Sarah, in a rage, threatened to pull off his 
wig, chasing him half-way downstairs for the purpose. 
He escaped this indignity by beating a hasty retreat. 
This tale has often been told as a sample of the wild 
transports of rage she at times gave way to. That 
she had some Southern strain of blood can hardly be 
doubted ; this and a very determimed character, com- 
bined with an uncontrolled childhood and youth, may 
account for much. On the other hand, she had many 
qualities, both of mind and heart, to make up to herself 
and friends for her very trying temper. On one occasion 
when the duke was ill, Sarah pressed him to take some 

' Hn. ThoTTipson's " Life of ihe Duchess of Marlborough." 
' "Miss Cairns was a daughter of Sir Alexander Cairns. She was 
educated with the Duchess of Martborourgh's t^randchlldren, and after- 
wards became the second wife of Baron Blancy. Mrv La Vie was a relation 
of Lady Caimi, and the tlaughtct of a French refuitee. She became the 
children'* governess." 
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Lord Sunderland, having become unpopular in con- 
sequence of his implication in the South Sea scheme, 
resigned his office of First Commissioner of the Treasury, 
and was succeeded by Sir Robert Walpole, who became 
also Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it was greatly 
owing to him that the public credit was restored. Two 
years later, in 1722, Walpole was made Knight of the 
Bath and then of the Garter. He continued Prime 
Minister till the end of George I.'s reign, and for fifteen 
years later. 

An inquiry was held into the fraudulent execution 
of the South Sea Act, under which the treasurer and 
others, including Sir John Blount, the promoter, quitted 
the kingdom. An Act was passed to allow the estates 
of the sub-governor, deputy-governor, and directors to 
be sold for the benefit of the sufferers, allowances being 
deducted for the support of the directors according to 
their rank in life. 

When the ferment of the South Sea Bubble had 
subsided, the duchess had another excitement in the 
case against Sir John Vanbrugh; the first of several. 
As we have seen in a former chapter, he could not get 
the money for building Blenheim from the Crown, and 
therefore threw the debt upon the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Disraeli, in his "Curiosities of Literature," 
says that in 17 12 the duke took the building on him- 
self for the purpose of accommodating the workmen. 
''But, although the duke had undertaken to pay the 
workmen, this could make no alteration of the claims 
on the Treasury. Blenheim was to be built for Marl- 
borough, not by him ; it was a monument raised by the 
nation to their hero, not a palace to be built by their 
mutual contribution." 

In 17 1 5 the workmen seem to have struck work. 
The reason for this does not appear, unless Marl- 
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borough felt that his own million was dwindling, while 
the Treasury remained unbending. Sir John Vanbrugh 
therefore produced the order Lord Godolphin had been 
persuaded to part with, " adding a Memorandum that 
the duke was to be considered as paymaster, the 
debts incurred devolving on the Crown, Vanbrugh not 
obtaining his claims from the Treasury, and the work- 
men becoming more clamorous, the architect suddenly 
turned on the duke and charged him with the whole 
debt. This instrument was utterly disclaimed by the 
duke, Marlborough declaring it existed without his 
knowledge." During Queen Anne's reign money w;is 
found from time to time. On one occasion the duchess 
stopped the work, afraid the duke would commit him- 
self by giving orders to the workmen. " No specific 
sum had been voted in Parliament for so great an 
undertaking, consequently it was the occasion of caus- 
ing trouble and litigation to all the parties concerned, 
threiitening the architect with ruin, and, as we shall 
see, was finished at the sole charge and under the super- 
intendence of the duchess herself." 

The case came before the House of Lords in March 
1721. We read in the Carlisle MSS.: "Lady E. Lech- 
mcre dined with the Duchess of Marlborough at her 
house, and then accompanied her to hear the cause." 
Sarah sent a message to Lord Carlisle to beg he would 
cofflC to town, and afterwards wrote a long letter to 
explain her reasons, Vanbrugh's evidence was full of 
contradictions. " He himself looked upon the Crown as 
engaged to the Duke of Marlborough for the expense, 
but then he believed the workmen always looked upon 
the duke as their paymaster." The architect in his 
depositions took as much care to have the "guilt 
of perjury without the punishment of it as any man 
could do." 
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Disraeli further says, ** Vanbrugh, it must be con- 
fessed, exerted not less of his dramatic than his archi- 
tectural genius in the building of Blenheim ! " 

The final clause of the document reads as follows : 
** If the charge run into by order of the Crown must be 
upon the duke, yet the infamy of it must go upon another, 
who was perhaps the only architect in the world capable 
of building such a house, and the only friend in the 
world capable of continuing to lay the debt upon one to 
whom he was so highly obliged/' 

Lady E. Lechmere, writing from Windsor Lodge, 
says, "The duchess seems very easy of the losing her 
case, and has not a worse opinion of it than she had 
before." No wonder the duchess left town, easy in 
her mind. The final clause thoroughly justifies her 
assertions. 

If Sir John had not annoyed the duchess with his 
mismanagement and extravagance, but had taken her 
in a different way when he found he could obtain no 
money for his workmen, representing to her the hard- 
ship upon the workpeople, she would have been the first 
to have helped them ; but it was not a question of pity 
or compassion, but one of justice, hence all the anger 
and uncharitableness. 

Lady E. Lechmere, writing to her father (Lord 
Carlisle) on 9th May 172 1, says: — 

" I was yesterday at the House of Lords with the 
Duchess of Marlborough. The cause is put off for a 
fortnight. She tells me she sent you down one of her 
written Cases, and the opinion of the judges in the 
Court of Exchequer. Sir John Vanbrugh was here this 
morning, and says he has sent for a printed paper (which 
I fancy you would not approve). He is now frightened 
about it, for he has made himself liable to severe punish- 
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ment, by being guilty of a breach of the House of Lords 
in printing a libel upon a peer while a Cause is depend- 
ing before them in judgment, in which Sir John himself 
is a witness. How he'll come off. I can't tell ; but he 
has given to the Duke of Marlborough the advantage 
of having a full blow at him if he pleases." 

Vanbrugh's libel on the duke was the cause, no 
doubt, of the duchess's bitterness towards him. She 
resented far more anything that brought discredit on 
her husband than on herself. Subsequently she forbade 
Sir John Vanbrugh ever to enter the park at Blenheim. 
A few years later Vanbrugh, accompanied by his wife, 
went to Blenheim with a party from Castle Howard, 
another house he had designed. He writes : — 

" We stayed two nights in Woodstock ; but there 
was an order to the servants, under her Grace's own 
hand, not to let me enter Blenheim ! and lest that should 
not mortify me enough, she having somehow learned 
that my wife was of the company, sent an express the 
night before we came there with orders that if she came 
with the Castle Howard ladies the servants should not 
suffer her to see either house, gardens, or even to enter 
the park. So she was forced to sit all day long and keep 
me company at the inn ! ! " ' 

The duchess had thus turned the tables very success- 
fully. From a letter of Sarah's, written in 1724, we gather 
that ^1500 a year was swallowed up by four officers 
at Blenheim for controlling the works and paying the 
workmen, while these same duties were satisfactorily 
discharged by one man for ^100 a year in the case of 
the building of St. Paul's, the expense of which ex- 
ceeded that of the building of Blenheim : but in the 

' "CarioBtiuof Litcntiire,''by 1. DiiraelL Vol. lii. 
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one case the business was in the hands of Sir John 
Vanbrugh, and in the other in that of Sir Christopher 
Wren. 

No doubt a great deal of money had been wasted 
over the building of the Palace, for Sir John confessed 
to the Earl of Manchester that he had no one he could 
trust to superintend the works satisfactorily. 

Some years before, the Duchess had written to one 
Joynes, the Clerk of Works at Blenheim, to put matters 
on a business footing. She says : — 

''St. Albans, 28M October 171a 

" I have sent the amount of what is oweing to 
people about Woodstock this day, which is what my 
Lord Godolphin desired of Mr. Travers long since, but 
could not obtain, and I must needs be so plaine as to say 
I observe severall Things that I am much disappointed 
in, and I speak to nobody that does not think it very 
strange that it should require three or four months to 
give an account of what is due at Blenheim, when there 
was two persons intrusted that ought to have taken 
accounts perpetually, as fast as things were done; but 
that which is yet more wonderful is, that you have not 
given me an Exact amount of the money Mr. Travers 
borrowed, but say you paid severall men whose names 
you put downe, about Ten Pounds each man ; surely 
that sume was not so great but you might easily have 
made it intelligible by saying in the common way what 
it was and to whom, and upon what account it was dis- 
posed off, but after a great deal said and a long time 
taken to answer, you make such a one upon that head, 
as makes me just as wise as I was before, and I believe 
you can't think it is to be understood. 

** It was at my request, that my Lord Godolphin 
when he was Treasurer ordered you and Mr. Boulter 
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(in whose place Mr. Robart came) to be a check upon 
all the bills to signe them, and to take accounts of all 
things, and to make contracts. If this had been per- 
formed I can't see why there should be such a difficulty 
to know what is oweing. I am sure my Lord Treasurer 
always understood it was done in this manner, but that 
there may be no further mistake, 1 desire to know by 
the next post how all that matter is ordered, plainly, who 
it is that signs the Tradesmen's bills, and whether Mr. 
Robart and you don't know of all that is ordered upon 
the account of Blenheim. I always thought you did, 
and so did everybody that was concerned in that work, 
and that one might know at Blenheim at any time the 
whole sum that had been paid upon that account. 

" I desire you would explain one thing more about 
the Brick and Lyme for which there is a great sume 
due, because in most buildings people pay soe much a 
Rod for the whole. I hope it will be no long thing to 
write a paper, only of what your method is, and what 
your agreements are. That I suppose will be noe more 
trouble than the copying a sheet or two of paper. — Your 
Servant,' S. Marlboroucii." 



Lord Sunderland did not long survive his third 
marriage. He died in 1722. At his death he owed 
the duke .^ro,ocx3, but left him his library, which was 
only rivalled by that of Lord Oxford's in rarity and 
extent 

In a letter from W. Bromley to Colonel James 
Graham, already mentioned as a friend of the duchess. 
we read : " I am surprised at the treatment of him {Earl 
of Sunderland) by those in power. It is said the Duchess 
of Marlborough sealed up his escritoire ; that some of the 
ministers came soon after, broke it open, and carried 

' MSS., British MuKum. 
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away all his papers. Had he been charged with the 
most heinous capital crimes, they could not have done 



worse. " 



The duchess was so indignant at this treatment of 
her son-in-law that she threatened to bring an action 
against the Treasury officers. 

The Duke of Marlborough's health was so indifferent 
that he got into a restless state, and could not remain very 
long in any one place. Sometimes they were at Holywell, 
sometimes at Marlborough House, but more often at 
Windsor Lodge ; the peace and quietness of this place 
suiting him better than elsewhere. A few months before 
he died he desired to alter his will. He had bequeathed 
to his wife an income of ;^ 10,000 a year, free from all 
taxes and charges, but shortly before his death he added 
another ;^SOOO a year, putting in his will these touching 
words : — 

•'Whereas my personal estate is since greatly in- 
creased, and my said wife has been very tender and 
careful of me, and had great trouble with me during my 
illness ; and I intending, for the consideration aforesaid 
and out of the tender affection, great respect, and grati- 
tude which I have and do bear to her, and for her better 
increase of her title and honour, to increase her said 
annuity ;^50oo a year." 

He also left her his plate, jewels, and the disposal of 
the estate at Sandridge which he had purchased. He 
wished Blenheim, after the duchess's death, to go with 
the title. 

The duchess, knowing the importance of avoiding 
disputes in the future, on account of the duke's health, 
drew up the following statement : — 

" I think it proper, in this place, to give some account 
of the Duke of Marlborough's distemper, and how he 
was when he signed his will. The Duke of Marlborough 
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was taken very ill at St. Albans in May- 17 16 with the 
palsy, but he recovered it so much as to go to Bath 
Though he had often returns of this illness, he went 
many journeys, and was in all appearance well, except- 
ing that he could not pronounce all words, which is 
common in that distemper, but his understanding was 
as good as ever. He did not speak much to strangers 
because, when he was stopped by not being able to pro- 
nounce some words, it made him uneasy. But to his 
friends that he was used to he could talk freely, and 
since his death Mr. Hanbury, the Dowager Lady Bur- 
lington, and many others of my friends, have remarked 
to me with pleasure the things that they had heard him 
say. and the just observations he had made upon what 
others had said to him, and he gave many instances of 
remembering several things in conversation that others 
had forgot." 

Sir Edward Northey and Sir Robert Raymond, the 
family solicitors, were instructed about the will, and 
after some months' delay it was arranged that the duke 
should sign it at Marlborough House in the presence of 
Lord Finch. General Lumley, and Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
the rector of St. James's. These gentlemen were in- 
vited to dine at Marlborough House, and the duchess 
tells us what followed. 

" As soon as dinner was over," writes the duchess, 
" he asked if Mr. Green had come (Sir Edward Northey 's 
clerk), and as soon as he came into the room he asked 
him how his mother did. Upon Mr. Green's being 
come to put the seals to the will, the Duke of Marl- 
borough rose from the table and fetched it himself out 
of his closet ; and as he held it in his hand, he declared 
lo the witnesses that it was his last will, that he con- 
sidered it vastly well, and was entirely satisfied with it ; 
and then he signed every sheet of paper, and delivered 
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it in all the forms. After this the witnesses all sat at 
the table and talked for some time. Lord Finch and 
Dr. Clarke went away first, about business ; and when 
General Lumley rose up to go, who staid a while longer 
than the others, the Duke of Marlborough rose up too, 
and went to him and embraced him, taking him by 
the hand and thanking him for the favour he had 
done him/*^ 

The duke left London in the spring of 1722 for 
Windsor Lodge, and here he passed away on June 16, 
1722, after four days' illness. Messengers were hastily 
sent to London for physicians, but when they arrived 
he was past human aid. When asked by the duchess, 
who realised his end was near, whether he had heard 
the prayers that had been read to him, the duke 
answered feebly, "Yes, and I joined in them." And 
these were the last words he uttered. 

The duchess, although not unprepared for the blow, 
was stunned with g^ief. She refused to leave the room, 
and sat by her dear lord's remains until they were 
placed in the coffin. Who can tell the thoughts that must 
have arisen in Sarah's mind as she sat there near her 
dearest lord, whose faithful heart had ceased to beat.^ 
Did she think of the many times she had sorely tried 
him with her hasty temper and bitter tongue? did the 
recollection of her childishness in cutting off her golden 
tresses to annoy him recur to her, and how patiently 
he had borne her tantrums, and how passionately he 
had loved her? It was after his death that she found 
her own locks placed in a cabinet where he kept his 
most valued treasures. Did her tears not flow afresh 
at this discovery ? for fifteen years later, on mentioning 
this incident to Lady Mary W. Montague, she could 
not refrain from tears. There were several soft places 

^ Mrs. Thompson's " Life of the Duchess of Marlborough.*' 
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in Sarah's heart which her worldly Hfe had not and 
never could harden, and the principal of these was her 
deep love for her husband. 

The body was embalmed, and al night was escorted 
by a detachment of Horse Guards to London. It was 
deposited beneath a canopy in one of the large rooms 
on the ground floor of Marlborough House, where it 
lay in stale. The servants took it in turns to watch 
both night and day, four hours at a stretch. Crowds 
of people visited the mourning chamber. 

On August 6 the funeral procession left Marl- 
borough House and proceeded down the Mall through 
Constitution Hill to Hyde Park Corner, and then by 
Piccadilly to Pall Mall and Charing Cross to West- 
minster Abbey ; the cavalcade, which was of a most 
imposing character, being directed by the Garter King 
of Arms. A helmet and complete suit of armour rested 
on the coffin, which was covered by a magnificent 
embroidered pall. It was placed on an open funeral- 
car. The late duke's imperial cap as a prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and his ducal coronet also rested 
on the coffin. On the sides of the funeral-car shields 
were displayed, representing emblems of the batdes he 
had won and the towns he had captured. The number 
was so great that people felt ashamed at the treatment 
such a hero had received from the nation, who ought to 
have showed him the greatest honour. 

Representatives of all branches of the army marched 
in the procession, including a band of seventy-three 
Chelsea pensioners. These veterans shed tears, while 
they uncovered their heads before the remains of their 
beloved commander.' The troops were under the com- 
mand of Lord Cadogan. 

Immediately following the bier, in the widowctl 

' Alison's " Life of the Duke of Maribarough." 
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duchess's coach, was the Duke of Montague, acting 
as chief mourner. He was followed by the Earls of 
Godolphin and Sunderland in Henrietta Duchess of 
Marlborough's chariot. Thirteen other coaches followed, 
belonging to various peers, and a second procession 
of carriages was headed by those of his Majesty the 
King and the Prince of Wales. 

An anthem^ by Signor Buononcini, specially written 
for the occasion, was sung during the ceremony. The 
duke's remains were removed from King Henry VH.'s 
chapel to Blenheim on the death of the duchess twenty- 
two years later, when a fine marble monument by 
Rysbach was erected over the tomb in the chapel. 

George I. offered to defray the expenses of the 
State funeral, but the duchess would not hear of this, 
and paid the whole of the cost, which amounted to 
upwards of ;^iooo. 

The duke had appointed as executors to his will 
the duchess, the Earl of Godolphin, and the Duke of 
Bridge water. He desired his servants should each 
receive two years' wages. 

The duchess remained at Windsor until all was 
over. She then came to town and ordered an imposing 
hatchment with the duke's coat-of-arms — a large black 
spread-eagle surmounted by a crown, and the family 
motto, " Faithful but unfortunate " — to be hung on the 
south side of Marlborough House. 

It was the custom to leave the hatchment for one 
year, and when done with to hang it up in the church 
over the family pew. These hatchments are seldom now 
to be seen, and have mostly been swept away with other 
old customs of the past 

On June 21, 1722, Lady Cowper wrote to Mrs. 
Clayton: •* I cannot forbear this opportunity of con- 

^ See Appendix VIII. 
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soling with you upon the loss of your friend, the Duke 
of Marlborough, whose memory must ever be held in 
the highest esteem by every Englishman that values his 
country, for whom the duke did so great things, that 
posterity will hardly credit what he has done, or that his 
humanity could equal his success." 

The many calumnies against Marlborough's good 
name were set going by the jealousy of his so-called 
friends and the spite of his enemies. It is only of late 
years that true justice has been done to his memory. 
Both Macaulay and Thackeray had strong prejudices 
against him, attributing double motives to his every 
action, nor has this fallacy yet totally disappeared. 

The duchess's health was affected by her grief. 
Lord Coningsby. writing a short time after, mentions 
how concerned he was to see her looking so far from 
well, and appearing to take little care of herself. This 
is what he says : — 



" Though I desire above all things in this world to 
see you for a moment, yet so much do I prize Lady 
Marlborough's safety above my own satisfaction, that 
I would not have you in this distracted place (London) 
at this dismal juncture, for any consideration under 
heaven. I intend by God's permission to leave it 
myself soon, but whither to go, or how to dispose of 
a life entirely devoted to you, I know not till I receive 
your orders and commands. 

" But I live in hopes that the great and glorious 
Creator of the world, who does and must direct all 
things, will direct you to make me the happiest man 
upon the face of the earth, and enable me to make my 
dearest, dearest Lady Marborough, as she is the wisest 
and the best, the happiest of all women. 

" I am, your Grace knows I am, with the truest, the 
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sincerest, and the most faithful heart, — Your Grace's 
most dutiful and most obedient humble servant, 

" CONINGSBY." 

He would have been delighted to have been per- 
mitted to comfort her himself, and actually proposed 
to her. His letters are full of devotion, but are very 
involved and badly expressed ; he was a well-meaning, 
kind-hearted man. Harley, however, had a poor opinion 
of his capacity. The duchess also received, within a 
short time of her husband's death, a proposal from 
the Duke of Somerset, known as the "proud Duke." 
She, however, declined the honour, saying that if he were 
the Emperor of the World she would ** not permit him 
to succeed to that heart which had been devoted to 
John, Duke of Marlborough." She and the Duke of 
Somerset remained very good friends, and Sarah sug- 
gested his marriage to Lady Charlotte Finch. There 
are many stories told of his absurd pride, but these 
are too well known to need repetition. 

We find by the duchess's correspondence that 
shortly after the duke's death her relations with her two 
surviving daughters — Henrietta, Lady Godolphin, now 
Duchess of Marlborough, and the Duchess of Montague 
— had become much strained. 

The duchess wrote the following letter to Mrs, 
Godolphin, wife of the Provost of Eton, who was a 
brother of the late Sidney, Earl of Godolphin, and in 
it she tells some of her grievances : — 

To Mrs. Godolphin. 

** Windsor Lodge, 12M November 1722. 

" I am much obliged to you, dear Mrs. Godolphin, 
for all your kind enquiries after me. I have not been 
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anywhere to see anybody that I could well avoid, but 
I can no longer hold from writing to you upon a very 
melancholy subject, because I am sure you cannot but 
have heard all the vile things that have been reported of 
me, which has forced me to collect a great many dis- 
agreeable things in order to vindicate myself to those 
that I value most ; and as I have had reason always to 
think you my friend, I desire the favour of you to read 
this long paper. You will see by it how long I have 
endeavoured to hide my misfortunes from the world ; 
but, now that there is hardly a possibility of a recon- 
cilement between me and my children, from the very 
injurious aspersions which they have publicly thrown 
upon me, I neither can, nor, I think, ought to suffer any 
longer under it ; and if I had not taken so much pains 
to conceal their faults, at the same time that they and 
their wretched friends were making all manner of false 
reports of me, I believe it had not been possible for 
them to have prevailed so much as they have done. I 
have known people of the most calm temper very much 
warmed upon account of their reputation, and having 
borne what I have done for so many years rather than 
hurt my children, I hope nobody will blame me now for 
what I do, which I am forced to by them to prevent my 
being pointed at wherever I go« 

" The paper that this sad story is written upon is so 
bad that the sheets are torn asunder, but as they are 
paged, I hope you will not find it very troublesome to 
read ; and I am persuaded that you have so much good- 
ness as to pardon this trouble when you have got through 
this account, and agree in the old saying, that one story 
is good till another is told'' 

In a letter to Mr. Jennens about the same date as 
the preceding, Sarah relates something of the dispute 
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she had with her daughter Henrietta, who had a good 
deal of her mother's haughty temper and impetuosity, 
and was so like her in character that the duke her father 
wondered why they did not get on together; but extremes 
meet, while parallel lines can never amalgamate. 

It appears Lady Godolphin, as she was at the time, 
had in charity taken an orphan boy of good birth, named 
Cudworth, and had him clothed and educated, after 
which she got him some employment under Govern- 
ment, and her steward often employed him to fetch 
money from the bank. About two years before the 
duchess wrote, the steward sent him for ;^ioo, but fell 
ill and did not ask for the money for six weeks. In 
the meantime the youth, whose salary was much in 
arrears, took some of the money to meet his most 
pressing debts, hoping to refund it, but was called upon 
to pay up before he had done so, and out of fear and 
shame he ran away. Not being able to get a living he 
returned, and begged the steward to give him time to 
make it good ; but instead he was imprisoned, it was 
said, by Henrietta's order. An old professor, learning 
of his misfortunes and being fond of the lad, gave him 
some money for his immediate wants, but could not 
afford to pay the debt So Cudworth applied to Duchess 
Sarah. The latter considered, with fees and clothing, 
it was too large a sum to pay for a stranger she had 
never seen, so suggested that Lady Godolphin should 
be applied to. Some three months after the youth was 
still languishing in prison, and, hearing of his pitiful 
condition, the duchess paid his debts and clothed him, 
his former teacher promising to find him employment. 
This, the duchess said, was all she knew of the matter, 
and says : " I never thought of taking this man, and if 
I had, my daughter has shown me that ceremony is 
needless between her and me, since she has taken my 
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servants that were put away for crimes they deserved 
to be hanged for. ... I think the world is much in- 
clined to find fault with me since this is imputed to me 
as a wrong thing. All I can say is that Cudworth is 
not the first person I have taken out of prison." 

It is possible the Duchess of Marlborough offended 
her daughter Mary by being too outspoken in regard 
to her son-in-law, the Duke of Montague, of whom she 
wrote: "All his talents lie in things natural in boys of 
fifteen years old, and he is about two-and-fifty— to get 
people into his garden and wet them with squirts, and 
to invite people to his country house and put things into 
their beds to make them itch, and twenty such pretty 
fancies like these." A note to the above by Lord Hailes 
says, " He had other pretty fancies ; he did good without 
ostentation; his vast benevolence of soul is not recorded 
by Pope, but it will be remembered while there is any 
tradition of human kindness or charity in England." 

The Duke of Montague had a hospital for old horses 
and cows. None of his servants dared kill a broken- 
winded horse, as he expected them to be brought there. 
He was very fond of an ugly old lapdog, and preferred 
those that were most ugly, because no one else would be 
kind to them. The Ouke of Montague once invited a 
famous bou vivant named Dartneuf to dine with him. 
The guest arrived punctually at the hour named, six 
o'clock. In order to tease Dartneuf, his Grace assured 
him that he had mistaken the hour ; the cloth was re- 
moved, and all he could offer him was a beefsteak. 
Dartneuf, much mortified, sat down to make the 1 
of what was not even a tender morsel 

When he appeared resigned to his fate, the duki 
assuring him it was a good thing to accommodate one-" 
self to circumstances, especially as regards eatii — 
ducted his astonished guest, with other friends 
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been awaiting developments in an adjoining apartment, 
to a sumptuous feast prepared in another room. 

There is a portrait in existence of John, Duke of 
Montague. In anticipation of receiving the Order of the 
Garter, he had the ribbon painted over his coat ; the 
honour not forthcoming, the ribbon had to be obliterated, 
but the faint outline can still be distinguished. His wife, 
Mary, was the youngest of the Duchess of Marlborough's 
daughters. She never appears to have got on with her 
mother. She was very beautiful, and was probably very 
worldly and spoilt. 

The correspondence with Dr. Hare throws some light 
on their quarrel. It appears that the Duchess of Mon- 
tague paid insufficient attention Co Duchess Sarah, not 
"waiting" on her as often as she might expect, not 
showing her the affection and duty that she considered 
herself entitled to ; consequently Sarah's temper rose, 
she spoke hastily and things became worse, on one side 
^'resentment and expostulations," and on the other an 
impatience of "reproof." Dr. Hare says, "Your Grace 
has certainly been an exceedingly good, kind, and tender 
mother, and this gave your Grace a right to expect all 
possible returns of affection and duty ; and when your 
Grace has not found these you have not, I am afraid, 
allowed enough to the restraint children, even when they 
grow up, are under in the presence of their parents, which 
restraint is greater in proportion to the gaiety of those 
that feel themselves under it," &c &c. He goes on to 
say he thinks them very faulty, or they would not have 
been capable of such behaviour to so good and kind a 
mother, and, whatever the duchess may have said, he 
thinks their conduct inexcusable, and if he were writing 
to them he should not scruple to tell them so. 

Dr. Hare had been Lord Blandford's tutor, and in 
consequence became a lifelong friend of both duke 
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and duchess. The doctor, although expressing himself 
tactfully, does not hesitate to warn the duchess of her 
faults, therefore when he speaks in her favour he ought 
to be believed. 

The Duchess of Montague was fond of society, going 
to concerts and assemblies, to which Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague alludes in her letters. The duchess's daughter 
Isabella married the son of her grandmother's friend, 
the first Duke of Manchester. She was most amiable, 
and possessed qualities of heart and mind that endeared 
her to Sarah, who was gready concerned when she fell 
ill. Sarah drove over from Windsor Lodge to Clare- 
inont to inquire after her granddaughter, who it appears 
was suffering from a bad throat, probably diphtheria* 

Writing to Mrs. Godolphin, she says, '' I can't 
but think that there is reason to hope she will 
do well, if Dr. Meade does not kill her, for I know 
by woeful experience that he is the most obstinate 
and ignorant doctor that we have had a great while, 
though he is much followed at present. Dr. Sloane 
is there, and Sir G. Garth was expected. One doctor, 
I think, is better than a great many, if you can rely 
upon him; and, as the practice is amongst them, you 
have really but the advice of one when you call in 
twenty, for they all submit to that doctor that if most 
cryed up, either for a quiet life, or fear of not being sent 
for to his patients."* 

Sarah may not have done justice to Dr. Meade*s 
ability, but that she had no confidence in medical men 
of her day is not surprising when one reads of the extra- 
ordinary remedies advocated by the profession at that 
time. A Lord Westmorland bitterly complained how 
his wife lost a fine baby in consequence of injuries the 
unfortunate mother received by the advice of a London 
physician, "who ordered her to be driven as fast as 
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possible over the roughest roads for an hour, in order to 
bring on her confinement." He was sure an injury had 
been done, not only to the present child but also to future 
expectations, "and so," he concludes, '* it hath proved." 

Another gentleman wrote in 17 14 an account of a 
Mr. Bridges, of Windsor, who bruised his toe. With a 
little care he would have quickly recovered, but the 
surgeon " applied contrary salves on purpose to make it 
appear a difficult cure, and let it go so far he could not 
retrieve it, and though it was not his desire he destroyed 
the gentleman," who lost his life by that means. 

The present generation has many advantages over 
its forefathers, but none should be more appreciated 
than the strides the medical profession have made within 
the last century. 



CHAPTER XII 

WHEN GEORGE L WAS KING 

(1723-1727) 

*' Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety." 

We now come to that period of her life when the Duchess 
of Marlborough occupied her active mind in buying large 
estates. She was very wealthy, and the best way to 
invest money then, and for many years after, was to buy 
land. Those were the days when towns had not denuded 
the country of its sons of the soil, when land repaid its 
value, and was considered a good investment, as it could 
not run away. 

In April, 1723, the Duchess of Marlborough bought 
the old manor of Wimbledon, sold by Act of Parliament, 
which had been in possession of one of the South 
Sea directors, Sir Theodore Jansen. She paid /"iQ.dso 
for the copyhold on a lease of five hundred years ; 
with this went also property at East Sheen, Putney, 
Mordake, and Roehampton. The manor of this name 
was let for ;^25o a year. Some of the rents paid were 
ridiculously small to modern ideas, five shillings and two 
shillings a year, and even as low as one shilling a year, 
for a cottage ! 

The beautiful old manor-house at Wimbledon, built 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign by Sir Thomas Cecil, hud 
been pulled down and another erected in its place by Sir 
Theodore Jansen, and this was hardly completed when 
the great South Sea Bubble burst. 

Sarah had the house levelled and another l)utlt from 

••9 «!» 
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designs by her friend Lord Burlington, but, disliking the 
aspect, this also had to come down, and yet one more 
was built a little further to the south. Miss Hannah 
More visited this mansion when in the occupation of the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, to whom it had been lent by Lord 
Spencer thirty-six years after Sarah's death. 

She found in the library there a number of books 
given by their famous authors to the duchess, who had 
carefully written the names of the donors in the blank 
leaves, for, says Miss Hannah More, " I believe she had 
the pride of being thought learned as well as rich and 
beautiful." 

Among these, no doubt, were found Addison's Spec- 
tator in pamphlet form, Gay s " Beggar's Opera," Pope's 
'* Essay on Man," Burnet's '* History of His Own 
Times," and many more. Probably they were burnt 
when the mansion was destroyed by fire in 1785. 

It was after Sarah had retired from court that books 
became her delight. In her earlier days she is reported 
to have said, ** Books ! Prithee, don't talk to me about 
books ; the only books I know are men and cards ! " 
However, she was not very singular in this ; there were 
plenty of others at the court who had no pretensions to 
a love of literature, and preferred cards. Sarah added 
to this accomplishment the study of character and her 
own times, which enabled her to exercise much political 
influence, and which earned her the name of a " Wolsey 
in Petticoats." 

The Duchess of Marlborough's political opinions are 
freely expressed in the following letter to the Duke of 
Manchester, who had married her granddaughter : — 

" 24M August 1733. 

*' I am ashamed to have been so long without answer- 
ing your Grace's letter of the 9th August, which did 
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proceed from my unwillingness to say anything to you 
which might look like not complying with your desire, 
which 1 can solemnly protest will always be a great 
pleasure to me, in everything in the world that relates 
entirely to yourself, unless it be in what may turn to the 
prejudice of the public, and as to that principle I can 
never alter. 

"To preserve the liberties of England has cost a 
great deal of blood and treasure, and after the share the 
Duke of Marlborough had in venturing his life so often 
to secure them, it is not possible for me to assist in the 
choosing any members of Parliament but such as are most 
likely to act for the true interest of the nation. I think 
we have nothing left to keep us from slavery but a wise 
and honest House of Commons, and after having sent 
away King James to secure our valuable constitution, 
I would sooner die than give it up to any minister. 
. . . And 1 am sure, when you reflect, you must be so 
reasonable as to excuse me for what I say, for if your 
Grace was my own son, and would for any reason make 
an interest contrary to the nation's, if I had a thousand 
votes to dispose of, I would give them all against you. 
or against any man living who has voted not to look 
into public accounts. . . . Therefore my resolution is, 
when I know what members offer themselves at any 
place where my estate gives me an interest, I will cer- 
tainly give it to those men who have the best estate, 
the best character, and who have not in former Parlia- 
ments given their votes to keep themselves in their 
employments. 

" My nature is, if I must speak, always to be sincere, 
and with the same sincerity I do assure you that I shall 
always be glad to oblige you upon any other point." 

The duchess wrote in October 1730 (correspondent 
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unknown) about an election. She apologises for having 
written twice on the same subject, and then says:>'M 
think your Grace is extremely in the right to make the 
thing quite clear, and to vote for him that you have pro- 
mised, tho' he were not likely to carry it I am sure I 
should do so in the same case myself, never loving to 
serve a friend by halves." 

The year after the duchess purchased Wimbledon 
she bought an estate in Surrey, the manor of. Chil- 
worth, and at the latter end of 1725 the maaor of 
Payham in Sussex, from Sir Leith Bisbopp, for which 
she paid £6540. In October , of the next year/ the 
duchess paid ;^i 3,670, or about /^^ the acre, for another 
fine property^ the manor of Shordands, at Goshurst, 
which came into the market and was sold by Act of 
Parliament 1 v 

Hardly a year passed till her death that she did. not 
buy one, if not two, estates in one of twelve counties. 
The principal of these was a property in Northampton- 
shire for ;^i7,734; another from the Throckmorton 
family for ;^38,obo ; one in Staffordshire, belonging to 
Lord Falconberg, which included several manors; this 
cost her ;^29,ooo.^ 

Besides this, the duchess took up several mortgages 
on land and lent money to the Government Is it to 
be wondered at that, with such an immense landed 
property, she found herself often having recourse to the 
law.^ All these were freeholds, with the exception of 
Wimbledon Manor, which was a copyhold. We must 
remember this exception, because Queen Caroline and 
the Duchess of Marlborough, a few years later, had a 
dispute oveir Wimbledon. 

The following letter is one of many written by Lady 
Diana Spencer to James, Earl of Findlater and Seafidd, 

^ See Appendix IX. 
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for her grandmother, and refers to one of the duchess's 
suits in Chancery : — 

"February 1713. 

"■My Mamma Duchess having a headache makes 
use of me for a Secretary to give your Lordship a great 
many thanks for the honour of your letter which she has 
received to-day, and to tell you that she is extremely 
pleased thai you like her manner of explaining the merits 
of the cause, which tho' it is not in the forms of a Chan- 
cery Bill are all facts proved and as true as anything in 
the Bible. Upon the encouragement your Lordship 
has given her, she will give you more papers before the 
hearing, and she does not doubt but you will assist her 
in everything that is just, and farther than that she 
knows herself incapable of desiring. And she depends 
upon your justice the more because she is a witness that 
the Duke of Marlborough and the late Earl of Godolphin 
esteemed and loved you, and she believes their friend- 
ships were always well grounded. She gives you many 
thanks for your promise of dining with her when you are 
at leisure. She won't fix a time for that honour because 
you will be always wellcome whenever it is easy for you 
to come, and she knows when 'tis without invitations 
you will not dislike a family dinner which will be always 
ready a half hour after three. — I am your Lordship's 
obedient and humble servant, D. SpE^•CER." 



Mr." W. Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield, at 
the age of thirty-three made a brilliant speech in 
defence of a client, and attracted the attention of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, who was so delighted with 
him that she sent the rising young barrister a thousand 
guineas as a retaining fee. To the duchess's astonish- 
ment, he would only accept five guineas as a general 
retainer. 
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One evening he returned to find the duchess's chariot 
and numerous attendants, including several footmen and 
linkbearers, waiting in King's Bench Walk. Sarah met 
him on his entry and exclaimed, *' Young man, if you 
want to rise in the world you must not sup out" On 
another occasion she called without an appointment and 
waited till past midnight Mr. Murray did not return 
from his supper-party until after the duchess had retired 
in a rage. "I could not make out, sir, who she was," 
said the clerk, " for she would not tell me her name ; 
but she swore so dreadfully that I am sure she must be 
a lady of quality." * 

In one of her suits, Sarah was so delighted with her 
counsel that, immediately after the trial, she presented 
him with a fine sword **as a perpetual retainer in her 
favour." The duchess must have been a mine of 
wealth to her solicitor. 

Sarah had a charitable scheme in view when buying 
these estates ; they were not only to enrich herself or 
her posterity, but also to benefit poor people of her own 
day, as we shall see. 

There are many instances of Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough's generosity. On 29th September 1732 
there is a record of her having subscribed ;^icxx> to 
settle poor families in the colony of Georgia, this sum 
being paid over to trustees. This was a scheme for 
colonising Swiss peasants. 

A Mr. Budgell, a writer in the Spectator and a 
relation of Addison's, while employed as Comptroller 
and Accountant-General for Ireland, made an enemy of 
the Duke of Bolton, the then Lord- Lieutenant ; he was 
obliged to quit his post, and found it impossible to get 
further employment under Government He speculated 
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Old and New London," W. Thornbury. 
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and lost the greater part of his fortune in the South Sea 
Bubble. The remnant, a sum of ;^5000, he spent in 
contesting an election, being anxious to obtain a seat 
in the House of Commons in order to ventilate his 
grievances. He was unsuccessful, so the duchess gave 
him a further sum of ;^iooo to make another effort to 
get into Parliament, but this project also failed. 

In the end, Budgells mind gave way under his 
misfortune, and he put an end to his life by throwing 
himself into the Thames, near Somerset Stairs, having 
previously filled his pockets with stones. He was 
the author of " The Boyle Memoirs," which were pub- 
lished in 1732. 

A banker named Child was oppressed and nearly 
ruined by the Bank of England. A friend of his stated 
his case to the Duchess of Marlborough, who gave the 
following order into his hand : — 

*'To the Governor and Company of the Bank of 

England. 
•' Pay the Bearer the sum of ;^ 100,00a 

''Sarah Marlborough." 

It is needless to relate that the Bank of England 
dropped the prosecution, but it had the effect of making 
the fortune of Child's Bank. 

Besides buying estates, the care of which must 
have entailed much business, the duchess was in 1725 
occupied over the case against Mr. Guidot, the Duke of 
Marlborough's former man of business. The executors 
of his will were not satisfied with this gentleman's 
accounts, and the matter was referred to the Lord 
Chancellor. Mr. Guidot was a cousin of Mrs. 
Jennens, whose husband was the duchess's friend and 
correspondent. The latter felt the action very much, 
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and it is said the worry of it occasioned Robert Jennens' 
death. The following letters* on the subject passed 
between the friends :— ^ 

To Mr. Jennens. 

** London, /i^ 17, 1725. 

** I have been kept a while in town longer than 
I wished upon extraordinary business, and now have a 
great addition to it by the Executor suit with Mr. 
Guidot. . . • He has stood upon priveledg and till 
some days after rise last Sessions, when he would have 
sequestered if he had not put in his answer. I got it» 
and the Executors are driving it on as fast as possible 
in hopes to get a hearing by Michaelmas ; and in ordei: 
to do that we shall be examining the Proofs of our 
witnesses, which are a great many and very strong, 
and will demonstrate to ye Court yt he is foresworn 
in his whole answer, excepting one false Article which 
he owns to have been wrong and which amounts to 
but ^60, which he acknowledges he received of ye Duke 
of Newcastle and did not bring into his accounts. 

'* You will remember ye conversation which I had 
with you concerning the Mortgage of the Interest of 
it, which you told me you certainly did pay to him ; 
and it appears by several accounts and memos, to be 
so. But Mr. Guidot did not put it into the Duke 
of Marlborough's accounts when the Duke of Marl- 
borough was going out of England, but if he had 
had ever so much time to look into accounts, it was 
hardly possible for him to remember all the Mortgages 
or Interests that Mr. Guidot had rec<eived, and I am 
told by the most able Counsel in England that tho' 
you can't unravel an Account signed many years ago, 

V Published in 187$, from MSS. at Madresfield Court 
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yet the Dfscharge of the Account signed can go no 
further than that of the siinis that are in it; 

'•The Executors don't dispute what the Duke of 
Marlborough has given his Hand for, but there is 
a great deal besides yours, which Mr. Guidot has 
received and never brought into his Accounts, all which 
appear very plain. . . . 

(Signed) **S. Marlborough." 

Mr. Jennens* Answer. 

" Madam,— "By Waller's to your Grace, I find my 
interrogation is to be in person. ... If Mr. Waller 
is sure the hearing can be brought on by Michaelmas 
Term, which, knowing the Dilatoriness of Chancery, 
I doubt, will have my interrogs. ready and give me 
some few days' notice, I will certainly attend in 
London. . . ." 

Til Mr. Jennens. 

" London, July 24, 1725. 

'* I give you many thanks for the favour of yours 
of the loth July. I did not receive it till a day later, 
but I wrote immediately to Mr. Waller concerning 
what you desired about the Interrogatories, and I 
enclose his Answer to it, which I suppose will inform 
you more perfectly than anything I can say, who have 
never studied that business till I was forced to it by 
the many frauds, but however I imagine that your 
Interrogatories will be to the following Purposes: 
whether you did not tell me in the presence of Charles 
Hodges, upon my showing you a state of the Debts 
upon Sir W. Gostwick*s Estate, that you had paid 
off the ^^2500, with the Interest due upon it to Mr. 
Guidot in 171 1. ... I remember when I first spoke 
to you upon this matter you told me the whole story, 
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how Mr. Guidot had desired my Lord M. to take 
your Mortgage upon Sir W. Gostwick's Estate, which 
was part of your wife's Portion, and to continue a 
Mortgage of ;^25oo upon Mr. Daniel's estate till it 
was easy to you to pay it. . . . 

(Signed) " S. Marlborough." 

In another letter Mr. Jennens says : — 

"Acton, 12M August 1725. 

'*...! was in hopes that the more strictly you 
examined into my Cousin Guidot's conduct, the more 
innocent he would have appeared in your thoughts, for I 
always took him for a sincere honest man ; but since it 
proves the contrary, and as my Transactions with him 
on the Duke's account form the blackest Accusation, 
I beg that my Interrogs. may be as strict and full as 
possible, that what I have done may be shown as it is 
done. ..." 

In another letter the duchess writes to Mr. Jennens: — 

** NovemUr 2, 1725. 

"... All the witnesses that are of the greatest 
consequence are examined, and if you will please to 
let me know the earliest day that you will be in town 
I will take care that you shall not be detained longer 
than you like to stay, and I suppose your Evidence 
will not take a quarter of an hour with the Examiner. 
I have the satisfaction to see already that the Executor's 
cause will be very strong, and the Charges proved 
plainly upon Mr. Guidot, and whatever the event of 
some inconsiderable Particulars may be at law, yet I 
shall be able to demonstrate that I am in the right 
of everything in that affair, which I like better than 
Money. ..." 
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''November 8, 1715. 

"... Mr. Waller sends me word that the Examiner 
has promised to examine you as soon as you come, and 
it may be done if you please to-night. . . ." 

Mr. Robert Jennens of Acton died intestate early 
in the following year, when on his way to give evidence 
against his cousin. His wife survived him. His son 
William lived to a great age, was of a most eccentric 
character, and died sixty years later, also without a will ; 
a suit was the result, which dragged on for many years.' 

The following letter to an unknown correspondent, 
possibly Lord Chesterfield, on the same subject is in- 
teresting, The reference to buying looking-glasses for 
Blenheim tells us that the furnishing of that house was 
not yet completed : — 

" Marlborough House, 16/A November 1735. 
" My Lord, — I have received your Lordship's letter 
of the 15th of this month so full of goodness to me, and 
I hope you won't think the worse of me if I cannot at 
this time express myself to my own mind and as I ought 
to do upon your subject, but I am harassed to death, 
being risen every day for a great while by candle-light, 
to take care that no Witness should be neglected to be 
sent for, in order to prove that never any man was so 
much trusted as Mr. Guidot was, or that abused a trust 
so much, but I shall certainly prove him to be the worst 
man that ever appeared in Westminster Hall, and besides 
the advantage that I am told the Duke of Marlborough's 
posterity must have from this suit. I shall vindicate the 

' Jamiiyce f. Jamdyte, in " Dlrak House," is founded on this case 
There had been two cousins named Robed Jennens, and the trouble arose 
from a misukcn tiienlily. 
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Duke of Marlborough sufficiently from what Mr. Guidot 
so foolishly and insolently swore of so great a man that 
he was out of pocket for having served him, having 
never had any advantage for lending so many thousand 
pounds but a present of one chest of Florence wine. 
Upon your encouragement I have desired my Lady 
Portland to send the chocolate to your Broker's house 
at the Hague, and if there is too great a quantity to 
bring all at once, I know he will be so good as to let 
it stay there till there are other opportunities of bringing 
it over ; and I have taken the liberty to order some 
looking-glasses to be sent from Paris and left at your 
brother's House, which are for Blenheim. This I did 
because there has been some Law made by which the 
Customs would cost for glasses from Paris as much as 
the Prime cost is, and I hope some time or other to get 
some great person to bring them over as their own 
furniture, and if I fail in that, the duty is much more 
moderate when they are exported from Holland. If 
this is encroaching upon the power you have given me, 
it is no more than you generally find in people now, 
to abuse it a little for their own advantage. I never 
differed with you in any thought excepting the con- 
clusion of what you say upon marriage, that, * if it be 
necessary, the sooner it is got over the better.' I think 
that where the affection is grounded upon good reason, 
it cannot be too soon ; but if one marries from Custom 
and for Posterity only, I think I should delay that heavy 
yoke as long as I could. I am called to Lawyers, and 
I can't thank you half so much as I would ; but I beg 
of you, in short, to believe that you never did nor can 
oblige any Person that has a greater sense of Grati- 
tude to you, nor that is with more truth than I am, 
— Your Lordship's ever faithful and most obliged 
humble servant, S. Marlborough." 
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A short time before, in August, Sarah wrote to Mr. 
Jennens: — 

" I have a letter from a very good judge, who says 
he has been to Blenheim, and that the Lake Cascade 
slopes above the Bridge are all finished, and as beauti- 
ful as can be imagined, the banks being covered with 
a most delightful verdure ; the canals are all finished the 
whole length of the Meadow under the wood, and there 
are a hundred men at work sloping the Hill near Rosa- 
mond's Well, and when all the Banks are done in the 
same manner, the whole design completed, it will cer- 
tainly be a wonderful fine place, and I believe will be 
liked by everybody. And 1 am glad it will be, because 
it was the Duke of Marlborough's passion to have it 
done, but in 17 16 it was so terrible an undertaking that 
I am sure 1 should never have ventured upon it if you 
had not pushed me on to do it." 

The duchess managed so well that she completed 
Blenheim Palace with half the sum the duke had left 
for the purpose. The triumphal arch over the gate 
leading to Woodstock and the column in the park were 
erected to his memory at her own expense. 

It has been calculated that the united sums spent on 
Blenheim by Government and by Marlborough and his 
widowed duchess amounted to ^300,000. 

In another letter to Mr. Jennens, the duchess men- 
tions that she has got a new secretary in the person 
of the Duke of Bedford, who was at that time courting 
Lady Anne Egerton, daughter of the Duchess of 
Bridgewater, whom he married shortly afterwards, 1725. 
Sarah's words are: "He has come to town about his 
own business, and he has turned Dye out of her place 
as my Secretary, which you know is a common thing in 
this Age for Ministers to trip up one another's heels." 
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After this playful sally, Sarah goes on to say, " He is 
the best servant and Minister that ever I had, and, is so 
far from being lazy that he copys out all my papers that 
I have. He is certainly a perfect Miracle of his age. I. 
think Providence designs to make me amends for some 
of my past Sufferings by the goodness and kindness of 
this young man, for I am told by several of my friends 
that he says he loves me of all things, and I am sure 
that I will preserve it by doing everything that I can 
to serve him." The above shows how quickly Sarah's 
heart responded to affection. The Duke of Bedford 
alluded to above died in 1732. 

In 1726 the duchess had a dispute with Sir 
Robert Walpole. It appears that when Sarah was 
granted the site on which Marlborough House was built, 
she had been given permission to drive her coach in 
St. James's Park, a privilege she retained even after 
her withdrawal from Queen Anne's court Sir Robert 
Walpole had advised the King to limit the numbers 
using the park, forgetting the Duchess of Marlborough, 
whether intentionally or not is uncertain ; but the per- 
mission was withdrawn, and her coach stopped. One 
can well understand her indignation. She gives an ac- 
count of her grievances against Sir Robert in a letter to 
Dr. Hare, dated 1726. She says : — 

" I think it unreasonable for St. James's Park to be 
made like a street, but considering the situation of my 
house and how very modestly I had made use of the 
liberty that was given me during the late Queen s time, 
I thought for the services that I always endeavoured to 
do Sir Robert, when I had power, that he would not 
allow the Duke of Buckingham's widow a greater favour 
than the Duke of Marlborough's, since her house is as 
near Hyde Park and Westminster as mine. . . . Sir 
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Robert Walpole told me himself that the Duchess of 
Buckingham had wrote so impertinent a letter to the 
King that she was not to be allowed to go through the 
Park, yet after that she was allowed to go through every 
part of the Park as much as the Royal Family, and what 
I aimed at was only to go sometimes when my health 
required it to take the air. Mrs. Dunck has likewise 
been permitted the same favour, who lives at White- 
hall. ... A great while after, when I found the Duchess 
of Buckingham went through, being so ill that 1 could 
not bear the jolting of a coach upon the stones, I wrote 
to the Princess to obtain this favour for me. She wrote 
to me in half-an-hour with a great deal of goodness, and 
would not send me a refusal till she had tried several 
limes. Sir Robert knew this, (and) might have pre- 
vented my troubling her Royal Highness at all. It was 
natural for any man that had any gentlemanlike qualities 
asking the King's leave before anything of this hap- 
pened. He certainly should have done it without giving 
me any trouble but to thank him for his civility, for it 
was a small favour." 



The duchess concludes her long letter to Dr. Hare 
by saying, "I am sorry to find you think that my re- 
sentments are so strong that 1 must be more calm before 
I can make right reflection. I think I can easily be 
convinced by reason, and I am sure I never was in any 
passion about these things, nor I believe never shall 
be about anything that any Court or Minister can do 
me. I know the world too well to have anything of 
that sort strike very deep, and I hope I shall always 
take care (as I have hitherto done) not to be the 
aggressor. I have followed your advice in putting 
another person in my place in order to judge better 
of the matter. I can positively affirm that bad / been 
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in Sir R. Walpole s place, I should have done very few 
things that he has done ; and, as ill as he has used me, 
if he were put in my place, and he had been so treated, 
I should have prevented it had I been in power." 

The King refused the princess's request. As we 
have seen, he had no particular love for his daughter-in- 
law, ''Cette Diablesse Madame la Princesse,'^ as he called 
her, nor had he any desire to conciliate the Duchess of 
Marlborough now that die duke, her husband, whom he 
had admired, was dead. Hence the refusal Sir Robert 
would not again, apply to his Majesty. 

The Duchess of Buckingham, Sarah's ^//^ ncdre^ was 
a most extraordinary woman, both silly and conceited. 
Some doubt is thrown on her royal parentage^ it being 
thought Colonel Graham, and not James, was her father. 
Her grandfather, Sir Charles^ Sedley, was among the 
first to promote the revolution of 1688 ; so keen was he 
that it was thought he had private reasohs for his rancour. 
Sedley was one day asked why he appeared so inflamed 
against the King, to whom he owed so much. " I hate 
ingratitude," the famous wit replied, Vand, therefore, 
as the King has made my daughter a countesSi I will 
endeavour to make his daughter a Queen." 

The Duchess of Marlborough had no other way of 
leaving Marlborough House but by the entrance into 
Pall Mall, which, to judge from the following letter, was 
not always in a savoury condition. There was hardly 
room enough for a coach and six horses to enter or leave. 

Diana Spencer {^for the duchess) to Lord Treasurer. 

"MARLBOROUGri HoUSE, Jth fuJy 1 725. 

''Some days ago Mr. Saunders measured the build- 
ings in the Pall Mall to the passage that turns into Marl- 
borough House, and, upon examining the teases of those 
houses from the turn, he told the Duchess of Marlborough 
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they had encroached eight feet into the breadth of the 
way to her house, and since this report they have built 
out several sheda and more cellars, which do not only 
make it narrower, but from their setting out benches, 
drays coming to carry things into the cellars, it is some- 
times difficult for chairs to pass it ; besides this they let 
stalls for herbs and stinking things that is a nuisance in 
the passage to her house, &c. Duchess desires no more 
than to have the passage remain as it was without en- 
croachments, and suggests to the Lord of the Treasury 
to signify to the owners that the leases are forfeited by 
their encroachment of eight feet, but that they will not 
pull their houses down if they will themselves pull down 
these things which they have encroached since this reign'' 
The paper is endorsed "22nd July 1725. Write to 
surveyor's, acquaint him duchess's complaint Matter 
inquired into. Rectified." * 

In referring to her dispute with Sir Robert Walpole, 
Dr. Hare answers the duchess that he is sorry to see 
where there is so much to charm there is also so 
much to blame. He assures her he has an affectionate 
regard and esteem for her, and really admires her for her 
fine understanding and good sense, and for the just and 
noble sentiments she expresses on all occasions in the 
best language and the most agreeable manner ; but that 
the more he admires the more concerned he feels to see 
blemishes in so fine a character. I n particular he blames 
her freedom of speech in expressing her resentment of 
persons so unguardedly, and tells her it lessens exceed- 
ingly the influence she might otherwise possess, and 
makes enemies. He apologises for thus writing, and 
says, " It proceeds from the great esteem and respect I 
have for you." In reply, the duchess thanks him for his 
letter and says, as she has read Montaigne, she knows 

> Treasury Papers, Record Office. 

U 
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there is no greater proof of friendship than venturing to 
disoblige a friend in order to serve them. *' I am entirely 
of his opinion/' she continues, '* and even when I be not 
convinced that I have done wrong I always take it kindly, 
and therefore I am confident 1 shall never forget it, 
though you desire me, and in this I imitate your humble 
servant Di (her granddaughter), for when I made a 
sort of apology for telling her anything that may prevent 
mischief to her, she always says she loves me better for 
telling her of any fault, and I desire you will believe my 
nature is the same, and I beg you will not have the least 
scruple in telling me anything you think, for I am not so 
partial to myself not to know that I have many imper- 
fections." 

The following year was marked by the death of 
George I. The King, not having seen his German 
dominions for two years, had set out for Hanover on the 
3rd June, He embarked on board the Caroline yacht 
at Greenwich, and landed at the Hague on the 7th. He 
stayed one or two nights at Vaert, and then proceeded 
to Delden between 10 and 11 p.m. Here he supped 
heartily, eating part of a melon, which disagreed with his 
digestion, for the following day he was taken ill in his 
coach, and complained he had lost the use of one hand. 
On his arrival at Linden he could eat nothing, and was 
bled. H is attendants advised him to remain at Linden, 
but he insisted on going on, urging his coachman to 
drive as fast as possible. About ten o'clock that night 
he arrived at his brother s (the Bishop of Osnaburgh) 
palace, where he fell into a lethargic slumber, and ex- 
pired about eleven o'clock next day, the i ith June. The 
King's body was conveyed to Hanover for interment in 
the family vault. He left only one son, George H., and 
one daughter, married to the King of Prussia. 



CHAPTER XIII 

UNDER GEORGE II 
(1717-1744) 

** What is the worst of woes, that wait on age, 
What stamps the wrinkle deepest on the brow ? 
To view each loved one blighted from Life's page, 
And be alone on earth as I am now." 

George II. was crowned at Westminster on the nth 
of October; the day was celebrated with universal 
rejoicing. 

His eldest son. Prince Frederick, bom in I707» 
whom his parents cordially disliked, had remained 
in Hanover, and did not arrive in this country until 
the end of 1717. Having been represented as an 
idiot and a driveller by the Jacobites and other ene* 
mies, his appearance when he was introduced to the 
Privy Council as Prince of Wales created a favourable 
impression. 

He became the centre of the Opposition, and gathered 
round him the clever writers of the day whom Walpole 
had estranged, and whose pens were consequently turned 
against the minister. Catering for popularity, the prince 
remained till the day of his death a thorn in the side of 
the King, who seems hardly to have possessed natural 
affection for any of his children. George II. was an 
utterly selfish man of low tastes ; how he obtained and 
kept the affection of Queen Caroline, who was so superior 
to him in intellect and character, must always be a matter 
of wonder. 
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nursed as he ought to have been. The Duchess of Marl- 
borough had much experience in illness, as we have 
seen, and considered herself a good authority on these 
matters. 

She wrote to an unknown correspondent : — 



"Windsor Lodge, Sefitemi^r a, 1719. 

" In all conditions it must be a very sensible plea- 
sure to receive a very kind letter from so valuable a 
friend as your Lordship has allways been to me, and 
I am entirely satisfy'd that the Characters which you 
are pleased to give of both the dear brothers are very 
just. I saw myself all that you describe of the Present 
Lord Sunderland, and 1 am sure that he had much 
rather have dyed a younger Brother than have suc- 
ceeded to a Crown by the loss of one he so dearly and 
so justly loved. He is perfectly honest, and has his 
Mother's good nature, with a great many other very 
good qualities. However, it is a heavy misfortune to 
me to lose so valuable a man from the only branch in 
my family that I could ever hope for any satisfaction 
or the least comfort ; but, after the terrible misfortunes 
that have befallen me {some of which were very un- 
common), I believe nothing but distemper will kill. 
Your Lordship has many relations that will travel, and 
therefore I will trouble you with some account of a 
paper, signed by two men that are called Physicians 
in France, from which I hope those that you wish well 
will take warning, and rather trust to nature than be 
directed by men that are so ignorant, as I believe 
Doctors are abroad, who have acted directly contrary 
to all the best Physicians that I ever knew in England, 
who I never saw bleed or Purge but at the very be- 
ginning of a feaver; but from the 13th September to 
the 24th, which is as far as the account mentions, they 
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misfortune was that he had nobody with hi 
were not too young to see the Danger he was in, 
though I have no doubt of their loving him ; but he 
is at quiet now, and 1 have only to Lament the Inex- 
pressible loss of him to me and to his whole family, 
who am much more than I can express, — For ever 
your Lordship's most faithful! and most obliged humble 
servant, S. Marlborough." 

In the original the signature only is in the duchess's 
handwriting. 

It is evident the duchess felt her grandson's death 
keenly, and it is possible that the shock of his loss affected 
her health, which is mentioned in the following letter. 
Sarah's passionate nature showed itself in many ways, 
and she possessed the temperament whose well-being 
would be affected by grief. 

In February 1729 Lady A. Irwin wrote to Lord 
Carlisle: "* The old Duchess of Marlborough Is very ill, 
and likely soon to make her heirs happy. The young 
duchess has made herself very particular upon Mr. Con- 
greve's death ; he left her executrix, by which she gets 
/'7000 in money, I think one may say to the injury of 
a great many poor relatives, and some say to a son by 
Mrs. Bracegirdle (the actress). The duchess buried 
him very handsomely, and showed so great an affection 
for his (Congreve's) de;id body that she quitted her 
house and sat by his corpse till he was interred." 

A monument was erected in Westminster Abbey 
with the following inscription : " Set up by Henrietta, 
Duchess of I 
membered the t 
friendship of so 1 

" Happiness ] 
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rietta spent Congreve s bequest on a diamond necklace. 
Her friendship with him was evidently a very sore 
subject with her mother, and probably was the original 
cause of friction. In one letter the duchess says : " She 
(Henrietta) has starts of giving loo guineas to a very 
low poet that will tell her that she is what she knows 
she is not, which I think so great a weakness that I 
had rather give money not to have such verses made 
publick." 

Henrietta had a son, William, who became Marquis 
of Blandford when his mother became Duchess of 
Marlborough.^ 

She had also two daughters; the elder, Henrietta, 
married Thomas Holies, Duke of Newcastle, in 17 17, 
and the second, Mary, married Thomas, Duke of 
Leeds. 

Lord Godolphin, Henrietta's husband, was a very 
amiable man. He frequently corresponded with Sarah 
upon matters of business, and remained on friendly terms 
with her to the end of his life. 

Notwithstanding her differences with her eldest 
daughter, Sarah gave her a lodge in Windsor Park, 
which she occupied until her death in 1733. 

Lady Anne Egerton was brought up by the Duchess 
of Marlborough, who took compassion on her, thinking 
her neglected after the Duchess of Bridgewater's death. 
Lady Anne married, in 1725, Wriothesley, third Duke of 
Bedford. The Duke of Bridgewater, her father, mar- 
ried a second time — Lady Rachel Russell, daughter of 
the second Duke of Bedford — therefore Lady Anne's 
sister-in-law became her stepmother. Lady Anne was 
not a very affectionate or dutiful granddaughter. 

On 25th October 1731 the Duchess of Marlborough 

^ He married, in 1729, Maria Catherine D'Jong, sister of the Countess 
Denbigh, but died childless in 1731. 
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presented Charles, Earl of Sunderland, with the sword 
that had been given to his grandfather by Charles of 
Austria, when about to visit the court of Queen Anne 
on his way to claim the throne of Spain in 1712. It 
had been the Duke of Marlborough's wish that his 
grandson should have this most valued sword, the hilt 
of which was set with diamonds. To this bequest of 
the duke's, the duchess added a pair of diamond buckles 
of great value. 

It is not to be wondered at that a few years later, 
when she heard of the young man's extravagance, and 
his having recourse to money-lenders, she brought an 
amicable suit to restrain Charles from parting with the 
historical sword. The duchess came into court, and 
quaintly pleaded her cause thus : " That sword, my lord 
would have carried to the gates of Paris. Am I to live 
to see the diamonds picked ofT one by one, and lodged 
at the pawnbroker's?"' 

The following year Charles married a Miss Trevor, 
whose father, having been an enemy of the Duke of 
Marlborough's, the duchess particularly disliked, there- 
fore she had no love for Lady Sunderland or any of her 
eight sisters. Lady Anne Spencer, now married to 
William, Viscount Bateman, had been the means of 
introducing her brother to the Trevor family, an offence , 
the duchess never forgave. 

Lady Anne, who had been brought up by 
duchess, had not the amiable qualities of her 
Di. Disputes were frequent with her 
much temper being shown on both sides, 
that on one occasion Sarah blackeno 
daughter's portrait, and left it in the ( 
see, having written underneath, ' 
within." 

' *■ Life of Lady Mary Wortley Morjapjc,* 
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Charles was not a favourite with his grandmother 
either. He appears to have been wild and unprincipled; 
at least later on the duchess said she did not think he 
knew right from wrong. On the death of his aunt 
Henrietta, in 1733, Lord Sunderland succeeded to the 
title and some of her fortune ; but the estates did not 
come to him until Duchess Sarah's death, eleven years 
later. He was in the second regiment of Guards, which 
he commanded in 1742, resigning his commission when 
he came into his property. 

According to Horace Walpole, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, having quarrelled with her grandson after he 
became Duke of Marlborough, expelled him and his 
wife from the lodge she had lent him in Windsor Park. 
She then set up a puppet-show, representing the eight 
Misses Trevor tearing up the shrubs, while the young 
duchess was seen carrying off a hen-coop under her arms. 
If the story is true, it was probably a peep-show such 
as were then made to amuse children. The figures were 
cut out of cardboard or moulded in wax, and were ar- 
ranged with a painted background and enclosed, with 
a small hole for looking through. People cast about 
for something entertaining, and the duchess, not being 
partial to the eight Misses Trevor, conceived this 
brilliant device to amuse her guests! At this day 
grown-up people are not above paying a penny to look 
at a mechanical toy worked by electricity. Human 
nature was the same in the seventeenth century; but 
there were fewer toys, and these were simpler in con- 
struction. 

Charles Duke of Marlborough's other sister. Lady 
Diana Spencer, known as ** Di," had from a child lived 
with her grandmother, to whom she was devoted, and 
who in return lavished great affection upon her, and 
was continually thinking of her welfare. In one of her 
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letters the duchess inquires of Mrs. Jennens what she 
would recommend for a swelled neck that Lady Diana 
was suffering from. On another occasion Sarah ex- 
pressed great satisfaction because the Princess of Wales, 
afterwards Queen Caroline, called her Di back, and 
bid her hold up her head, " which," added the duchess, 
" I was always telling her." 

Lady Diana, who had all the beauty of her mother, 
acted as secretary to her "Mamma Duchess." as she 
called her grandmother, and there are numerous letters 
of business written by her. In 1731 she became the 
wife of Lord John Russell, a brother of the Duke of 
Bedford, who had married her cousin, Lady Anne 
Egerton. The Duchess of Marlborough was much 
pleased at her favourite granddaughter's prospects, and 
wrote to Lady Mary Wortley Montague upon the sub- 
ject : " I propose to myself more satisfaction than I 
thought there had been in store for me." Lord John 
Russell succeeded his brother as fourth duke the year 
after his marriage, and later became Secretary of State 
and Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland. One son was born to 
them, but died an infant. Lady Di survived the child 
three years, dying in 1735, to the great grief of her 
grandmother. 

Her brother, Jack Spencer, born in 1708, was the 
duchess's favourite grandson after Robert's death. He 
and his elder brother Charles had been educated at home, 
but in their early youth were sent abroad to finish their 
education and to gain a knowledge of the world, which 
possibly they would have been better without, as they 
both became very wild and dissipated. The duchess 
wrote to Lady Mary Wortley Montague : — 

" I believe you have heard me say that I desired to 
die when I had disposed well of her (Lady Di), but I 
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come down to us, but not one coarse word or expression, 
and this is saying much, considering the times in which 
she lived. 

To be agreeable in society it is necessary to have a 
certain amount of small talk like current coin : bank- 
notes and dividend warrants are very valuable assets, 
but are not much use to the ordinary traveller unless he 
can convert them into cash. So it is with conversation ; 
much knowledge may be hidden behind a grave exterior, 
but of what benefit is that in society unless it can be 
changed or broken up into small portions for others to 
profit by, and a fair exchange made ? Sparkling wit and 
lively repartee are like a ball or shuttlecock tossed 
lightly from one to another, the quicker the better. It 
should not be let drop. This, perhaps, is only possible 
in a small circle of people well known to each other, with 
more or less similar tastes. It could be looked for in 
the duchess's time, when Lady Mary Wordey Montague, 
Pope, and Chesterfield, and in former days Steele and 
Addison, and many other notable wits gathered at her 
house, she herself being the most brilliant and entertain-^ 
ing of hostesses. 

One wonders what could be the bond of union 
between Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and Lord 
Chesterfield, a man thirty-four years her junior, young 
enough to be her son. They had, in common, courtly 
manners, handsome appearance, agreeable conversation, 
and knowledge of the world. It is easy to understand 
the duchess being delighted with Lord Chesterfield's com- 
pany; he must have found her also very entertaining, 
and admired her for her vigorous intellect. It was he 
who said to Voltaire, ** J'aime I'esprit mfime quand je le 
trouve dans un coquin." How much more then where 
it was to be found in the pleasant house of a handsome, 
agreeable woman of the world, who delighted in sur- 
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rounding herself with clever people. That the duchess 
was sincerely grateful to Lord Chesterfield for his alten- 
lions is proved by her will, in which she says, " He never 
had any cause to give himself any trouble about me." 
She left him, out of the regard she had for him and the 
infinite obligations she received at his hands, ;^20,ooo, 
a diamond ring, and the reversion of the Wimbledon 
estate. Although acquainted from his first coming to 
court, Sarah's friendship probably dated from the time 
of Lord Chesterfield's dismissal from office in conse- 
quence of his opposition to Walpole's Excise Bill in 1 733. 
This alone would have been a sufficient claim to the 
duchess's regard. The Duchess of Marlborough was 
no admirer of Sir Robert Walpole, as has been shown. 
She had taken umbrage over the dispute about St. 
James's Park, and he look no pains to conciliate the 
proud duchess ; but she had occasion to correspond 
with him about business, notwithstanding the armed 
neutrality between them, and the subject was Windsor 
Park. Her rangership occupied a good deal of her 
talents and attention. 

Early in the preceding reign the duchess estimated 
the necessary repairs there would cost ^2280; the 
palings were everywhere in bad order, and she was 
afraid the deer would get out. Among the Treasury 
papers for 1727 is a memorandum to remind Sir Robert 
Walpole that some time before it was desired to plough 
up a portion of the park where the land was poor. The 
duchess said she could plough up about 200 acres every 
year at no charge to the Crown, if she had an order from 
the Treasury, but would not undertake it without orders. 
It is doubtful whether the order was forthcoming. 

She got no thanks for her endeavours to do the best 
she could for the Crown ; it would have suited the 
Treasury far belter if she had been less conscientious 
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and allowed things to slide. Here is one of her letters 
on the subject : — 

The Duchess to Sir Robert Walpole. 

" 1st January 1731. 

" Sir, — I confess that your letter surprised me ex- 
tremely, and you will excuse me if I am desirous of some 
explanation of it 

** You tell me that you have laid the several proposals 
I made relating to Windsor Park before his Majesty, 
and that he is not disposed to do anything upon them. 
I presume you do not mean by this that his Majesty 
will entirely abandon all further care of the Park and let 
it run quite to ruin ; but only that he will not be put to 
any extraordinary expense upon account of beautifying it 

** My letter to you, Sir, consisted of several parts. 
I apprehend some of them might have been for his 
Majesty's service and diversion, being told game can- 
not be preserved unless some com be sown in the 
Park, and that for want of some ploughing the ground 
was almost all overrun with molehills, thistles and other 
weeds that destroyed the grass, a great deal of which is 
wanted for the feeding a sufficient stock of deer to answer 
his Majesty's demands, besides the new addition of the 
red deer let into the Park. It is not for me to argue upon 
this matter, and I hope nobody will imagine that I had 
the least interest to myself in mending the ground by 
ploughing small pieces at a time, as his Majesty should 
direct ; but as he does not approve of it, I am very well 
satisfied. 

"The other matters contained in my letter are not 
proposals of mine as you term them, but representations 
pf facts, of things that are absolutely necessary to be 
done. It is very easy to conceive that when the Crown 
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has not disbursed for a great number of years many 
necessary repairs must be wanting. 

" To avoid solicitations I have done many things at 
my own expense that never any Ranger did before, but 
that cannot always be expected from me, tho' 1 shall never 
desire the Crown should be at any charge for the Lodge 
that I make use of, tho' 'tis as much the King's as the 
Keepers' Lodges are, whose Lodges are in so bad a 
condition that some of the poor men have been forced 
to be at the expense themselves to keep out the weather. 
I believe you will find it better husbandry to lay out at 
present a little money in necessary repairs, than to be 
forced to rebuild them when they are fallen down. 

" The rails are in many places rotten and in some 
places fallen, and if there be no fence the deer will run 
out of the Park and the cattle of other people will get 
into it. Many of the gates also want repair, and these are 
things I apprehend to be so absolutely and immediately 
necessary that 1 make no question that when his Majesty 
is apprised of them he will order thera to be forthwith 
done. 

" 1 hope you will order that the proper officers of the 
Crown do survey these matters and see whether they 
are not as 1 have represented." 

From Windsor Lodge, in August 1735, Sarah ad- 
dressed a letter to her grandson, the Duke of Newcastle, 
about a dispute she had with the Duke of Sl Albums. 
It appears Marlborough had given Sl Albans, who 
was Constable of the Keep, a key to Windsor Park, 
to walk in it at his pleasure, little imagining 1 
civility would be requited in the way it was 
other keys made from it. the Duke of Sl 
tributing them as he thought ht, coming imn 
with his coach and chaise, and making use of 1 
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other respects, just as if he had been the Ranger, to the 
duchess's intense indignation. She says : ** Nobody but 
the Royal Family and the Ranger were ever suffered to 
go in their coaches." The duchess protests that this is 
a very bad precedent, which may be attended with bad 
consequences, and in process of time bring difficulties on 
the Crown itself. She asks, how can others who live at 
Windsor be refused this favour, which has been granted 
to the Duke of St. Albans simply as such ? Other dis- 
tinguished people who had resided at the Keep had not 
had such a privilege, amongst these being Prince Rupert, 
a nephew of Charles I., the Dukes of Northumberland 
and Kent, Lord Cobham, and Lord Carlisle, who had 
never thought of asking for it. ** But," says the duchess, 
** though his predecessors never had it, will his successors 
for the future ever be contented without it?" She 
cannot flatter herself that anything she may say will get 
this leave revoked, so begs to know whether the duke 
is to have the privilege of giving keys to whom he 
pleases, and asks, *' Is everybody to be allowed to come 
in their coaches and chaises? But as to his putting 
cattle (in), and authorising his gamekeepers to kill game 
for his own use and the Dowager Duchess of St. Albans 
— this I take to be an encroachment on my grant, and 
that I presume is not intended, nor can I be content to 
suffer it." 

This is certainly rather amusing, her Grace being so 
indignant at the Duke of St. Albans driving in Windsor 
Park, after her own desire to drive in St James's Park 
had been frustrated ! Was it a way of turning the tables 
upon her adversaries, and at the same time of upholding 
the rights of the Crown ? 

In 1736, when Queen Caroline was making her 
Merlin Cave and carrying out other improvements at 
Richmond, she wished to shorten the road to her house 
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there, and for this purpose commissioned Sir R. Walpole 
to obtain the Duchess of Marlborough's consent to cut 
through some of her property at Wimbledon. Lord 
Godolphin, who was employed to interview Sarah, 
added, " 'Twas nothing but what one gendeman would 
grant to another who was his neighbour." The duchess 
said, in reply. " 1 should certainly oblige any indifferent 
person in such a thing that had not used me ill, but her 
Majesty has been pleased in a public drawing-room to 
say things of the late Duke of Marlborough that shocked 
me very much, and is a shame to repeat" However, on 
reflection, Sarah, thinking it would be easier to comply 
than to have to tell everybody why she refused, con- 
sented, on condition that a certain sum to be agreed 
upon should be distributed amongst the poor, who 
had a right to use the common over which the 
road was to be made, 

The Queen was willing to pay a sum not exceed- 
ing ^400. The duchess suggested ^^300 as being 
quite enough. Accordingly, Mr, Selwyn paid that 
amount to the steward of the court for distribution, 
and the transaction was at an end. 

Some little time after, Queen Caroline sent to Sarah 
to "admit" her trustee to a copyhold of the duchess's 
property, considering that she had the right on account 
of the former bargain. Sarah says, " This would have 
been a great prejudice to my estate at Wimbledon, for 
the law of that manor is, ' thai if anybody buys ever so 
small a copyhold, they may buy all the rest of the 
manor without paying any fine.' Sir John Rushout," 
continues the duchess, "has an estate under the same 
tenure, and so have others. I could not consent to 
this. It might be a great prejudice to my family, upon 
whom I had settled this estate." 

The Queen considered the duchess's refusal very 
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AvcapectAiI, aad spoke taAgnandy oo tbe subject to 
K*«ral penoos, vuOBg others to tiic Speaker of the 
House of CooHBoaa. at one of her dnwn^-rootns. She 
aakoi him whether die eould not force the duchess to 
aeeept a fine, and surreader aad adnil her trustee- He 
onde a vtrj low bow, and. widiout askii^ under what 
(enure tbe nanor was bdd, answered, ** Her Majesty 
bad but to b^in tbe suit, and the law would force the 
d u cfa eM to adtnic whom ber Majesty pleased." Tbe 
Queen, patting ber hand to her breast, declared "upon 
ber hooour she would go to law with the Ehichess of 
HarlbcxYHigb, whom she knew loved law, and she would 
not let tbe aflair blow over without obliging her with 
a suit!" 

Sarah thereupon consulted her lawyers, who assured 
her that the Queen could have no legal power to force 
her to acquiesce. " As civil as lawyers generally are to 
the Crown." her Majesty's council told her she could not 
do it ; the Queen, however, was determined lo be re- 
venged. She sent to tell tbe duchess she was in her 
power ; that if she would not comply, her grant from the 
Crown of j^ 500 ayear for Windsor Park would be stopped. 
The duchess could hardly believe this threat would be 
carried out. However, a little while later Sir Robert 
Walpole gave directions to the Treasury 10 stop the 
allowance, saying it was by the King's orders, although 
probably his Majesty knew nothing of the matter. The 
Duchess of Marlborough sent Sir Robert a copy of her 
grant, with a protest against the injustice of breaking 
through any part of it. Her letter bad no effecL 

Some of her friends advised her to go to law, and 
said she might well bring the account of money she 
had laid out to the Treasury to be paid. The duchess 
says in a long letter to Lord Wilmington, written 
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"I was convinced nothing could be done at Law 
against his Majesty, nor did I think anything laid 
before thai Treasury would be of use where Sir Robert 
Walp>ole was the head, and had done this mean injustice 
to please the Queen. Therefore I resolved to be quite 
silent, though I had lost nearly three years' allowance as 
arrears due from King George 1., his Majesty saying, 
' He was not obliged to pay his father's debts ! ' 

"As the keepers had families, I paid what was due 
to them out of my own pocket ; and all other charges of 

(the Park I had paid, which was all ready money, not to 
be received again but as the Crown thought fit. 
"All this shows that nothing is to be got by being 
Ranger of this Park but the fattening a few Runts 
(sheep) to eat, and milk from the cows. But as I have 
laid out a great many thousand pounds in building, 'tis 
an agreeable place to live in, though 'tis too much to 
lay out in what will return to the Crown, and I am sorry 
I have done it." 

We also get from the same letter information about 
the spending of the money. Her Grace says, " The 
allowance that was taken away paid five keepers and 
their bills for taking care of the deer, carts, horses, and 
making hay and buying it when the Park would not 
produce it, and other things necessary to the establish- 
ment of a King's Park. I have the honour of paying 
all charges of furnishing a great deal of venison for 
his Majesty's service, the Royal Family, and also the 
nobles. I think I might send lean deer, which I have 
never done yet, though hay has been sometimes at ^5 
a ton." Sarah concludes her letter by telling Lord Wil- 
mington that " she had saved the timber from being 
plundered in a park near the King's chief palace, and if 

Lhe is of opinion that no reason or justice can take place, ^^h 

I , J 
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she will trouble nobody any more in the affair; for I 
confess," says Sarah, " 'tis too much to pay such heavy 
taxes, and likewise make what I call a great present to a 
King to whom I was never obliged. I call it a Present 
to be obliged to pay the expenses of his Majesty's Park." 

The duchess, as Ranger of Windsor Park, upheld 
the rights of the Crown and administered the funds at 
her disposal to the best advantage. Sarah was so un- 
bending in any matter she considered right and just, that 
she was not likely to be popular in an age of corruption. 
The former unsettled state of the country weakened 
men's moral fibre, so that bribery was common, and men 
hedged and wavered in their aims for the sake of ex- 
pediency. Even the clergy were not exempt from this 
defect. It was rare to meet any one of Sarah's strength 
of character and purpose. 

In August 1736 we find the duchess at Windsor 
enjoying the country. She writes in her memoirs that 
she would have loved to roam through the g^dens 
and Park, but is generally wrapped up in flannels and 
wheeled up and down her room in a chair. She reflects 
that she has too many visitors in London, who have 
little sense, and are not capable of friendship and truth. 
Nor does she wish to see Blenheim again, as in her 
lodge she finds everything convenient without trouble. 

The following year, 1737, the duchess paid a short 
visit to the house she had built at Wimbledon. She 
writes, "Came yesterday from Wimbledon. Though 
it stands high, it is upon clay, an ill sod, very damp, 
and, I believe, an unhealthy place, which I shall very 
seldom live in, and consequently have thrown away a 
vast sum of money upon it to little purpose." 

The following year Queen Caroline died, after a short 
illness. She was an irreparable loss to the King and the 
nation, and Sir Robert Walpole lost a firm friend. 
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A rhyme circulated in London on the occasion of the 
death reads as follows : — 

" Oh cruel death ! why hasl thou been so unkind 
To take our Queen and leave our King behind?" 

Her funeral was called private, but it cost ^60,000. 
Many official persons were summoned to attend, but the 
Lord Mayor, Sir John Bernard, not being in favour with 
the ministers on account of his proposal to reduce the 
interest on money in the funds, was not included. This 
omission was considered a slight to the city. 

The Duke of Ormonde, writing from Leyden on 
5th December 1737, mentions Mr. Horace Walpole 
(the elder) being much alarmed to hear of Queen Caro- 
line's danger, for she was a fast friend to his brother, 
Sir Robert, on account of the extravagant jointure he 
procured for her. He says, "Mr. Walpole thinks she 
will be a great loss to the whole party, as by fawning and 
flattering and weeping she used to restrain the Elector 
(George H.) from many excesses, and often helped the 
ministers to bring him to some sort of reasoning." 

The immense wealth Caroline left — one million in 
specie and /' 1,300, 000 in bank-notes, besides very large 
sums in mortgages in land and in other people's names 
— "occasioned much talk, as it seemed impossible she 
could have acquired all this honestly." 

Queen Caroline refused to admit the Prince of Wales 
when on her deathbed, although he pleaded to be al- 
lowed to see her. Whether this refusal was for the 
King's sake, or because of her aversion to her son, it is 
impossible to say. The prince had married, in 1735. 
Princess Augusta of Saxe-Golha, who was devoted 
to him. 

A contemporary speaks well of the prince,' saying 

' Ceor^ Virtue, in his MSS. collection. 
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he was humane, noble, benevolent, and affable ; generous 
and friendly to servants ; loved science and art ; had a 
taste for literature ; was fond of painting and music, 
being sufficiently skilled to take part in concerts ; that 
he took great pleasure in his garden, possessed an ex- 
cellent memory, spoke several languages fluently and 
well, and appeared always pleasant and lively. Prince 
Frederick's appearance was attractive. He had a fair 
skin, light hair and eyes, but was not tall or very robust. 
His principal fault seems want of moral force of char- 
acter, the foundation of all virtue, without which the 
most amiable qualities cannot impress or carry weight. 

But what a bringing up ! What chance had he, when 
his own parents had no belief in him, and were so em- 
bittered against him? When he died in 1746, after 
taking cold while working in his garden at Kew, the 
following epitaph was circulated, which speaks pretty 
plainly that, although he was not much respected, he 
was more loved than any other member of the Royal 
Family : — 

" Here lies Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead. 
Had it been his father, 
I had much rather ; 
Had it been his brother, 
Much better than another ; 
Had it been his sister. 
No one would have missed her ; 
Had it been the whole generation. 
Still better for the nation ; 
But since it is Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead. 
There is no more to be said." ^ 

In 1736 the Duchess of Marlborough erected the 
St. Albans almshouses. They are a worthy monument 
of her great heart and mind. 

* ** Memoirs of Horace Walpolc," by Warburton. 
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This handsome structure — the thirty-six dwellings 
are all under one roof — is built of red brick, on a 
practical and original plan, forming three sides of a 
quadrangle. In the centre is a fine cedar, planted by 
the duchess's own hands. Over the main entrance are 
the Marlborough arms. There are thirty-six inmates, 
who have each four rooms ; there are separate entrances 
to every four dwellings, with garden allotments at the 
back of the building. The charity was intended to 
benefit persons over sixty years of age, who had an in- 
come of ^20 a year, and their relations are allowed to 
take care of them. Each inmate receives an allowance 
of five shillings a week, and doctor's attendance free. 

The original deed bears date and June 1736, and 
the trustees her Grace appointed were the Earl of Win- 
chilsea and Nottingham ; Sir Thomas Deane, knight, 
Lord Chief Justice of his Majesty's Common Pleas at 
Westminster; Walter Plumer, Esq., of Cavendish 
Square ; and James Stephens, city of Westminster, 
Doctor of Physic. 

In the deed it is said ; — 



" The Duchess of Marlborough determined to settle 
and establish an almshouse at Sl Albans, being the 
place of her birth, where her paternal estate lyeth, for 
the comfortable support of thirty-six persons, one half 
poor men and one half poor women. 

" For this purpose the estate of Crowhurst in the 
county of Surrey, also another in Sussex and Kent, late 
the estate of Edward Gibbon, one of the South Sea 
directors, and purchased by the Duchess of the Trus- 
tees appointed by Act of Parliament, also an estate in 
Marston Gobbelt in the county of Warwick, late the 
estate of Robert Surman, Deputy-Cashier of the South 
Sea Company, and purchased by the said Duchess "*" 
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the Trustees appointed by Act of Parliament, particulars 
of which said estates do more fully appear in the Deeds 
enrolled in Chancery whereby the same were conveyed to 
the Duchess and her heirs. The sum of ;^20 to be paid 
half-yearly to the Rector of the Abbey Church or to the 
Vicar of the Parish Church of St. Peter in St Albans, 
to overlook the poor placed in the said Almshouses, to 
watch their conduct and see that they live soberly, 
piously. Any rents and profits of the premises, any 
Slims accruing from the sale of timber over and above 
the cost of Almshouses to be equally divided among the 
inmates, share and share alike, &c. &c. 

"The Duchess reserves the power in her lifetime of 
making such changes as she should think fit The 
owner of the Sandridge estate to have the right of 
choosing trustees in the event of the said Trustees 
neglecting to name or choose a new Trustee when 
required." 

(The deed was signed at Marlborough House on the 
7th of June 1736 by the Duchess and the Trustees.) 

" Sealed and delivered (being first duly stamped) in 

the presence of 

" Christopher Lofft. 

"Jeremiah Lewis. 

** Acknowledged by her Grace, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, before me. 

(Signed) "J. Bennett.'* 

It has not been possible to discover how much the 
building cost or who was the architect, although the 
Earl of Burlington may have designed it, but the whole 
endowment and structure must have amounted to some* 
thing between ^^30,000 and ^^50,000. 

As a consequence of this noble gift, there is a fediag 
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of affection and regard for the memory of Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, at St. Albans which is not to be found 
elsewhere. 

While we are on the subject of St. Albans, there is 
an amusing account of an election in the autumn of 1737, 
which shows the duchess in a less favourable light, 
although it certainly gives us a glimpse of her great 
resource and cleverness. The candidate she supported 
was opposed by Lord Grimston. with whom the duchess 
had had some difference two years before. This noble- 
man in his youth had written a play, called " Love in a 
Hollow Tree," and had tried to get it acted, but without 
success, so accordingly had published it at his own ex- 
pense. It had been unmercifully cut up by Pope and 
Swift. The former wrote : — 

" Shades that to Bacon did virtue afford 
Are now the portion of a Booby Lord." 

And Swift : — 

" The Leaden Crown devolved to thee. 
Great Poet of the hollow tree ! " 

Pope here referred to Gorhamhurst Park, which had 
formerly been Lord Bacon's residence, and was then 
occupied by Lord Grimston. The author was not proof 
against these criticisms, and called in all copies of the 
play. At the time of the election they had become 
very scarce. The Duchess of Marlborough succeeded, 
however, in obtaining one for a guinea. She had a 
second edition printed with a frontispiece dedicated to 
the " Right Sensible the Lord of Flame," and a plate 
showing an ass wearing a coronet, and an elephant 
dancing on a tight-rope.' She caused a hundred copies 
to be distributed, and the play cried up and down the 
' This book is very curious. It can be seen in the Museum at St. 
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streets during the election. This raised such a laugh 
against his lordship that it very much contributed to 
the return of his opponent. 

The duchess took a great interest in the Windsor 
election of March 1 738. The opposing sides were repre- 
sented by Lord Vere (Nell Gwynne's grandson), eldest 
son of die Duke of St. Albans, and a gentleman sup-^ 
ported by Charles, third Duke of Marlborough. The 
duchess writes with much violence on the subject» hav^ 
ing strained relations with the Duke of St. Albans. She 
declared that the Duke of Mariborough's friend had the 
majority, but for all that Lord Vere was elected. She 
relates : '' A poor soldier, whose arm was shot off un^ter 
the Duke of Marlborough, and who had a pension from 
Chelsea College, was ordered to give his vote for Lord 
Vere, having a house at Windsor and a right to do it, 
and told if he did not, his pension would be taken away. 
To this he replied : * I will venture starving rather than 
it shall be said that I voted against the Duke of Marl- 
borough's grandson, after having followed his grandfather 
so many hundred leagues.' " Accordingly he voted against 
Lord Vere. The duchess goes on to say that she " rather 
hopes they will take away his pension, because she had 
sent him word that if they do, she will settle the same 
upon him for life." 

The following letter,^ written on the occasion of his 
father s death to Hugh, Earl of Marchmont, speaks for 
Sarah's generosity and kindness of heart : — 

" Wednesday^ i dclock^ 174a 

'' I am but just awake, and they bring me the melan- 
choly message your Lordship sent me of poor Lord 
Marchmont, which, as he has been so long ill, I am not 
so much surprised at, as I am sorry for, and I reaDy 

> Marchmont Papers. 
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think in so disagreeable a world as this is, since the stroke 
must be given some time or other, when it is over it is 
better for those that are gone than for friends that 
remain after them. Your Lordship will remember that 
I had a great mind once to have given you my legacy 
which I had desired you to accept of at my death in my 
lifetime, which I thought was not improper ; but I found 
you did not like it and therefore I dropped it, but now I 
hope you will not take it ill, since I believe upon this 
occasion you may want money immediately, that I offer 
to send you /'looo, which is half the legacy ; and if you 
please you may call it so much lent, to which I can see 
no manner of objection ; and if it be of the least use to 
you, it will very much oblige me who am and ever shall 
be, with the greatest esteem imaginable, your Lordship's 
most faithful and most humble servant. 

"S. Marlborough." 

The duchess held young Lord Marchmont in such 
high esteem and love that he evidently had much in- 
fluence with her. Lord Chesterfield, writing to him as 
follows, implies as much : " I share the marks of your 
friendship to Mr. Pitt, looking upon everything that 
concerns him as personal to myself. I have not yet 
had an opportunity of speaking to htm upon that, know- 
ing his delicacy, but in the meantime pray encourage 
her Grace in so right and generous a resolution " (leav- 
ing Pitt some of her money). 

Pitt first showed his ulenl for oratory in vigorously 
opposing the convention with Spain, brought about by 
Walpole in the interests of peace in 1737. This was an 
unpopular measure, and "was regarded as a resignar- 
lion of our rights." because England was to refund S 
a large sum as compensation for destroying the S 
fleet in 17 18. 
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The Duchess of Marlborough felt strongly on the 
subject, and recognised Pitt's patriotic endeavours by 
remembering him in her will, no doubt encouraged 
thereto by his friend. 

Sarah was a wonderful woman of business, keeping 
her accounts regularly, paying her debts promptly, in- 
vesting her money with care. 

She drew up a record of all the valuable pictures in 
her possession, and entered the price paid, or by whom 
given, and where bought She also made out a list 
of jewellery, counting each pearl, and mentioning the 
weight of the diamonds. 

The duchess went into the City at the age of seventy- 
nine to bid for Lord Yarmouth's estate, which she hoped 
to get, as it dovetailed with some of her property. She 
wished to leave a good fortune to her descendants, in 
hopes that they might be entirely independent of courts 
and parties, and expresses a wish that they will join 
only with a king when he has the welfare of the nation 
at heart, and a minister only when he is for the good of 
the king. 

In the later years of her life the Duchess of Marl- 
borough suffered severely from gout. She wrote in 
1739 : ** I am a perfect cripple, and cannot possibly hold 
out long ; and as I have little enjoyment of my life, I am 
very indifferent about it It is impossible that one of my 
age and infirmity can live long, and one great happiness 
there is in death that one should never hear any more 
of anything they do in this world." These bitter reflec- 
tions came from the lips of a woman still comely to look 
upon ; her hair was still of the golden hue that she had 
been renowned for in her youth, and which it is said she 
kept so by the use of honey water. Her complexion was 
as fresh and clear as in days gone by. It is said that 
she in her old age was more admired than either of her 
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surviving daughters, well-known beauties. The duchess 
amused herself in her advanced years by writing down 
some of her recollections ; also reflections on the politics 
of the day, and criticisms of persons she knew ; and 
also compiled some memoirs. She wrote that Princess 
George of Denmark's journey to Nottingham in 1688 
was purely accidental, never concerted, but occasioned 
by the great fright she was in when the King {James 1 1.) 
returned from Salisbury. This is borne out by the 
Dartmouth papers, when it appears the princess and her 
favourite fled because Mrs. Churchill was threatened 
with arrest on account of her husband's desertion. She 
says the princess was not extravagant, and saved money 
out of the j^50,ooo a year which was paid to Prince 
George. 

The duchess considered Queen Anne very well bred, 
treating her chief ladies and servants as her equals ; she 
never refused to give in charity, and generously paid the 
pensions of her sister's servants. 

Sarah's reflections upon life throw some light on her 
character. She wrote : — 

" I have always thought that the greatest happi- 
ness of life was to love and value somebody ex- 
tremely that returned it, and to see them often, and if 
one has an easy fortune that is what makes one's life 
pass away agreeably. But alas, there is much change 
in the world since I knew it first, that though one's 
natural pleasure is to love people, the generality of the 
world are something or other so disagreeable, that 'tis 
Impossible to do it, and added to this I am a crif" 
lifted about like a child and very seldom free from 
... 1 think great things might still be done with 
hearts and good Heads, but the demand is 
high ; at least I can find very few that hav< 
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head or hearts. Some there are, I believe* of both sorts, 
but much the greatest number are those that are called 
men of understandings and are so blinded with some low, 
present view of themselves» I fear that they, will not be 
of any good use. 

'' I do really think that without having any of the 
old Roman virtue, it is wiser for any great man not to 
be a Prime Minister, which if we should ever happen to 
have a weak or an ill King must lead a terrible life» 
besides being very insecure, and consequently it would 
be best for a king as well as a nation and everybody 
that has any property or love to their posterity, to have 
all things done in Council without a Prime Minister^ 
which I often have heard is the law. 

''Virtue without power is as useless, as power with-» 
out virtue is hurtful to us, but still we must h<^ <», and 
be contented with what we can't help." ^ 

The duchess also read a good deal, and was 
very much amused with "Gulliver's Travels," and re- 
gretted such a clever writer as Swift had not been 
employed by the Whig party, saying : " I would have 
forgiven his slaps to the Duke of Marlborough and 
myself." 

It is sad to contemplate that one who had received 
so much adulation at one time, and had tasted the sweets 
of power, should have had occasion to write so bittv ly 
in her declining years. Her health at this time may 
partly have been to blame for this, but the blow she 
received when her services and friendship with Queen 
Anne came to an end must have been such that she 
could never quite get over it Sarah, who had coat^n* 
plated it for several years, drew up^ with the assistance 
of Nathaniel Hooke, the Roman historian, an " Account 

1 « Life of Sarah." 
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of her Conduct at the Court of Queen Anne." She 
often spoke six hours a day giving directions to Hooke, 
and this sometimes from her bed. The book was pub- 
lished two years before her death, in 1742. 

" Your friend " (Duchess of Marlborough), writes 
Lord Chesterfield to Hugh, Lord Marchmont, "has in 
your absence employed me as your substitute ; and I 
have brought Mr. Hooke and her together, and having 
done that, will leave the rest to them, not caring to 
meddle myself in an affair which I am sure will not turn 
out at last to her satisfaction, though I hope and believe 
it will be to his advantage." 

Alexander Pope was to be found among the Duchess 
of Marlborough's entourage, and he became very inti- 
mate with her during the last years of their joint lives. 
It was, no doubt, her agreeable art of conversation that 
delighted him, for he says he loved listening to her. 
He wrote to a friend : "There are many hours I could 
be glad to talk to, or rather to hear the Duchess of 
Marlborough. ... I could listen to her with the same 
veneration and belief in all her doctrines as the disciple 
of Socrates gave to the words of the Master or he to 
his demon (for I know too she has a devil, whom in 
civility we call a genius)." 

Pope was bound to recognise that it was a kindly 
devil, and Sarah, with her vigorous masculine tempera- 
ment, became gentle with the frail poet, whose intellect 
she admired and whose weakness she pitied. Pope had 
also recommended Hooke to the duchess, who was so 
plesised with his literary help that she sent for Mr. Pope 
to consult him about the reward. He was away, pro- 
bably at Bath, for he travelled a hundred miles to come 
to his friend's aid, and secured for Hooke a promise of 
^5000. Hooke tried to persuade the Duchess of Marl- 
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If borough to become a Catholic, but it only ended in her 

^ quarrelling with him. 

I When the "Conduct" was published in 1 742 it created 

a great sensation, being eagerly bought up, and read so 
', attentively as to become, " even at this time of business, 

contests, wars and revolutions, the most popular topic of 
conversation." A long resume was given of it in the 
Gentleman s Magazine for March 1742. Naturally there 
was much criticism, and some of her statements were 
contradicted by those who were of the opposite political 
j party. There also appeared a pamphlet, entitled, " The 

^ 'r Other Side of the Question," full of party spite, refuting 

' nothing essential, and imputing selfish motives to the 

' Duchess of Marlborough throughout. It has no his- 

torical value except the merit of showing how bitter was 
the party jealousy at this time. 
{ ' Alexander Pope's letters to the duchess are full of 

\ gratitude for her kindness to him and admiration for 

. herself, as the following passage shows : '' I will not 

i 'r go to Bath while you stay there (London), that I may 

{ have the more opportunities of seeing you. I send the 

green book with many thanks by the bearer, which I 
I have read over three times. I wish everybody you 

j love may love you, and I am very sorry for any one 

that does not." In this last passage Pope does not 
appear very sincere. It might be taken in two senses. 
The green book thus referred to contained, first, some 
curious episodes in the life of the Duke of Marlborough 
during his stay abroad, 171 2-17 14, and after his return; 
secondly, an account of the unfortunate differences with 
the duchess and her children. It was written by Sarah 
herself, and was bound in green parchment 

In August 1 74 1, Pope, who was living at Twicken- 
ham, sent the duchess a present of pine-apples, and 
asked permission to visit her at Wimbledon the follow- 
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ing Sunday. He says : " I will trouble your Grace's 
coach no further than to fetch me at whatever hour you 
like ; and if you please I will bring with me a friend of 
my Lord Marchmont's, and therefore yours and mine. 
I have provided myself of some horses for my chariot 
to bring me back. I could not postpone any longer this 
pleasure, since you give me some hopes it was to lead 
to an honour I've so often been disappointed in, of 
seeing your Grace a few hours at Twickenham in my 
Grotto." 

In another letter, not dated, he says : — 

" What then does your Grace think of bringing me 
back in your coach about five and supping there ; the 
moonlight favours your return, by which means (time) 
you will be tired of what you are pleased to call good 
company and 1 happy for six or seven hours together? 
In short, I will put myself into your power to bring, 
send, or expel me back as you please.' 

" P.S.^The friend of Lord Marchmont's is yours 
already and cleared of all prepossessions, so that you can 
make no fresh conquests of him as you have done 
of me." 

In another letter, " Lord Chesterfield and I will be 
with your Grace by dinner, if I understand him rightly, 
and perhaps stay all night. As to lodgings, I care not 
where I lodge so it be under H eaven's and your 
protection." 

On August 3rd, 1743. Pope writes from Bath : — 

"Your Grace will look upon my letters* as you do 
upon my visits, whenever I have a clear day or less du 

' He evidently was engaged to dine wiih bcr at ibe tuhioDahl* 
"hall after 3." and li*re proposes she should drive him fav' 
his meaitiiiK is nul very clear. 

' H.M.C., Mariboroogh MSS. 
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than ordinary, I have an impulse that carries me to 
you, mind and body. I do not go or write so much 
to speak to you as to make you speak to me. If 1 
am awake you enliven me, and if I nod you indulge 
me. I hope what I said about writing no more under 
Mrs. Allen's cover (where I think yours was opened), 
will not prevent you favouring me under Lord Chester- 
field's. I have returned again to Bath and find he 
has not heard from your Grace, but I hear you live, 
and I hope with all the spirit with which you make 
life supportable, both to yourself and those about you 
.... I shall soon be on the wing for London. I 
wish indeed it was on the wing literally, for every 
earthly carriage is too rough for me, and a butterfly, 
though weak as a grasshopper, has the better of him 
by having wings. I have been trying the post-chaise 
to get the sooner home, but it is worse than a waggon 
for jolting, and would send my soul a longer journey 
than I care for taking, as long as two or three people 
remain in their bodies. 

"P.S. — As you seldom receive any letters that do 
not first or last beg something of you, I beg you will 
order your keeper at Blenheim to send a buck to Bristol, 
directed to the Hon. Mrs. Murray at the Hot Well." 

"TwiCKEKHAU, Saturday. 

" I hoped to have seen your Grace once more be- 
fore my journey to Bath, which I find since must be so 
soon as to-morrow evening or Monday morning. I 
hate to take leave, and so I should were I to go out of 
the world otherwise than by a written will, in which I 
commit by soul to God and my friends at parting. Both 
your Grace and Mr. Allen have done for me more than 
I am worth. He has come loo miles to fetch me, and 
I think in gratitude I should stay with him for ever, 
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had I not equal obligation to come back to your Grace. 
I feel most sensibly not only kindnesses done to me 
but intended me, and I owe you more than I daresay 
you remember. First, 1 owe you my house and gardens 
at Twickenham, for you would have purchased them for 
me when you thought me fond of them. 

" Secondly, I owe you a coach and horses, notwith- 
standing I fought you down to an armchair, and the 
other day I but named a house in town, and 1 saw 
with what attention you listened to it. and what you 
meant by that attention .... You were pleased to give 
my friend Allen an order last year for two bucks, which 
1 think were to be claimed again this year as you 
worded it. Pray tell me if that was your intention or 
not. What can I say to your Grace ? You think the 
same things, read the same books, like the same people, 
that I do. I can only wish one thing, I cannot doubt 
you will continue to do so. Be so good as to like 
me a little and be assured i shall love you extremely. 
I won't subscribe my name, that 1 may not be thought 
a very impudent fellow. 

■' But if you forgive me, pray write to tell me as 
much, and I will declare myself to all the world for 
your devoted servant." 

That Sarah at eighty-two years of age had other 
admirers is evident by the following passage in one of 
Pope's letters : — 

" I can assure you you are not only as well with 
Sir Timothy as possible, but his heart is uneasy in 
the fear he is not so with you ; nay, he is almost 
suspicious that 1 am better with you. His heart is 
as good and his spirits as low, that he deserves double 
indulgence, and I really wish you would show him 
you are as good to him as you are. for any distinction 
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of that kind would make him happy. Fcm* my own 
part I desire no greater pleasure than to meet again 
all together, and see your Grace well enou^ to enjoy 
the conversation without one fool to vex you either 
within or without your doors." 

It is quite possible Pope was not sincere when 
he wrote these epistles, that he only wished to flatter 
the duchess in order to get more out of her, but if 
this view is taken it speaks less well of him than for 
his poem of ''Attossa/' written before he knew her 
so intimately, and with which he was so pleased that he 
did not destroy it, even after Sarah gave him jC looo 
to do so. 

The story goes that when he wrote this poem he 
first showed it to the Duchess of Buckingham, inform- 
ing her that it was intended for the Duchess of Marl- 
borough. Then he caused it to be shown to the 
Duchess of Marlborough, telling her it was intended 
for the Duchess of Buckingham, but Sarah was too 
shrewd to be deceived. She recognised herself, and 
took steps to prevent its publication. On Pope's death, 
which took place on 30th May 1744, ^^^ ^^^^ to 
Lord Marchmont, one of his executors, to ascertain 
whether the poem had been destroyed, and had the 
mortification to learn that it was already in the press 
with the last edition of Pope's works. 

The other executor. Lord Bolingbroke, wrote : — 

''It would be a breach of confidence which Pope 
reposed in me to give any one such of his papers, 
as I think no one should see. If there are any that 
may be injurious to the late Duke or her Grace either 
directly or indirectly and covertly, as I hope there are 
not, they shall be destroyed, and you shall be witness 
to their destruction. Copies of any such I hope and 
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believe there are none abroad, and I hope the Duchess 
will believe I scorn to take copies when I destroy 
originals." 

However, in a few days he wrote again : — 

" Our friend Pope it seems corrected and prepared 
for the press just before his death an edition of the 
four epistles that follow : ' Essay on Man,' printed and 
ready for publication. I am sorry for it, because if 
he could be excused for writing the character of Attossa 
formerly, there is no excuse for his design of publishing 
it after the favour you and I know of (the ^looo given 
to Pope). The character of Attossa is inserted. I have 
a copy of the book." 

Lord Bolingbroke said of Pope, " I never in my 
life knew a man that had so tender a heart for his 
particular friend or a more general friendship for man- 
kind." 

Shortly before he died, Pope said, " 1 am so certain 
of the Soul's being immortal, that 1 seem to feel it 
within me as it were by intuition," and almost his last 
words were, " There is nothing that is meritorious but 
virtue and friendship, and indeed friendship itself is only 
a pixrt of virtue." 

It is curious how inconsistent is human nature and 
how easily it deceives itself. It was a mean trait in 
Pope's character and not an act of friendship to pub- 
lish " .Attossa," after his intimacy with the duchess and 
the favours he acknowledged and had received from 
her hands. It is no wonder that Sarah wrote so 
feelingly, " I find it a perpetual war in this world to 
defend oneself against knaves and fools." Only a few 
years before, Lord Cowper wrote to the duchess (pr 
bably when she was abroad in July 1714) : "Mr. Sn 
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I am told, is retired to a vicarage he has in Northamp- 
shire, and complaining, nothing but perjury, treachery, 
and lying is to be met with in this town, which makes 
him resolved to try and find Innocence in the country. 
When he complains, sure it must be very bad." 

The following letters of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
written to Lord Marchmont, are of interest as showing 
how her thoughts were influenced by Pope's opinions at 
this time of her life, so nearly drawing to a close : — 

^ yd March 1742. 

** My Lord, — I give you many thanks for the favour 
of your letter, and it is a pleasure to me to find that you 
approve of my inclination in choosing a quiet life in the 
country, rather than being at London. ... I am glad 
you had any success in the House of Lords, and as you 
are a very young man, it may happen to grow better ; 
but if they do not, it is certainly right to do all in one*s 
power, that can contribute to it. ... I think that every 
man that struggles to oppose what is against reason and 
the laws deserves to be esteemed and praised as highly 
as ever Mr. Pope could do it I think myself much 
obliged, both to your Lordship and to him, for having 
the least thought of coming to see me ; but at this time, 
as the gout when people are old does not fix in any one 
part, which though very painful it ends in giving you 
ease, mine is always upon me in some part or other, 
and gives me a good deal of uneasiness, so much that 
I cannot have any pleasure in conversation ; and besides 
my family is now in a good deal of disorder by having 
sick servants ; but I think I am in no present danger of 
death ; and when it does come I hope I shall bear it 
patiently, though I am not arrived at so much philosophy 
as not to think torturing pain an evil ; that is the 
only thing I now dread, for death is unavoidable, and I 
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cannot find that anybody has yet demonstrated whether 
it is a good thing or a bad one. Pray do not think me 
wicked in saying this, and if you talk to Mr. Pope of me, 
endeavour to keep him my friend, for 1 do firmly believe 
in the immortaHty of the soul as much as he does, though 
I am not learned enough to have found out what it is." 



And another :- 



" l^th Atarf/i 1741. 



Mv Lord, — I have this day had the pleasure of 
receiving your letter and Mr. Pope's, which gave me a 
great deal of pleasure notwithstanding all your jokes upon 
me. You are pleased to call me the head of the school 
of Philosophy, and very obligingly press me to give you 
opportunities of improving yourselves. I think you may 
very well give me that title, since I immediately found 
out, that what you desired of me would fix me stronger 
in my opinion, that there was nothing so good for me as 
retirement, and if I could receive letters from you and 
Mr. Pope as you had leisure, I would never come to 
town as long as I live. In that way of conversing I 
should have all the pleasure that I can possibly propose 
without the disappointment when Mr. Pope falls asleep, 
nor the dread of your taking leave because you are 
weary. ... I shall always be pleased to see your Lord- 
ship and Mr. Pope when you will be so bountiful as to 
give me any part of your time. ... As for my dear 
friend Socrates, I believe we have no such men in this 
country, and yet I am not perfectly satisfied even with 
him ; for 1 think being unconcerned at dying was more 
reasonable at a great age, and being quite wearj' of the 
world, which could give him no pleasure no more than it 
can me . . . but notwithstanding this I like him better 
than any other of the philosophers. As for his showing 
such spirits as he did in the conversation after he had 
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taken poison, I imagine that it was an easy death that came 
by degrees, and he could talk and died much easier than 
our physicians treat us when they blister us and put 
frying-pans upon our heads, after it is demonstrated we 
cannot live. I find you are as ignorant what the soul is 
as I am. But though none of my philosophers demon* 
strate plainly that, I do think there must be rewards 
and punishments after this life, and I have read lately 
that there was an opinion that the soul never died, that 
it went into some other man or beast. That seems in 
my way of thinking to be on the side of the argument 
for the immortality of the soul, and though the philo- 
sophers prove nothing to my understanding certain, 
yet I have a great mind to believe that Kings and 
first Ministers souls when they die go into chimney- 
sweepers. . . . This I think would be more punishment, 
though not so much as they deserve. What gave me 
this thought of a chimney-sweeper was an accident. 
My servants that are very careful of me, were fearful 
that having a fire night and day four months together 
in my chamber (thought I might be frightened), when I 
could not rise out of my bed if the chimney was on fire, 
and persuaded me to have it swept, which I consented 
to, and one of the chimney-sweepers was a little boy, 
a most miserable creature without shoes, stockings, 
breeches, or shirt When it was over, a servant of mine 
went to Windsor with him to equip this poor creature 
with what he wanted, which cost very little, not being so 
well dressed as the last Privy Seal (Lord Harvey)! and 
as I could not be sure the souls of these chimney-sweepers 
had come from great men, I could not repent of their 
being so much overpaid as they were. This letter will 
be as long as a Chancery bill. ... As soon as I have 
fixed the day for going to Marlborough House I will 
give my two scholars notice of it, whom I had rather see 
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tnan anybody there, and am with the greatest truth,- 
Your most obliged and most humble servant, 

" S. Marlborough." 



The duchess's health not permitting her to visit the 
opera, she purchased a mechanical organ for /'looo, 
which played eight tunes, and obliged her to think it 
gave her the same pleasure. The organ had been well 
spoken of by Handel. 

The great composer was often a guest of Lord Bur- 
lington's, who lived at the mansion known to this day 
by that name. Pope, who often met him there, one day 
asked his friend Arbuthnot what he thought of Handel 
as a musician. Dr. Arbuthnot, who had taste for music, 
replied, " Conceive the highest you can of his abilities, 
and they are far beyond anything you can conceive." 

Pope, however, did not appreciate Handel's perfor- 
mances, which he said gave him no more pleasure than 
the airs of a common ballad-singer. 

The Duchess of Marlborough was of a different 
opinion. She appreciated good music. In former days 
she supported Buononcini against all rivals, and by her 
opposition Handel's first opera was ruined ; but in later 
years she, through their mutual friends, became ac- 
quainted with the composer, for tradition says he played 
on the old organ of Woodstock Church. Under whose 
auspices did he visit this place except under her Grace's ? 
Possibly it was here he asked the organist to allow him 
to play the congregation out, to which he cordially con- 
sented. Handel sat himself down, and played in such a 
masterly fashion that, instead of leaving, the congrega- 
tion remained to listen. The organist, becoming im- 
patient, told Handel he could never play them out, and 
advised him to desist. A few bars from the usual per- 
former quickly had the desired effect. Handel had a 
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violent temper, to which he sometimes gave way. When 
conducting concerts for the Princess of Wales,^ if the 
ladies of the court talked during the performance, his 
wig became agitated, and the princess perceiving this 
used to exclaim, " Hush, hush! Handel is angry." 

Only a short time before Sarah's death, the question 
of Windsor Park crops up again. The duchess corre- 
sponded with Mr. Scrope on the subject. The letters 
are of interest.* 

The Duchess to Mr. Scrope. 

'' nth Septemher 1744. 

** Sir, — It is a great while since I have troubled you 
with either thanks for the favours you have done me, or 
with any solicitations. The first, I believe you do not 
care for, and I know you have so much business that 
I was willing to delay as long as I could giving Mr. 
Pelham or you any trouble concerning Windsor Park. 
. . . You will oblige me extremely if you will direct 
me in what manner to proceed . . . since the Queen 
stopped the allowance I have been at great expense. 
. . . But I think by your advice this matter may be 
settled better, and that the Treasury will either comply 
with my grant, or allow me to send the Bills of what 
is paid upon his Majesty's account. If they think any- 
body will do it honester or cheaper than I have done, 
I shall be very glad to quit the allowance, and I would 
have quitted the Park long ago if I had not laid out a 
very great sum in Building in the great Park, and like- 
wise in the little park where John Spencer lives. . . . 
The Keepers send me word that it has been so bad a 
season this year that I must buy a great deal of hay 
for the Deer or they will be starved this winter. For 

^ Afterwards Queen Caroline. ' The MSS. in the British Museum. 
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though 'tis a great park, it is full of roads, and there is 
nothing beautiful in it but clumps of trees, which, if Mr. 
Pelham does not prevent it, will be destroyed by the 
Cheats of Surveyors, which in a great measure I have 
prevented for more than forty years. 

" Pray forgive me this long trouble, and be assured 
that you never obliged anybody in your life that is more 
sincerely, though I am insignificant, your friend." &c. 

To the above long letter, repetitions in which have 
been omitted, Mr. Scrope answers as follows : — 

" 13/* Sefittmirr 1744- 

" I had the honour of your Grace's letter, which I 
showed this morning to Mr. Pelham. who was pleased 
to go through the whole of your affairs in the justest 
manner you could wish, and expressed a great desire to 
show the regard and honour he had for your Grace : 
and if you will be pleased to forget what is past, and 
will be contented with having justice done you for the 
future, there will be no difficulty in obtaining it, and 
this, I fear, is the utmost that can be done in the miser- 
able condition that Mr. Pelham found the Treasury. 

" I hope your Grace will excuse the freedom with 
which I write, and that you will pardon my observing 
by the latter part of your letter that even the Great 
Duchess of Marlborough is not always exempted from 
the vapours. How your Grace could think yourself 
insignificant, I can't imagine. You can despise your 
enemies (If any such you have) ; you can laugh at fools, 
who have authority only in their own imagination, and 
your Grace hath not only the power, but a pleasure in 
doing good to every one who is honoured with your 
friendship or compassion. Who can be more signifi- 
cant! This will make your Grace always esteemed and 
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a history of between thirty and forty years finished. I 
shall be contented when I have done all in my power, 
whenever the stroke comes. I only pray that it may 
/ not be very painful, knowing that everybody must die ; 

I but I think whatever the next world is, it must be better 

}' than this, at least to those that never did deceive any 

mortal. ... I send you two copies of a paper, which is 

all I have done yet with my historians. I have loads of 

papers in all my houses that I will gather together to 

j inform them, and I am sure you will think that never 

) any two men deserved so well from their country as the 

Duke of Marlborough and my Lord Godolphin." 

Pope is reported to have said, "The Duchess of 
( Marlborough has a large and very material collection of 

papers ; but I fear she burns such as will not make for 
those she loved.** Some years before, in 17 16, she had 
begun compiling the duke's memoirs, but probably found 
the undertaking beyond her power. 

The Duchess of Marlborough left the sum of 
;^500 to the two historians, Richard Glover and David 
Mallet, who were also to benefit by the publication. 
They were not, however, equal to the work. One shortly 
retired from the commission, and the other began, but 
i only half completed his task. 

!r In 1842, at Hensington, near Woodstock, a house 

> formerly occupied by the steward, eighteen folio books 

!J bound in vellum were found, containing copies of de- 

!• spatches and letters of John, Duke of Marlborough, from 

(' 1702-12, ** being the same into which the letters were 

transcribed at the time of the originals being de- 
spatched.'* These were not known to Archdeacon Cox, 
but were published in 1845, edited by General Sir 
George Murray. How the papers got separated, and 
whether the steward had received orders to bring these 
folios to Marlborough House, and had them conveyed 
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to his own residence until an opportunity occurred for 
forwarding them, must be a matter of conjecture. Pro- 
bably the duchess died before she could collect all the 
papers from the various houses. 

Sarah Duchess paid the penalty of old age by 
surviving nearly all her friends, but was more unfor- 
tunate than most by surviving so many of her children 
and even grandchildren, and those the most dear to 
her. She had lost her only son, the Marquis of Bland- 
ford, as we have seen, at an early and promising age ; 
then her two best friends, Sidney, Earl of Godol- 
phin, and Mr. Maynwaring ; then the beautiful Duchess 
of Bridgewater, to be followed a few years later by 
her favourite daughter, the amiable and charming Lady 
Sunderland. 

After the great and irreparable loss of her husband, 
the great duke, came the death of her son-in-law. Lord 
Sunderland — with whom she may have had differences, 
but whom she greatly esteemed — and his eldest son, 
Robert, whom the duchess loved. Probably Henrietta, 
Duchess of Marlborough, was the least regretted by 
Sarah, but it would be unnatural to suppose she did not 
feel her loss, as in spite of their quarrels Sarah had 
given her a lodge in Windsor Park, close to their own 
abode. 

Next to the death of her husband and her favourite 
daughter, there is no doubt that her bitterest sorrow was 
the loss of her beloved grandchild, Diana, Duchess 
of Bedford, who died about the age of twenty-eight 
So when the duchess is accused in her old age of 
quarrelling with all her relations, it should be recollected 
that the most amiable members of her family and those 
she loved with the deepest affection had long been 
taken from her. 

Sarah had three faithful dogs of whom she was very 
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fond, as they possessed those virtues she found wanting 
in human beings. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague and her daughter, 
Lady Bute, frequently visited the Duchess of Marl- 
borough in her later days, sitting with her while 
she dined and listening to her conversation. They 
got on very well with her, showing her sympathy and 
interest. 

Although her health had been for long very in- 
different, from frequent attacks of gout, her mind re- 
mained clear to the last. The end came suddenly in 
October 1 744. Sarah lay ill even unto death, and she 
knew the summons had come at last. The end of her 
long life was drawing to a close, her indomitable spirit 
would soon be at rest. Her favourite grandson, Jack 
Spencer, was summoned from Althorpe, but he arrived 
too late to see her alive, for she passed peacefully away 
on the morning of the 19th of the month, surrounded 
only by her weeping domestics, who lost a generous and 
kind mistress, to whom they were all devoted. 

With her mortal body so full of aches and pains she 
put off her failings, her errors, and her weaknesses, even 
as the husk falls off the wheat, leaving the pure seed 
behind, and it was sound grain, not rotten or corrupt 
The patriotic, generous, and vigorous mind still lives 
and will always live in the memory of her countrymen, 
though her restless spirit and mortal body are at peace. 

There is little to record of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough's funeral ; it was as she had wished, of the most 
private character. The newspapers of the day give 
short notices only of her death. They however give 
long abstracts of her will ;^ not one of her servants was 
forgotten, even to her two chairmen, who each received 
a pension of £20 a year. 

^ See Appendix X. 
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On Sunday, October 21, the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough arrived with a grand retinue at their house 
in Piccadilly. 

In a few days orders were given for the vault in 
Henry VIl.'s chapel to be opened, at the instance 
of Lord Godolphin, for the removal of the Duke of 
Marlborough's body, which was conveyed to Woodstock 
on Monday, October 39 ; that of the duchess left Marl- 
borough House the following day. The two were laid 
side by side in the chapel at Blenheim. On the day the 
Duchess of Marlborough died an old man at St Albans 
named Halfey, a bailiff, breathed his last " He had been 
often heard to say that he wished he might die when 
the Duchess of Marlborough died, and as near as it 
could be calculated it was at the very hour."' 
' Daily Advertistr, yiix October 1744. 
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A Copy of St. Albak^ Abbey REGismt, showing 

Date of Sarah's Birth.^ 

RiCHAKO j E S mU WaSagFEAKCBb 



I I I i i 

RiCBAKD RlCHAIl> SUSASTA RaFB 

jBmmfGs, JsmrcrGs. jEsnnxas, jBHxncGS* jBinfiKGS» 

bspwTvlys, lapwOcLis, bonjtdjrii, bonOcLi6» bonifaieS, 

i6$3; 1654. 1656; i6j7; 1660; 

Imatd Aas- 6, bapw J«^ 19^ bapw OcL 9G^ hap. Jjme I7» 

1655. (?) 1656. 1657- 



APPENDIX II 

Short Traditional History of the Origin of the 

Jennings Family.* 



It ai^>ear8 there were two distinct families named Jennings. 
The branch from whidi Sarah Dudiess of Marib<»ougfa sprang 
can, after careful research, be traced to John Jennings, Mayor of 
Guildford in 1419; he was probably the same Jennings who 
was Seigeant of Henry VL's cdlar, and held the BailiwidL of 
Bagshot. He is supposed to have been descended from a 
Captain of Archers, who came from Genoa in the thirte^ith 
centtiry. In course of time the name became changed from 
De Janua to Janys, Jannings, Jenyns, Jennings. In 1381 a 
Mathew Janyns, Goldsmith, advanced money on King Richard 
II.'s jewels. 

Another but totally distinct branch of Jennings is descended 
from a Danish captain who accompanied Canute, King of Den- 
mark, to England. He was granted lands near the coast at 
Harwich, in return for his services to his master's father Sweyne, 
King of Denmark. A descendant of this Jennings, also a sea 
captain, brought the body of Richard Coeur de Lion from Pales- 
tine, and in commemoration of this event was granted three 
plummets, or shells, as a coat-of-arms. These Jennings took no 
prominent part either in public life or at court until the reign of 
Henry VIII., when one Robert Jennings was employed in the 
royal household. He became a favourite with the King^ who 
gave him a sword and belt, and about the year 1545 appointed 

^ See p. I. * See p. 228. 
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franger and deer-stalker in the parish of DufSeld, Derby- 
shire ; he then lived at Shottle. 

To this branch belong the families descended from Robert 
of Shottle, John of Birmingham, and Philip of Duddlestone, who 
was the father of Admiral Sir John Jennings or Jennens, well 
known in the days of Queen Anne ; also Robert Jennens, Sarah's 
correspondent, who was about the court ; and his son, the 
famous William Jennens, who died intestate, and for whose 
property there were many claimants — Jarndyce v. Jamdyce, in 
" Bleak House," being founded on this case. 

Most of the above information has been obtained through the 
kindness of Mr. Thomas Perry, F.C.S., whose forthcoming work 
on " Schemes of Descent " shows the study of a lifetime. 
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Ladv Rutland to her Husband, afterwards Duke, 
Describing her Reception bv Wiluam HI. at 
Kensington.^ 

■' :70i, ^friJ, Tiur-niaji HtgAf. 
" 1 was last night at Kensington, my dear Lord, altho' my 
cold yett is farr from being gone, and I received so great honour 
from his Majesty, who it is said is observed to not talk much to 
ladys, that I cannot miss acquainting you with it, who was 
extremely concerned in both conferences his Majesty and 1 had. 
As soon as he came out into the Gallery from his own apartment 
he found a crowd of company of both sexes, and the Dutches of 
Somerset, Ormond, Quensborough, and myself talking together 
just by a card table and his chaire, so he made his legs to all the 
ladys, and everyone that played took their stools, which was the 
three Dutches I have named. Lady Arlington, Lady Barramore, 
Lord Feversham, Lord Rumney, Lord Albcrmall, and Mr. 
Bourcher that dealt, and the King called to me and told me, he 
did not ask me now to play because 1 refused it before, but asked 
if I never played at that or no other game at card. I told him I 
had played at Basset when the Queen was alive and commanded 
me, and it was a silver label, but a gold one was to[o] deep for 
the ill luck I generally had. Then he asked me how you had 
your health, and he hard [you] had not injoycd it extrem well, 
which he was sorry for. So I was forced to draw nearer his 
' Sm p. ijj. 
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chair and stand between the Dutches of Somersett's stooU and it, 
and told the King that indeed you had bine so often ill that you 
had never stirred from home these severaU years, which was the 
reason you could not pay your duty to him, as you would else have 
done. He said he thought Bellvoyr (Belvoir) seemed to suit not 
only very finely but healthfully, and asked if you had no thought 
of coming to it againe (the Earl of Rutland was then at Haddon 
Hall). So I said I hard you had, and thus the first conference 
ended, and after playing a little at the gold tabel, as he allways 
does, so I gave back to make the King's way, and pressed the 
lady behind to do so to, which the King seeing, said it was " no 
matter my Lady Rutland, for I can come over the stool,** so strid 
over it, and when [he] came just by me stopped and told [me] I 
looked mighty well, and that since he could not see you, which 
he should have bine very glad to have done, he was mightly 
pleased to see me, and asked how long I had bine in Town, and 
told me I was so great a stranger he hoped I would not leave 
them as he termed it quickly. 

" I told the King I did not know whether I should have had 
or no that honour and good fortune I then had of speaking to 
him myself, but that if [I] had I had your particular command to 
give him your humble duty, and assure him he had no subject 
whatsoever had more duty for him, and was more devouted to 
his intrest, and prayed more for his prosperity and long life, than 
yourself; and that you had sent your two sons to do him the 
service they could, and testifie the sinceritty of yours and ther 
loyalty, as I hoped they did so. 

" Upon which he told me he was extremly satisfied with it 
and took it very kindly all I had told him, and since I had done 
that, desiered I would take the trobel upon me to give you back 
his thanks when I writ, and return you his complements, which 
was his own words. While all this passed between us, I could 
hear a world of the crowd which knew me not, ask ' Who is 
she ? What is she ? that the King takes such notice of, looks 
so pleased all the while he talks to ? ' and abundance that did not 
know me asked [me] what his Majesty and I could find to talk of 
so long. I told them it was fine speeches of civility on both sides, 
and several spoak also to Dolly of it, who went with me to 
Kensington and was very fine. She said it was observed by all 
that the King looked brighter and pleasanter when he was doing 
me that honour amongst so much company than had bine seen to 
do for sum time." ^ 

' The aboYC account of court life is a curious spectmcn of the spelling and 
phrasing then in vogue. 
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APPENDIX IV 
Woodstock Manor* 

During the great rebellion^ the old palace was besieged and 
much damaged. Cromwell afterwards portioned it out to three 
persons, two of whom pulled theirs down and sold the stones. 
The third's share consisted of the Gatehouse and other ruined 
buildings. Later, the Gatehouse was converted into a dwelling 
by Lord Lovelace, who occupied it for years. Among the ruins 
was a fine porch, outlines of a hall, and a few of the beautiful 
windows of the ancient chapeL Several turrets also remained.* 

APPENDIX V 

Song Composed by French Soldier after Battle of 
Malplaquet, on Rumour of Marlborough's Death* 

After the battle of Malplaquet a rumour was circulated that 
Marlborough had been killed. This reaching the ears of the 
French camp, one of the soldiers composed a parody of an 
ancient war-song, well known in Algiers and Spain. He entitled 
it '' Malbrook s'en va en guerre.'* It runs as foUows . — 

Malbrook s'en va fen guerre, 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ! 
Malbrook s'en va t'en guerre 

Qui sais quand reviendra I 

II reviendra k Paques 

OukUTrinit^! 
La Trinity se passe 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine 

La THnit6 se psMe 

Malbrooke ne revient pas I 
Madame k sa tour moote 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine. 

Madame k sa tour monte 

Si haut qu'elle peut monter 
Bile voit de loin son page 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine 

^ See p. 147. * Skeltoo's ** Anliqiiitiei of Ozfdrdshife. * See p. aoi . 
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Elle voit venir son page 

Tout de noir halnlli 
Mon page, mon beau page ! 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine. 

Mon page, mon beau page 

Quelle nouvelle apporte 
Aux nouvelles que j'apporte 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine. 

Aux nouvelles que fapporte 
Vos beaux yeux vont pleurer 

Quitter vos habits rose 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine. 

Quittez vos habits roses 

Et vos satins broches 1 
Le Sieur Malbrook est mort 

Est mort,— et enterr^ ! 



APPENDIX VI 

Curious Dialogue about the Duchess's Character, 

BY Mr. Maynwaring^ 

There is a curious dialogue among Cox's MSS. at the British 
Museum, endorsed by him " Written in the hand of Mr. Mayn- 
waring." Although somewhat flattering and overdrawn, it 
throws some light on Sarah's character, as seen by this par- 
ticular friend at any rate. (Repetitions are omitted.) 

After a few questions and answers of no importance, it 
reads : — 

B. O. " Our Queen at the beginning of her reign and several 
years before had fixed her Inclination on a certain Lady of very 
clear Judgement and understanding, as well as lively imagination, 
one that was extremely impartial and entirely true (free) from 
Prejudice, that could see the Errors and weaknesses as well as 
the Vertues of Enemies, of whose Sincerity it may be said, as it 
was of Cato's vertue, that She was sincere because she could not 
be otherwise, one that could neither flatter for Interest nor use 
artifice for self defence, that could not conceal or dissemble her 
real sentiments or avoid some warmth on the side of Truth, for 

' See p. 219. 
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SO mean an End as to please or be well spoke of by those that 
diflered from her . . . one that was not only above all double- 
ncss but also all sort of vanity and Affectation, one tbat was put 
into a Court very young, where Vice and Folly had all marks of 
Honour and Approbation; and though she had as much if not 
more wit and beauty than any of those, whose unhappy Conduct 
made their names more remarkable, yet she had so sincere and 
natural a modesty that it . . . set her above those dangerous 
gallantries that were so modish. 

" One that was so far from valueing , , . those gifts of 
nature that she did not seem to know she had them. And the 
innocence . . . of her behaviour restrained all that was Criminal 
in others and left no Passion but Admiration and respect, which 
is the perfect character of true Vertue. Such was the person 
that at this lime enjoyed the Queen's favour, which was not the 
effect of Hot Design or Flattery; she did nothing to procure it 
but the serving her Mistress with more truth and Zeal than 
favourites generally practise ... if ever any Lady had a great 
claim to a great Genius it was she. For without any advantage 
of Education she grew up to be not only the best (Economist in 
her family, but the most perfect pattern of Morality, . . ." 

P. G. " You give a very high character of this Lady." 

B. O. "Tis so true that all who are acquainted with her 
would know the picture. But the good effects of her favour are 
still to be mentioned, and the first is that it led the Queen to 
place her whole trust in the two Ablest men in her Kingdom, 
one this Lady's Husband, the other closely united to him in the 
Strictest Friendship and Alliance. . . ." 

(Not finished in the original.) 

it is a pity this dialogue was never completed. Mr. Mayn- 
waring probably drew it up with a view to the duchess's 
vindication, but died before accomplishing the task. 



APPENDIX VII 
To Prince Eugene of Savoy' 



1 llo\I^S.,/iau »6. 1735. 

" Sir, — Mr. Hugcntt, the Gentleman who will have the honour 
to Deliver You this Letter, having a Design to serve as a Volun- 
teer in his Imperiall Maj'^' Army under Your Highnes' Com- 
mand, hath desired me to recommend him to Your Countenance 
' Sec p. ziS, nvlt. 
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and proCectioOf that be aaj be proyided tar m 
Your HifhocM aay Jodfe his Merits sad 
him Co. 

'' As be is a Gcntlcian of a Good FsBty, 
relations who afc my FrieDd% have ( in t e tc st B d ) ■« oo Ids 
belialfi aod I was the radier Itniinrd to CmB|dy wiili their 
desires bemo, as I tboog^ it a Landable Ambitios in the Gcn>l 
to learn the Art of Warr from the Giealest Genenll this Age 
bath produced ; And this I maj say widioiit Any S i is|ni i M of 
Flattenr, having beard tliis Character of Your Htpnes: From my 
Late iV Lord, wiio was esteemrd in some degree A jmtge of 
those Matters. This Gentleman By Being a Roman Cathofic is 
not Capable of Any Employment in His Britannie Majp^* Troops: 
But Since he difers from us in Rdigioos Sentiments^ I am 
pleased that be take that partt in the presentt warr, which I 
think the most favourable to our Civfl Liberties^ I own I am 
strongly prejudiced to think so; Because Yoor H j ghnctn is 
engaged on thatt Side ; the Glory of whose USt batfi been to 
have spentt it Equally in the Defence ot the Christian Refigioo 
and the Civill Liberties of Europe. But I p e i ce i¥ € the pleaaore 
I have from renewing in this manner my Acquaintance with 
Your H**. will draw me in Before I am aware to Expatiate too 
much upon the Greatt Qualities I esteem hi You ; whidi will be 
mispending So much of Y^ time, From which All Eunqx at 
present Expects greatt Advantages, give me leave therefore with- 
out taking up any more of itt, to Assure you that I am with the 
greatest Esteem and Respectti 

" Yr. Highness, 
*' most obedientt, most humble Srv^., 

"Sarah Marlborough." 

"To His Highness 

" Prince Eugene of Savoy." 
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Anthem Performed at the Duke of Marlborough's 
Funeral,! Set to Music by Buononcini* 

Chorus. 

" Howl, O ye fir trees, for the Cedar is fallen ! " 

" When Saul was King over us, thou wast he that leddest out, and 

broughtest in Israel." 

" The Lord then said to thee. Thou shalt be Captain over Israel, 
and you shall chace your enemies, and they shall fall before you by 
the Sword." 

Duet. 
" How are the Mighty fallen, the weapons perished of War." 

Recitative, 

" How doth the City solitary sit, she that was Great among the 
Nations, and the Princess of the Provinces." 

Air. 

" All the night she weepeth sore, and her tears are on her cheeks. 
Howl, O ye fir trees, for the Cedar is fallen." 
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List of Estates the Duchess of Marlborough Bought 

(Thirty in all>» 

Date of Pardiase. Where Situated. 

1723 . . Wimbledon, Manor of , a copyhold. 

1725 and 1726 . Chil worth, „ , in Surrey. 

1725, Nov. 26 . Payham, „ from Sir Lei th Bishoppi 

paid ;f 6S4a 

1726, Oct. . Goshurst, Manor of Shortland, sold under 

Act of Parliament, about 533 acres, price 

1727 . Marston, in Warwickshire. 

> See p. aSo. * From a MS. in British Museum. ' See p. 289. 
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APPENDIX X 
Abstracts from the Duchess of Marlborough's 

WlLL^ 

One gathers several particulars of her household from the 
Duchess of Marlborough's Will, all her servants, including her 
two chairmen, were remembered by her. 

The establishment consisted of housekeeper, butler, porter, 
three footmen, and a groom of the chambers, a coachman and 
two chairmen, two housemaids, a laundry-maid and her two 
personal attendants, one of whom had been with her daughter, 
Lady Sunderland. Fifteen servants in all. 

In her Will, dated nth August 1744, she desired to be 
buried at Blenheim, near the body of her husband. She directed 
that the funeral should be as simple as possible, no unnecessary 
expense to be incurred, only the servants who attended were to 
be given mourning. The sum of ;(^300 to be distributed among 
the poor at Woodstock to mark the occasion. 

Her estates in twelve counties were left in trust to John 
Spencer, and his son, her great grandson,' was to receive an 
annuity of £2000 as a charge on the property ; and to his wife, 
if he should live to be married, the duchess left her diamond 
pendants and all jewels not otherwise disposed of. 

Marlborough House was left to John Spencer for life ; after* 
wards it was to go with the title. The contents of Holywell 
went with the house to John Spencer, as also the furniture at 
Windsor I^dge and property in Grosvenor Street. 

All the furniture at Blenheim was left to the Duke of Marl« 
borough, on condition nothing was removed from Althorpe. 

The Duchess desired that Mr. Richard Glover and Mr. David 
Mallet should have access to all necessary papers for the history 
they were to write of the duke. She believed Mr. Glover to be 
a very honest man, and that he had the welfare of England at 
heart. Her Grace was particularly anxious it should be pointed 
out in the history that the Duke wished justice to all mankind, 
and that he left King James with great regret ; " and if he had 
been like ihtfatriois of thi present time, he might have been aU 
an ambitious man could have hoped for by assisting King James 
to settle popery in England." 

The duchess also says, *' that she should be extremely obliged 

^ See p. 354. * Aflerwmrds the first Earl Speocer. 
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to the Earl of Chesterfield, who never had any call to give him- 
self any trouble about her, if he would direct the two persons 
above mentioned, who are to write the history, which she is 
extremely desirous should be done well/' 

She requests there will be no verse, and before being printed 
it is to have the approval of the Earl of Chesterfield, and all her 
executors, or the greater number of those that are living. Five 
hundred pounds is left to each of the historians, who may profit 
by its publication. 

Some further Legacies 

To Thomas, Duke of Leeds, her estate near St. Albans, and a 
freehold at Romney Marsh, Kent, and ;^30oa 

To her granddaughter Mary, Duchess of Leeds, her diamond 
solitaire with the large brilliant it hangs to, also the picture 
in water-colour of the late Duke of Marlborough, drawn by 
Lens. 

To the Duchess of Montague, her gold snuff-box, that has in 
it two pictures of the late duke, also the miniature of her father 
covered with a large diamond, and two enamelled pictures of her 
sisters, Sunderland and Bridgewater. 

To Juliana, Countess of Burlington, her bag of gold medals, 
and "jfi'icxx) to buy a ring, or something of me." 

To the Duchess of Devonshire, her box of travelling plate. 

To her niece, Lady Dillon, jfi'iooo. 

To Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, " out of the great regard I 
have for his merit and the infinite obligations I have received 
from him, my best and largest brilliant diamond ring and £20^000, 
Also she lefl him manors in Northampton and Surrey, and the 
reversion of her Wimbledon estate. 

To the Elarl of Clancarty, £iQCO down and £\ooo a year; 
also a manor, &c., in Buckinghamshire. 

To William Pitt, Esq., ;£'io,ooo, '* upon account of his merit 
in the noble defence he made for the support of the laws of 
England and to prevent the ruin of his country." Also she 
bequeathed him a manor in Buckinghamshire, late the estate of 
Richard Hampden, Esq., and other lands in Suffolk and in 
Northampton. 

To Hugh, Earl of Marchmont, a manor, late the estate of 
Sir John Witteronge, Bart., and another, late of the estate of 
Sir Thomas Tyrrel, both in Buckinghamshire. 

To Bishop, Esq., her godson (?) a manor in Oxford, 

with the contents. 

To Thomas, Lord Bishop of Oxford, property in Bedford. 
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To Dr. James Stephens, £y>o a year and estates in Berks 
and Huntingdon, and above this the sunt of ;^I300, "as a further 
compensation for the great trouble he will have as my acting 
executor." 

To Mr. Burroughs, Master of Chancery, jf 200 to buy a ring. 

To each executor, ;(^500. 

To Beversham Filroer, Esq., manors in Leicester and North- 
ampton, late belonging to Sir Thomas Cave. 

To Mrs. Jane Patterson, the striking watch that had formerly 
belonged to her mistress. Lady Sunderland, and jf'ijo a year. 

To Grace Ridley, her first woman, jf 15,000 and £100 a year, 
and to the daughter, Anne Ridley, the sum of ;^300O. Her Grace 
also bequeathed to Grace Ridley two pictures of the late duke, and 
her own striking watch, which had belonged to the duke. Also 
a portrait of herself, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

To the housekeeper, Elizabeth Arbor, ;£'200 yearly, and a 
year's wages. 

To the butler, John Griffiths, likewise. 

To the head housemaid, Anna Clarke, the same. 

To the groom of the chambers, Jeremiah Lewis, £$0 and 
a year's wages. 

To the coachman, John Dorset, ditto. 

To Anne Patten, jfi'ijo yearly and a year's wages. 

To Olive Lofil, £^0 „ „ „ 

To the porter, Walter Jones, £10 per annum. 

To each chairman, £^l. 

To each footman, at the time of her death, the yearly sum 
of ;fio. 

To Margaret and Catherine Garmes, the under-house and 
laundry maids, ditto, with a year's wages. 

The duchess directed that her wearing apparel should be 
divided into two parts, one half to be given to Grace Ridley, and 
the other between Mrs. Patterson and Olive Lofft. Any residue 
of estates or eficcts not otherwise disposed of to John Spencer 
and his heirs. 

The Will was signed and sealed on August 15, 1744, in the 
presence of the Earl of Sandwich, Henry Marshall, George 
Heathcote, and Richard Hoare. 

It must have occasioned the duchess much thought to 
apportion her vast property so that no one should be overlooked. 
It speaks well for her good sense and generosity, and shows that 
she was grateful to those who had been attentive to her in her 
old age. 

Mr. Pitt was naturally much gratified at the duchess's 
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remembrance of him, and acknowledges the legacy in the follow- 
ing letter to Hugh, Earl of Marchmont : — 

William Pitt, Esq., to Hugh, Earl of Marchmont. 

" Bath, 0€t, 22, 1744. 

" My Lord, — Give me leave to return your Lordship my 
thanks for the obliging manner in which you do me the honor 
to inform me of the Duchess of Marlborough's great goodness to 
me. The sort of regard I feel for her memory I leave to your 
Lordship's heart to suggest to you, besides the many reasons 
there are for bearing that regard to it. I hope you have likewise 
some of the same which she has been pleased to honour me with. 
This and every other thing that can add any advantage to your 
situation I very truly wish you, and I am, &c., W. PiTT." 



APPENDIX XI 

Epitaph on the Duchess of Marlborough 

{Stowe MSS. 180,/ 213.) 

Beneath this monumental Bust, 

Here lies entombed Dame Sarah's Dust, 

Relict of hero John the brave, 

To gainfull Loans and Funds a Slave ; 

'Midst heep of Gold laid up in Store, 

Extreamly rich, Extreamly poore ; 

On whims and various humours bent, 

And yet by fitts Magnificent ; 

Tho' fatt with Royal favours grown, 

Yet no Great Friend to G 's throne ; 

In former Courts polite and Gay, 
And still a Beauty in Decay. 
Go mourn in Form, yet shed no tears, 
Such falls give life to Happy Heirs, 
Who Can Lament a full Ripe Death, 
When 85 Resigns its breath ; 
So Plumbs in Autumn's fruitfull Crop, 
Mellowed by Time, Corrupt and Drop. 
Tis Nature's friendly Call, be still. 
Bury the Corps, and prove the will ; 
A Million is a glorious Prize, 
Divide the Spoil, be Great and Wise, 
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Erect a Monument of Praise* 
The Coin all burial pomps repays ; 
And when the Sacr^ Tomb contains 
The noble partner's sad Remains, 
Let these few Lines engraved in Verse, 
This memorable Wish reherse. 
Here Duke and Dutchess Ashes blend, 
O Death ! for once thy Laws Suspend, 
Keep her in thy Cold bed of State, 
'Tis A-La-Mode to Separate. 
Let fighting John return to Life, 
Wee want the Hero, not the Wife ; 
At least let Marlborough's Mighty Shade 
Transfuse his Spirit to a W — de. 
Tho' Dead, his once Victorious Name 
Revives a glorious Blenheim's fame. 
I^t British Arms his Steps pursue. 
And learn to conquer and subdue ; 
Let faithless Gauls Old England's Foes 
Receive and fell Malburian Clous, 
Another Blenheim House will Raise 
The Heroes' Military Praise ; 
Vanquish't by none but Cruel Death, 
The Common foe of life and Breath ; 
Let House and Tomb preserve in Fame 
The Bravest Man, the Richest Dame. 
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attends Sacheverell's trial, 207- ko ; 
her last interview with Sarah, 
211-13 ; end of thirty-eight years' 
friendship, 214-21 ; aslcs for 
Sarah's Keys, 222, 223, 225 ; asks 
Duke of Marlborough to resign, 
227, 238; precarious health of, 
240, 244 ; death of, 242, 244 ; her 
character, 243, 253, 259, 271, 302, 

313, 335. 336 
Anne, Princess, daughter of George 

II., marries Prince of Orange, 

317 

Anspach, Caroline of. See Caro- 
line 

Anthem composed by ^uononcini 
for Duke of Marlborough's funeral. 
Appendix, 369 

Antwerp, 245, 247 ; banquet at, in 
honour of Duke of Marlborough, 
2^1 ; painting presented to Duke 
of Marlborough by city of, 174 

Apoten, in Staffordshire, bought by 
Sarah. Appendix, 370 

Apsley, Lady, 44 

Sir Allen, 45 

Arbor, Elizabeth. Appendix, 373 

Arbuthnot, Dr., 182, 347 

House, 48 

Arlinf^on, Lady. Appendix, 363 

Ash, m Devonshire, 41 

Ashridge, 261 

Athole Papers, 246 

** Atossa," poem by Pope, 342, 343 

Aubigny, Duchesse d\ See Ports- 
mouth, Duchess of 

Audley End, Fair at, 16 

Austria, Archduke Charles of. See 
Charles VI. 

Bacon, Lord, 331 

Badminton, 132 

Bank of England, anecdote of Child 

the banker and, 295 
Barges sent to Gravesend to fetch 

George I., 249 
Barnard. See Quotations from 
Barnes Common, house at, 59 
Barramore, Lady, 123 

Lord, 123 

Barrett, Dacre, 249 

Richard, 249 

Basset (game of cards), 35, 47, 78, 

104, I24f 137. Appendix, 363 
Bateman, Viscount, marries Lady 

Anne Spencer, 313 



Bath, 55, 99, 100, loi, io2» 132 ; 

becomes fiishionable resort, 133 ; 

customs of taking the baths, 133, 

135. 247, 248, 262, 263, 277, 337. 

3381 339. 340 
Abbey of, 133 

Avon River at, 100^ 133 

hot well at, 340 

Knight of the, 270 

Lady, 49 

Mayor of, 100, loi, 132 

Bathurst, Lady, 216 

Sir Benjamin, 75, 93, 103 

Bavaria, Elector of, 143, 233 

Beauclerk, James (son of Nell 

G Wynne and Charles 11.). 20, 21 
Beaufort, Duchess of, 57 

Duke of, 57, 132 

Bedford, Anne, Duchess of, 312, 

315. See Egerton, Lady Anne 
Diana, Duchess of, 315, 353. 

See Spencer, Lady Diana 

fourth Duke of, when Lord 



John Russell, marries Lady Diana 
Spencer, 315 ; succeeds his bro- 
ther, u$ ; Lord - Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 31; 

— Mrs., sells property to Sarah. 
Appendix, 370 

— second Duke of, 312 
Wriothesley, third Duke of, 



marries Lady Anne Egerton, 301, 

302 ; dies, 302, 312, 315 
Bedfordshire, estates in, bought by 

Sarah. Appendix, 370, 372 
Beeling, Sir Richard, 351 
" Beggar's Opera," by Gay, 290 
Belhaven, Lord, 2c8 
Belisarius, anecdote of (Bishop 

Burnet and Sarah), 259 
Bells, peal of, at Bath, 133 
Belvoir. Appendix, 3iS4 
Benier, Baron de, 34, 35 
Bennett, J., 3J0 
Bentinck fiimily, 258 

WiUiam. 5^ PorUand 

Bergen, Norway, 12 

Berkeley House. Site of the present 

Devonshire House, 98, 104 

Ladv, 229 

Sir Charies, ^ 

Berkshire, Earl of; 21, 114 

estate bought by Sarah in. 

Appendix, 370 
Bernard, Sir John (Lord Mayor), 

327 
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Charlton, Mr., 261 

Chatsworth, Duke of Shrewsbury's 

opinion of, 170 
Chelsea, King's Road, 20 

College, 332 

Hospital, 20 

Reach, Queen Mary's barge at, 

pensioners at Duke of Marl- 
borough's funeral, 279 

Chesterfield, Philip Stanhope, second 
Earl of, 7, 9 

Philip Stanhope, third Earl of, 

299, 318. 3i9» 333i 337, 339, 34©. 
Appendix, 372 

Chiffen, Will, 75 

Child, Mr. (a banker), 295 ; Sarah 

writes him a cheque for ;£ 100,000 
Child's Bank, fortune of, made by 

Sarah, 295 
Chilworth, Manor of (Surrey), 292. 

Appendix, 369 
Chimney sweeps, Sarah's opinion of, 

346 
Chinning, Mr., 49 
Chocolate, 300 
Chopwell (Durham), 266 
Church of England, 179 
Churchill, Arabella (sister of John, 

Duke of Marlborough), 23 
Charles (youngest child of John, 

Duke of Marlborough), 88, 98 
Elizabeth, Lady (mother of 

John, Duke of Marlborough), 41, 42 
John, afterwards Baron 



Churchill, Earl and Duke of Marl- 
borough, 40; serves under Turenne, 
41 ; first meets Sarah Jennings, 42, 
43 ; marries Sarah Jennings, 44 ; 
saves Duke of York's life, 48 ; cre- 
ated Baron Churchill, 49, 53, 55, 57, 
60, 62, 63, 69, 70, 71 ; created Earl 
of Marlborough, 76, 89 ; removed 
from office, 90 ; sent to the Tower, 
96, 97; released from the Tower,98, 
99; appointed Governor to Duke of 
Gloucester, 113, 114, 115, 117, 118, 
119 ; goes to command troops in 
Flanders, 122, 124 ; carries Sword 
of State at Anne's coronation, 128 ; 
receives a sword from Archduke 
Charles, 137; created Duke of 
Marlborough, and receives a grant 
from Parliament, 138, 139 ; anxiety 
about Lord Blandford, 141 ; wins 
Battle of Blenheim, 143,144; made 



Prince of the Empire by Emperor 
Leopold, 145 ; presented by Anne 
with a " George'' worth £^000^ 145 ; 
receives grant ofWoodstock Manor, 
146, 147, 148, 149 ; letters to Sarah, 
150, ici, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 
160, 161, 173, 18^ ; narrow escape 
at Battle of RamiUies, 1 52, 1 59^ 165 ; 
letters to various correspondents, 
169, 170^ 171, 172 ; wins Battle of 
Oudenarde, 174, 179, 180, 182, 186, 
190, 194; Anne asks him to give 
John Hill a raiment, 195, 196 ; 
writes to Anne, 197 ; goes to Hol- 
land, 199, 200 ; longs for peace in 
his letters to Sarah, 201, 202, 203 ; 
convoyed to Harwich by seven 
men-of-war, 209, 217, 218; writes 
to Anne, 219, 220; attacks on 
the Duke, 221, 222, 227 ; returns 
Sarah's keys to Anne, .223 ; writes 
to Anne, 225 ; his success at Bou- 
chain, 226 ; resigns his command, 
227 ; Prince Eugene's opinion of, 
228, 229 ; affected by Lord Godol- 
phin's death, 230; honours paid 
him abroad, 231, 2^2, 233, 234 ; 
Louis XIV.'s opinion of Marl- 
borough's dismissal, 236, 239, 240, 
244 ; returns to England, 245 ; his 
reception at Dover and London, 
245, 246, 247 ; greeting of George L 
to, 249, 250, 259, 260, 261 ; taken 
ill, 262; anecdotes of, 262, 263, 
264, 265, 266, 267, 270, 271, 273 ; 
alters his will, 276 ; signs it, 277 ; 
dies at Windsor Lodge, 278 ; body 
lies in state at Marlborough House, 
279 ; funeral of, 279, 280 ; buried 
in Henry VII.'s chapel, 280; re- 
moved to Blenheim, 355; spiteof his 
enemies, 281, 323 ; Sarah s love for 
him, 282, 291, 293, 295, 298, 299, 300, 

313, 321. 332, 35i» 352, 353, 371 ; 
episodes in his life, 338 ; dispatches 

and letters of, found in 1842, ^52 
Churchill, John, first ' Marquis of 
Blandford. See Blandford 

Lady Anne, second daughter of 

John, Duke of Marlborough, bom, 
59 ; becomes second wife of Lord 
Spencer, afterwards Lord Sunder- 
land, 119, 138, 188; known as 
** The Little Whig," 227 ; receives 
medal from Prince Eugene, 229 ; 
dies at Althorpe, 260, 309, 353 
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Churchill, Lady Elizabeth, third 
daughter of John, Duke of Marl- 
borough, bom, 59 ; marries Scroop 
Egerton, Earl and afterwards 
Duke of Bridgewater, 139; re- 
ceives medal from Prince Eugene, 
229 ; dies, 236, 237 ; buried at 
Little Gaddesden in Hertford- 
shire, 237, 312, 353 

Lady Henrietta, eldest daughter 

of John, Duke of Marlborough, at 
his death becomes Duchess of 
Marlborough, bom, 48 ; marries 
Lord Rialton, eldest son of Lord 
Godolphin, 90, 119; Queen Anne, 
godmother to her son William, 
148 ; receives medal from Prince 
Eugene, 229 ; becomes Lady Go- 
dolphin, 230 ; erects monument to 
her father-in-law, 230; succeeds 
to her father's title, 280; differences 
with Sarah, 282, 283, 284, 285, 353 ; 
erects monument to Congreve, 
311, 312; dies, 314 

Lady Mary, youngest daughter 



of John, Duke of Marlborough, 80, 
139; marries Lord Monthermer, 
afterwards Duke of Montague, 
148 ; differences with her mother, 
1 52, 282, 284, 285, 286, 287 ; her 
daughter Isabella marries first 
Duke of Manchester, 287. Appen- 
dix, 372 

Sir Winston-, fiither of John, 



Duke of Marlborough, 40, 41, 

42 
Gibber, Colley, his admiration for 

Sarah, 76 
Cirencester, 70, 132 
Clancarty, Eari of, Sarah leaves 

manor in Buckinghamshire to. 

Appendix, 372 
Claremont, 287 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, first 

Lord, 4, 5, 9, 14, 19 
Edward Hyde, second Lord, 60^ 

61, 83 
Clarendon House, assault on Duke 

of Ormonde at, 32 
Clarke, Anna. Appendix, 373 
Clarke, Dr. Samuel, Rector of St 

James's, 277, 278 
Clavering, John, 266 

Mary. See Cowper, Countess 

Clayton, Mrs., 235, 260, 280, 281 
Clayton, Sir John, 1 1 



Cleveland, Duchess of. See Castle- 

maine 
Clifford, Lord Walter ^fether of 

''Fair Rosamond"), 140 
Clostermann (painter), 89 
Cobham, Lord, ^22 

Cockpit, The, 66, 79* 92, 95, "M, X75i 

223, 225 
Coggs, Mr. (a goldsmith), 238 
Coke, Mrs., 203, 204, 253 

MSS., 251,253 

Vice-Chamberlain, 146, 204, 205, 

208, 238, 252, 253 
Coladon, Dr., 140 
Coin Green, near Pensanger, 266 
Colon Manor, in Staffordshire, bought 

by Sarah. Appendix, 370 
Colonna, Due de (husband of Marie 

de ManciniX 33 

Marie de Mancini, Duchesse 

de, 33 
Colours, custom of presenting (in 

conmiemoration of Blenheim^ 173 
Comet, game of cards, 105 
Comic epitaph on Bishop Burnet, 

attributed to Dean Swift, 260 
on Frederick, Prince of 

Wales, 328 

on 



Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough. Appendix, 374, 

375 

— rhymes on Bishop Burnet 



"4 

on Lord Grimston, 331 

on Queen Caroline and 

George II., 327 

on William and Mary, and 



Prince and Princess of Dennuurk, 
120 

Commissioners of the Common- 
wealth, 147 

Commons, House of, 19, 61, 77, 80, 
125, 128, 138, 145, 146, 155, 197, 
256, 291 

Speaker of the House of, 

324 
Compton, General, 255 

Concerts, 167 

'' Conduct,** Sarah's own Account of 
her, 336, 337, 338. See Quotations 
from 

Congreve, his friendship with Hen- 
rietta, Duchess of Mariboroagh, 
312 ; buried in Westminster AM^, 

3" 
ConierSy Sir John, 170 
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Coniagtbr, Lord, 281, 2J4, 181, 

"ConqiKSt of GianaOa.' (Pbr hj 

Dryden), 30 
CotUtxraM^ Vvtj, 178 
CaattttatioD Hill, 179 
Copthall, S7. 72 
Coianto (a daacc), ij 
Cotfaiu, Count de la, 338 
CombaiT, Lord (sod trf' Cbrendon), 
14. See Second Lord Clarendon 
CoroiMtioa of Anne, 116 
of Chaiies tU 4S 

of George 1., 2^0, 35 1 

of George IL, 307 

of lame. 11^53 

of WiUiam and Mary, 77 

Counelle, or Coorcit, Roger de, 40 

Coun of Claims, 126 

Covent Guden House, 165 

Coventry, Sir John, 21 

Cowley, Countess, 219, 366, 280, 



Earl (Lord Chancellor), 245, 

366,343,345 

Mr., 248 

Cox, ArchdeaOKi, 352 

MSS., 366. Sm QuoUtions 

Sir Charles, member for 

ScMithwaHc, 24; 

Craggs. Mr., 218, 219,268 

Cranboum Tower, Windsor (birth- 
place of Anne Hyde), jS 

Cnmp, game of canls, 10; 

Crofts, James. See Monmouth 

Cromarty, Lord, 148 

Cromwell, 36 

Cross of Sl George, 3, 127 

Crowhutst, Surrey, 329 

"Crown and Anchor" Tavern, 
concerts at, 167 

Cud worth, protegd of Henrietta, 
Lady Godolphin, 284, 285 

Culpepper, Colonel, insults Duke of 
Devonshire, 56 

Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Park, 
58, 303. See Windsor 

" Curiosities of Literature," by Dis- 
raeli, 172, 270, 273. See Quota- 
Custom - House, 14, 180; duties, 
peculiarities of, 300 

Cyphers used for correspondence, 
336 

Cur, 163, 194 



DrnfyAdverUttr, in ■ ipW|w.r, 35; 
Dattoa, C, cnes aa *"■— ttt of sna- 
giness la Gev^ L'shntaefaold. 253 
Duiel, Mr-, cstttc <d, 396 
Damcn, Mrs., X43 
Daitnenf, 2S5 
Dartmomh, Lanl,67, 6S, 72, 233. 124 

Papery 335 

Datcbet, Dces ai. 49 

Davis, Mon, zi 

** Declaiatioa of Indulg^KKv' 61, 63 

Deane, Sir Tfacmas, trtstcc for St. 

Alfaeuts almbonscs, 339 
Ddantere, Lord, 74 
Detden, Laid, 306 
Deoham, Lady, 31 
Denmark, ambassador fronj, 133 

Prince George td, 47 ; mairies 

Princess Anne, 50 -, deserts James, 
69, 87, 88, 94, 9&~io3, 104, iio^ 
118, i2<^ 137, 138. 133-136^ 139, 
153, 180, 191: dies, 193; bis in- 
fluence 00 Anne, 194 

Princess oL Set Anne 

Deptfeid, 46 
Derby, Earl o^ 67 

Lady, 94, 107, 108 

Dcrwentwater, Elarlof, 21 ; amstcd, 
255 ; executed, 356 

MaryTudor.Coantessol^dattgli- 

terof Charles ll.aod MoUDans,2i 
Desborough, Captain, 328 
Deveralle, 150 

Devonshire, Earl, after«anl$ Duke 
OU 56, 57. 76, 79. 97 

Duchess ot Af^ndiz, 373 

Dialogue, curious, on Sarah's char- 
acter, by Mr. Maynwaring, 366 
Dieppe, 31 
Dillon, Viscount, 37 
Viscountess, daughter of Fran- 
ces, Lady Hamilton, 27. Appen- 
dix, 372 
Dinner-hour in Sarah's time, 393, 339 
DisraelL See Quotations from 
Doctors, Sarah's opinioa of, 287 ; 
remedies employed by, 287, 288, 
309. 3'o 
Dog, Earl Cadogan's, accompanied 
him In all his < 
presented in t| 




Doga, St 
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Dover, 30, 73; great" rejoicings at, 
on Duke of Marlborough's return, 
133, 24;, 254 

Drake, Elizabeth. 5« Udy Churchill, 
mother of John, Duke of Marl- 
borough 

Sir John, 41 

Drayton Manor, in Staffordshire, 
bought by Sarah, Appendix, 370 

Dress in Anne's reign, 206, 307, 216; 
inCarohne'sreign, i;i; in Charles 
Il.'srei^, 16,38; in Mary's reign, 
77; riding, s8 

Dropmore MSS., 258 

Drunimond, Mr., 228 

Mr. John, 266 

Drury Lane, "Calo" produced at, 
222 

Dryden, 20 

Dublin, 84 

Duddlestone, Dame, 134, 13; 

John, 134; knighted by Queen 
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Dumont, 70. Set Qi 

Dunck, Mrs., 303 

Dunkirk, IJ9; curious anecdote of 

Sarah's experience at, 175, 176 
Durham, Distiop of, 12& 
Dutch court, S9i64 
Fleet. Sft Fleet 



~ Nalio 



, 67 



1.30,43.67, '33,137.33' 

Ships, 66. i« Fleet 

Soldiers, 74 

Dymockc Champion, 126; at Anne's 
118 



" Elephant and Caslle," 252 
Eliwbeth, daughter of James I., 

marries King of Bohemia, 141 
Queen of England, 289 ; lived at 

Syoo House, 93; imprisoned at 

Woodstock, 147 
Emperor Charles VI. 5rfCharles 
Joseph I., confers Principality 

of Mindelheim on Marlborough, 

Leopold makes Marlborough a 

Prince of the Empire, 145 

England, 1, 333 

English, rudeness of William IIL to 
the, 123; George I.'s dislike of 
the, 352; George I. does not 
speak, 267 

Enniskillen, siege of, 84 

Epitaph on Sarah. Appendix, 374< 

"Essay on Man," by Pope, 390, 

343 
Essex, Eari of, 112, 19; ; his apan- 

ments at Wliitehall, 112, 19; 
Estates, List of, bought by Sarah. 

Appendix, 369, 370 
Eton, Lord Blandford at, 1^9 
Eugene, Prince. See Savoie 
Europe, I, 215 

Evelyn, 3, 7, 17,20,27,78, 144 
Examiner, Ike, Tory newspaper, 

321 

Exclusion Bill, 44, 54 



East Sheen, Sarah's property at, 

389 
Edinburgh, 46-48 
Edward the Confessor, sword of, 3, 

127 
E^rton, Lady Anne, 361 ; performs 

in play at Blenheim, 165 j marries 

third Duke of Bedford, 301, 312, 

-'S 
anor, Queen. 146 

us, Sarah's interest in, 150, 



cr,|ni:tnRi belong 
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Fair Rosamond's Well at Wood- 
stock, 146, 147 

Falconberg, Lord, sells property to 
Sarah, 293, Appendix, 370 

Fanchon, Governess to Lady Sunder- 
land's children, 262 

Farnham, Countess of Set Ports- 
mouth, Duchess of 

Faversham, 73 

Fenwick, Sir John (owner of sorrel 
pony), 122 

Feversham, Earl of, 49, 55, 69, 73, 
123. Appendix, 363 

Filraer, Beversham, Sarah leaves 
Northamptonshire and 
Leicestershire 10, 373 

Finch. Lady Chariolte, 282 
Lord, 277, 278 
■ iter and Scafield. James, Earl 
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Fish, Captain, page to Duchess of 

Marlborough, performs in play at 

Blenheim, 265 
Fitzharding, Lady, 71, 81, 90, 91, 

108, 216 
Flanders, 95, 122, 175, 195, 199, 263 
Fleet, Dutch, 67, 68, 85, 95, 138, 150, 

160 
English, 67, 68, 84, 85, 87, 95, 

96, 137, 138 

French, 85, 95, 96, 159 

Spanish, 333 



Florence wine, 300 

Fontange, Mademoiselle de, 38 

hc^dress, 38 

Food and housekeeping in seven- 
teenth century, 36, 37 

and parsimonious housekeep- 
ing in George I.'s household, 253 

Footmen^ Sarah's. Appendix, 373 

Foumeaux, Mr., 261 

Fox, Mr., Sarah's fimny remark 
about, 317 

France, 64, 72, 73, 75, 84, 121, 226, 
227, 236, 240 

Frankfort, 232, 233, 234 

St. John's Day at, 235 

Frederick, Prince. See Wales, 
Frederick, Prince of 

the Great, 215 

" Freeman," name assumed by Sarah 
in her correspondence with Prin- 
cess Anne, 59, loi, 188-190 

French Ambassador's ChargS d Af- 
faires asked to leave London, 121 

French song on Marlborough, 365, 
366 

Fnary at St. James's, 192 

Funeral of John, Duke of Marl- 
borough, 279 

Ceremonies and costs of Queen 

Mary's, 109^ no 

Queen Caroline's, 327 



Fumess, Sir Robert, 245 

Galway, Earl of, 70 

Garmes, Catherine. Appendix, 373 

Margaret Appendix, 373 

Garter conferred on Duke of Glou- 
cester, 99 

Conferred on Sir Robert Wal- 

pole, 270 

Duke of Montague's expecta- 



tion of the, 286 

King at Arms, 279 



Garth, Dr., 232, 266, 287 



Garth, Sir George, 287 

Gascoign, Sir Bernard, 16 

Gay, the poet, 290 

Genoa, 162, 163 

Genoese merchiant, 130 

Gentlemaris Magazine^ 338 

George L, Elector of Hanover, 167, 
174, 240i, 241 ; proclaimed King 
of Enp^land, 244, 249 ; makes his 
entry mto London, 250; manners 
and habits of; 251,252, 256 ; quar- 
rels with his son, 257 ; reconciled, 
258 ; Sarah has an audience with, 
267-270 ; offers to defray costs of 
Duke of Marlborough's funeral, 
280, 302, 303; does not like his 
daughter-in-law, Caroline, 304 ; 
death of, 306 ; buried in the fiajoiily 
vault at Hanover, 306, 325,^350, 351 

IL as Prince of Wales, 249, 

250, 257, 258, 280 ; accession and 
coronation, 307, 308, 320, 324, 325, 
326 ; skit on, 327 

Geor^^a, Sarah gives money for 
Swiss emigrants to, 294 

Ghent, 151 ; taking of, by Marl- 
borough, 177 

Ghilinghen, 154 

Gibbon, Edwand, 329 

Gibbons, Grinling, 86 

Gipps, Sir Richard (Lord Mayor), 50 

Gloucester, William, Duke of (son of 
Anne and Prince of Denmark), 80, 

84, 98,99, ii3> 114,115 ; dies, 116, 
119, 139, 180,214 

wreck of the, 48 

pilot of the, 48 

Glover, Richard, historian, 352. Ap- 
pendix, 371 

Gloves, Anecdote of Queen Anne's, 
214,215 

Goa, Island of, 6 

Godolphin, Francis, second Earl of, 
when Lord Rialton marries Hen- 
rietta Churchill, 90, 1 19, 240 ; 
attends Duke of Marlborough's 
funeral, 280, 312, 316, 323, 355 

Henrietta, Lady. See Churchill, 

Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough 
Lady Henrietta (Sarah's grand- 



daughter), 261 ; marries Thomas 
Holies, Duke of Newcastle, 264, 
312 

— Lady Mary (Sarah's grand- 
daughter), marries Thomas, Duke 
of Leeds, 312 
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Codolphin, Mr., 49, See Sidney, 


Grimston, Lord (differences with 


first Earl of 


Sarah), 331 


Mr., Provost of Eton (brother 


Groom of the Stole, Sarah, to Queen 


of Sidney, Earl oQ. 282 


Anne, 129 


Mrs. (wife of the Provost at 


Groavenor Street, Sarah's property 


Eton). 182, 187 


in, left to John Spencer, 371 
Guerre, La, painted ceilings at Blen- 


Sidney,firstEarlof(LordTrea- 


surer). 49. 89 ; marries Margaret 


heim, 171, 339. 240 


BUin, 90, 91, 102, 109, 131, 140, 


Guidot, Mr. Anthony, legacy to 


141, 144- 148-50, 170- 171, 179. 


Sarah, 159 


iBo, 190, 191, 196, 197, 199. 217, 


Mr., son of the preceding, 


Z20, 211 ; buried at Westminster 


former man of business 10 Duke 


Abbey, 130, 232, 346. 271, 274, 


of Marlborough. 395-99 


375.293. 352.353 


Guildhall. 136,154 


William, son of Hcnrieiia, 


Guiscard. AbW, 223-25 


Duchess of Marlborough, chris- 


" Gulliver's Travels " by Swift, 336 


tened at St. James's Chnpe!. 148. 


Gwynne, Nell. 19, 10, 31, 31, 51, 


5« also Blandford, second Mar 

guis of 
" Goffe," 47 


I30 


Habeas Corpus Act, 60 


Gorce, 87 


Haddon Hall. Appendix, 364 




Hague, The. 30, 44. 45, 55, ' 5o. '60. 


Bacon's residence). 331 
Goshurst, Manor of Shonlands at. 


162. 200, 201, 323, 236, I4J. 300, 


306 


292. Appendiic, 369 


Hailes, Lord, 385 


Gostwick, estate of Sir William. 396 


Haines, Dr., 140 


Grafton, Duke of, 69 


Hales, Sir Edward, 73 


Graham, James, 346 


Halfey (a bailiff, dies the same day 
as Sarah), 355 


Colonel James(Keeper of Privy 


Purse to Mary Beatrice), 74, 75. 


Halifax, Lord, 74, 97. 151, 153, 331 


346, 275. i04 


Hall. Mrs., 49 


Metcalfe. 246 


Ham, 74 


Grammont, Chevalier de, 28 


Hampden, Richard, manor bought 


Comte dc, 12, 13, 27, 28, 29. 


by Sarah from. Appendix, 372 


30 


Hamilton, Count, 33, 36 


Elizabeth Hamilton, Comiesse 


Duchess of, 9t 


de. i7-»9 


Duke of. 91 


Grandison, William, Viscount, 8, 57 


Eliiabcth. See Comtesse de 


Grantham, EaH of, i;? 

Granville, John Carteret, Earl of, 316 


Grammont 


Frances, Lady. See Frances 


Gravesend, 149 


Jennings 


Gray's Inn, 50 


Lord George. .■•« Orkney, 


Great Seal, thrown away by James 


E«rlof 


n.ji 


Sir Geoi^e (father of Eliiabcth, 


Green Book, wnlien by Sarah (con- 




taining episodes of Duke's life, and 


Sir George (first husband of 


an account of differences «-iih her 


Frances JcnnmKs), 13, 37 
Hampton Court Palace. 7, 77, 80 j 


children), 338 
Green, Mr. (Sir Edward Northey's 


draped in black at Queen Mary's 


clerk), 277 


death). 109, 133, 139, 133, 173. =66 


Greenwich, 50^ 349, 306 

Gregg (Harley's clerk). 190 ; inal of. 


Hanbury, Mr., 377 


Mrs. 


191 


Handel, composer, 165, 167. 348 ; 


Griffiths, Barbara Jennings. Mrs. 


quaint anecdote ol bis playing, 


(Sarah's sister), 60 


347 




Hanover, 344, 252. 369. 306, 307 


^ 


2 B 
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Hanover, Ambassador from, 132, 269 

Elector of, 173 

Electoral Prince of. See 

George I. 

Sophia, Electress of, 241 



Hanoverian Court, 253 

Minister, 240 

Party, 241 

Harcourt, Earl of^ 258 

Sir Simon (Lord-Keeper), 224 

Hare, Dr., 249, 286, 302, 303, 305 

Mr., 139 

Harley, Abigail, 142 

and Masham faction, 191, 

197 

Robert, first Earl of Oxford, 

appointed Speaker of House of 
Commons and Secretary of State, 
148, 179, 180, 182, 184; dismissed 
at his own suggestion, 190, 191, 198, 
210, 214, 218-222 ; attempted as- 
sassination of, by Guiscard, 223-25 ; 
created Earl of Oxford and Mor- 
timer, 228, 241, 245 ; taken to the 
Tower, 2J4 ; dies, 255 ; leaves 
valuable library to the nation, 255, 
282 

Harley's brother, 238 
Harvey, Lady, 35 

Lord (Lord Privy Seal), 87, 346 

Harwich, 67, 88, 149, 209 
Hatchment^ custom of having, on 

the house for twelve months after 

a death, 280 
Hatfield, 45, 57 
Haymarket, 165 
Hazard, game of cards, 105 
Heathcote, George. Appendix, 373 
Heddington, Baron o\. See St 

Albans, Duke of 
Henrietta Churchill. See Churchill 

Maria, Queen Consort of 

Charles L, 4, 5, 10 

(sister of Charles IL). See 



Orleans, Duchess of 

Henry L, Woodstock built by, 146 

II. at Woodstock, 146 

VII., built gatehouse at Wood- 
stock, 147 

VII.'s chapel at Westminster 



Abbey, 117, 123, 244, 280; Duke 
of Marlborough's body removed 
from, 355 
VIII., 2 



Hensington House at Woodstock, 
352 



Herbert, Admiral Aithur, created 
Baron Torrington, 83, 85 

Herrenhausen, 249 

Hertford, i 

Hervey, Lord, 308 

High Church Party, 179 

Highlake, Port of, 84 

Hill, Abigail, afterwards Mrs. and 
Lady Masham, 148, 175, 179, 180 ; 
marries Mr. Masham, 181-88, 191; 
appointed Keeper of the Mall, 
I93> 195-97 ; her Jacobean ten- 
dencies, 198, 204, 210, 21 X, 213- 
15, 217, 219, 224, 240, 241 

Jack (AbigaiPs brother), 180, 

195, 196 

Mr., marries Sarah's aunt, 179 

Mrs. (Sarah's aunt), 179 

Sister of Abigail, 180 

"History of His Own Times,'* 

Burnet's, 259, 290 
Hoare, Richard. Appendix, 373 
Hodges, Charles, 29(3 
Hogue^ La, naval battle, 95, 96 
Hohendorf, Baron de, 228 
Holland, 42, 44, 54, 55, 87, m, ii5> 

117, 124, 149, 150, 159-61, 300 
Fleet of. See Fleet 

States of, give a magnificent pre- 
sent to Catherine of Braganza, 7 
Holywell, near St. Albans, i, 2, 60, 

118, 276 

Left to John Spencer. Appen- 
dix, 371 

Hooke, Nathaniel, helps Sarah with 
"Account of her Conduct at the 
Court of Queen Anne," 336-38 

Hopton, Lady, presents bells to 
Bath, 133 

Manor, in Staffordshire, bought 

by Sarah. Appendix, 370 

Houses of Parliament. See Com- 
mons and Lords, Houses of 

Huddlestone, a priest, 51 

Hugentt, Mr. Appendix, 367, 368 

Hunt the Slipper, 15 

Hunting in the summer, 120 

Huntingdon, Lord, 148 

Huntingdonshire, estate in, bought 
by Sarah, 370 

Hurley Priory, near Mario w, 70 

Hutchinson, Mr., 237 

Hyde, Anne. See York, Duchess of 

Edward. See Clarendon, Earl 



of 



Lady, 208 
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Hyde, Lady Mary, carries Anne's 

train at caronaiion, 127 
Laurence. Sf^ Rochester, Earl 

of 

Mr.. 89 

Park, 87, 302 

Comer, 279 

Ireland, 52, 83, 84, 87, 294 

Lord- Lieu tenants of: Earl of 

Clarendon, 60 ; Duke of Bolton, 
294 ; fourth Duke of Bedford, 
31s; Lord Tyrconnel, 61 

Irwin, Lady A., 31 1 
Isabella, Princess, 4J, 47 

Jacobites, 83 ; rejoicings at Mary's 
death, 110; attempt of, 159, 178, 

197, 244, 307 

Jacobite peers imprisoned, 255 ; 

songs, 120 
James I., 1, 93, 241 

II. (Duke of York until 

Charles II.'s death), marries 
Anne Hyde, 4, S, '5. '8, 22, 23, 
-Si 35 i marries Mary Beatrice 
dEste, 40-42. 44-501 accession 
and coronation, 53-57, 59-61, 64- 
68 ; Joins his army at Salisbury, 
69-74 '■ escapes to France, 75 ; m 
Ireland, 83, 84: at St Germain, 
97, 115 ; his death, 111, 119, 147, 
291. 3°4. 335. .171 

Prince of Wales, son of the 

preceding, bom, 65, 66, 97 ; recog- 
nised by Louis XIV'. and Jacobites 
as King of England and proclaimed 
JamesIII.; sails for Scotland, 159. 

198, 236, 255, 267 

iansen, Sir Theodore, 289 
amdyce v. Jamdyce, in " Bleak 
House," founded on the mistaken 
identity of two cousins of the same 
name— Robert Jennens, 399 

Jeffreys. Judge, 56 

Jenkins, usher to DukeofGloucxster, 
99 

Jennens, Mr. Robert, of Acton, 333, 
236. »37, 239, 346-48, 283, 295- 
98 ; dies inieiuite, 399, 301 

Mrs., 20I, 348. 29s, 399, 31 5 

William, sot) of Robert, original 

of the Jamdyce i'. Jamdyce case, 
dies it)t estate, 399 

Jennings, Barbara, Sarah's sister. 
^M Griffiths 



Jennings, Charles, 2. Appendix, 359, 
360 

Frances, elder sister of Sarah, 

afterwards Lady Hamilton, Lady 
Tyrconnel, and Duchess of Tyrcon- 
nel, 3. 13, 21,22,24-26; description 
of, 33 ; marries Sir George Hamil- 
ton, 27 ; marries Richard Talbot, 
afterwards Lord Tyrconnel, 27, 35- 
37, 43, 60, 84, 156. Appendix, 
359 

Frances, Mrs., Sarah's mother, 

I, 36-39. i"« also Thomhorst 

Lady, widow of the Second Sir 

John Jennings, Sarah's grand- 
mother, 3 

first Sir John, knighted by 

James L. 1. Appendix, 359, 361 

second Sir John, Sarah's grand- 
father, made Knight of the Bath 
by Charles I., 2. Appendii, 359- 
61 ; list of sixteen of his twenty- 
one children, 359, 360, 363 

John, Sarah's uncle, 60. Ap- 
pendix, 359, 360 

Ralph, Sarah's uncle, $9, 60. 

Appendix, 359, 360. 363 

Richard, Sarah's father, 1-3, 

36, 13a Appendix, 359-63 

old Mr., performs in play at 

Blenheim, 26; 

family, 130. Appendix, 363 

Pedigree of. Appendix, 

359. 36" 

Sarah, afterwards Mrs. and 

Lady Churchill, Countess and 
Duchess of Marlborough, her birth, 
I ; childhood and girlhood, 35-40, 
42, 43 i marries John Churchill, 44, 
47-49. 58-60, 62, 63, 71, 75-81. 83, 
68-93, 94,98-103, 108 ; apartments 
at St. James's, in, 113, 115, 117- 
30 ; joins her husband in Flanders, 
133; attends Anne's coronation, 
137; goes in Queen's coach for 
opening of Parliament, 138; ap- 

E limed Groom of the Stole and 
eeper of Privy Purse, 119; her 
character and her friends, 130, 
'3'. 13^1265; receives ring from 
Charics of Austria, 13? ; goes in 
Queen's coach to St. Paul's, 138, 
■ 39 : lor different changes of title 
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Blenheim victory, 144; accom- 
panies Queen in coach to St. PauFs 
for thanksgiving, 145 ; Anne god- 
mother to her first grandchild, 
148; correspondence with the 
duke, 149, 1 50 ; differences with 
her children, 151, 1^2; visits 
Colonel Bringfield's widow, 153; 
goes to Woodstock, 1 54 ; accom- 
panies duke to Mar^te, 155-57; 
legacy from Mr. Guidot, 159; at- 
tends launching of Marlborough 
man-of-war, 160; her friendship 
with Earl of Manchester, 162-69; 
occupies herself with Blenheim 
Palace, 170-74; accompanies 
Anne to thanksgiving for Oude- 
narde, 175 ; goes to Flanders, 175 ; 
curious experiences at Dunkirk, 
I75y 176; waning of Sarah's influ- 
ence over Anne, 175, 178 ; her re- 
lationship and kindness to Abigail 
Hill, 179, 180; Sarah's own nar- 
rative of loss of influence, 181-89; 
writes to Anne, using names of 
Morley and Freeman, 188-90; 
receives letter from Anne, 191, 
192; buys site for Marlborough 
House, 193; takes Queen from 
Kensington to St. James's, 194; 
urged by her friends not to neglect 
the Queen, 195-202; appointed 
Ranger of Windsor Forest, 203- 
205 ; anecdote of her dressmaker, 
206 ; her own narrative of attend- 
ing Anne at Dr. Sacheverell's trial, 
207-10; final interview with 
Anne, 2 1 i-i 3 ; end of their friend- 
ship of thirty-eight years, 214- 
18; writes to Anne about Lord 
Sunderland, 219, 220; skits on, 
221, 260; writes to the Queen, 
222 ; returns keys, 223, 226 ; loses 
two friends, 230 ; intends joining 
duke abroad, 232; her own de- 
scriptions of customs abroad, 233- 
36; loses her daughter Eliza- 
beth, 237 ; had saved the Crown 
;£ioo,ooo, 238-40; returns to 
England, 245, 246 ; letters to Mr. 

iennens, 247, 248; attends Lord 
^intoun's trial, 257-59 ; takes 
three granddaughters to live with 
her, 261, 262 ; an^ry with Lord 
Sunderland for his third mar- 
riage, 267 ; has an interview with 



George L, 268, 269 ; trial with 
Vanbru^h, 267, 270-73 ; writes 
concerning Blenheim, 274, 275 ; 
threatens action against the 
Treasury officers, 276 ; her own 
account of duke signing his will, 
277; grief at his death, 278-81 ; 
differences with her daughters. 
Duchess of Marlborough and 
Duchess of Montague, 282, 283 ; 
her own account of dispute with 
Henrietta, 284, 285 ; Dr. Hare's 
account of dispute with Mary, 286, 
287 ; purchases property, 289, 290, 
292 (Appendix, 369, 370) ; letter to 
Duke of Manchester, 291 ; deal- 
ings with the law, 292-98 ; kind- 
ness to various people, 295 ; writes 
amusingly concerning Custom- 
House duties, 300 ; opinions on 
marriage, 390 : her opinion of 
Duke of Bedford, 301, 302 ; dis- 
pute with Sir Robert Walpole, 
302-306 ; offers Prince Fre- 
derick her granddaughter and 
;£ 100,000, 308, 309-12; gives 
Duke's sword to her grandson, 
Charles, 313, 314-17 ; amusing 
anecdotes of elections at St. 
Albans, 331 ; amusing anecdotes 
of elections at Windsor, 332 ; es- 
teem for Lord Marchmont, 333; 
goes to an auction at the age of 
seventy-nine, 334 ; her appearance, 
43» 44, 334; writes "Conduct," 
337; friendship with Pope, 338- 
42; her opinions, 287, 335, 336, 
343-51; compiles Duke's memoirs, 
3^2 ; her loneliness in old age, 353 ; 
dies, 354; pedigree of, see Ap- 
pendix, 359-61 ; date of her birth, 
see Appendix, 362 ; in song on 
Duke of Marlborough, 365. 366; 
in dialogue by Mr. Mayn waring, 
366, 367; her letter to Prince 
Eugene, 367, 368; her quaint 
remarks, 317, 318, 326; dispute 
over Windsor Park, 319, 320, 321, 
322, 325 ; dispute with Caroline 
over Wimbledon, 322-24 ; erects 
almhouses at St. Albans and 
other places, 328; servants in 
her household, 371-73, 329, 330; 
her will. Appendix, 371-74 
Jermyn, Henry, Master of the 
Horse to Duke of York, 25 
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Jcrmyn, his son, known as " Le Petit 


Kneller, Sir Godfrey. 43, 141, 3o6, H 


Jerniyn," 25-1? 


239, 240. Appendix, 373 ■ 


Lord, 67 


Knight-Marshal, 145 ■ 


Jersey, Earl of, 90 


Knightsbridge, stale of road at, 87 ^H 


Johnson, Mr. James, 119 

Jones, Inigo. enlarged and decorated 




La Guerre, painter, 171, 239 ^H 


Syon House, 93 


U Hogue, Battle of, 95, 96 ^H 


Waller Appendix, 373 


Lambeth, 71 ^^1 


Joseph 1,, Emperor. See Emperor 


Lansdowne Hill, near Bath, 100 ^H 


Joynes, Clerk of the Works at Bleo. 


Lansquenet, game of cards, 104 ^| 


hcim, 274 


Lauzun, Comte de, 73 ^M 








293. 293, 39S-300- 333-35 H 


Keeper of the Privy Purse to Anne, 


Le Brun, painter, 135 H 


Sarah. 119 


Lechmere, Lady E., 271, 273 ^1 


Keeper of the Privy Purse to Mary 


Leeds, Mary, Duchess of, 312. Ap- ^| 


Beatrice, 74. 75 


pendix, 373 ■ 


Kendal, Duchess of. Stt Schulen- 


Thomas, Duke of, marries 


berg 


Lady Mary Godolphin (Sarah's 


Kenmure, Lord, arrested, 3S5: exe- 


granddaughter), 313 ; inherits 
Sarah's estate near St. Albans, 


cuted, 256 


Kensington, condition of roads to, 


373 ■ 


87 


Leicester House, 357, 358 ^B 


highwaymen at, 86 


Leicestershire, property bought by ^M 
Sarah in. Appendix, 360 ^H 


Palace, bought by William 


III., 86; rebuilding of, 87, 98, 


Leiy, Sir Peter. 10, 306 H 


106, 107 ; Queen Mary dies 


" Lemon Oar," 48 ^| 


at, 108 ; draped in black, 109, 


Lens, Duke of Marlborough's por- H 


iioi William lll.'s illness and 


trail in water-colours by, 371 ■ 


death at, 121,123,186, 19a; George 


Levy, Marquis of, 159 ^| 


of Denmark dies at, 193, 194, aoj. 


Lewis, Jeremiah, 330. Appendix, H 


210,211, 319, 340, 141, 35*. 353. 


373 ■ 


=59. 363 


Lexington, Lord, 123 H 


Kent, 339 


Liberal Party, 178 ■ 


Duke of. 2S3, 322 


Librarv. Lord Oxford's, 255, 37S H 


Keppcl, Arnold von. Stf Albemarle 


Lord Sunderland's, 275. Stt ■ 


Kew, 338 


also Blenheim ^M 


Killigrew, 14 


Lichfield, Countess of, 47 ■ 


Admiral, 150 


Liige, 138 ■ 


Kilmansegge, Baron, 2^1 


Linden, George I. taken ill at, 306 ^M 


Baroness, called Mile, and 


Lindsay. Earl of, 3 H 


Madame, J50-S3 


Lisbon, 137 ^1 


Kimbolion, 170 


Lister, Sir Martin, 3 H 


King, Anne, Lady, sells estate to 


Loft, Christopher, 330 H 


Sarah. Appendix, 370 




of Heans, 81. Stt Charles, 


London, 68, 73, 74, 95, 178 ; bonfires H 


Earl of Shrewsbury 


in, 309; entry of George I. io, ^M 
350 ; entry of Duke and Duchess ^| 


Street, 137 


King's Bench Walk, 294 


of Marlborough in. 245 ; fire of, H 


Kingsland. Viscount, 27 


17 i Lord Mayor of. 8, ^0, 69, I44i H 


Viscountess (daughter of 


337 ; pageant of Venetian ambas- ^H 


Frances, Udy Hamilion, 27 


sador's entry in, 1 57 ; plague of, H 
■ 7 1 rejoicings for Battle of ^H 


Kinsale, James 11. Inads at, 83 


" Knaves and Fools," Sarah's 


Ramillies in, i;3, IJ3 ^| 


opinion of the world in {[enetal. 


Bishopo(;7i.7i ■ 


1 343<35i 


Londonderry, siege of, 84 ^H 
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INDEX 



Lonsdale, Lord, 237 ; his brother 

ill at Frankfort, 237 
Loo, game of cards, 104 

Palace of, 121, 122 

Looking-glasses bought by Duke of 

Marlborough in Paris, 157, 300 
Lord Chamberlain, 71, 253 

Chancellor 

High Steward, 256 

of the Treasury, 305 

Treasurer, Sidney, Earl of 

Godolphin, 198, 199, 220 

Robert Harley, 220 

- Sir Robert Walpole, 304, 



305 
Lords, House of, 32 ; Anne opens 

Parliament, 128, 145, 154, 155, 

209, 240, 254-56, 271-73 
^ Lot and his Daughter," painting 

Presented by the Emperor to John, 
)uke of Marlborough, 174 

"Lot's Departure out of Sodom," 
painting presented by city of 
Antwerp to John, Duke of Marl- 
borough, 174 

Louis XIV., 19, 30, 31, 33, 38, 41, 53, 
83, 84, 96, 121, 125, 142, 159, 223, 
236 

Louise de la Qu^rouaille. See 
Duchess of Portsmouth 

" Love in a Hollow Tree," play by 
Lord Grimston, 331 

Lovelace, Lord, 70. Appendix, 365 

Lumley, General, witnesses Duke 
of Marlborough's will, 277, 278 

Luton, 266 

Manor, 266 

Lutzingen, 143 

Lytton, Sir Robert, Governor of 
Boulogne Castle in sixteenth cen- 
tury, 130 

Macarthy, Lady Charlotte, per- 
forms in play at Blenheim, 265 

Macaulay, 281 

Madresfield Court, quilt at, worked 
by Anne and Sarah, 104 

Maestricht, 231 ; reception given 
to Duke of Marlborough, 232, 233 

Mahomet. Turk in waiting on 
George L, 250, 252 

Mall, III, 279 

Mallet, David, historian, 352. Ap- 
pendix, 371. 

Malplaquet, Battle of^ 291. Appen- 
dix, 571 



Manchester, Earl of, afterwards first 
Duke of, 162-65, 167-70, 173, 257, 
274, 287, 290, 291 ; marries Isa- 
bella, Sarah's granddaughter, 287, 
290 

Mancini, gifted musician, 167, 167 

Hortense. See Mazarin. 

Marie de. See Colonna 

Olympe, mother of Philip and 

Eugene of Savoie, 35 

Manley, Mrs., 221 

Mansfield, W. Murray, Lord, 293, 
294 

Marchmont, Hugh, Earl of, 322, 

333> 337, 339i 340, 342-44, 
374 ; Sarah leaves two manors to, 
372 

Papers, 332 

Margate, 88, 155, 160 

Marlborough House, 152; Sarah 
buys site for, 192 ; pictures at, 193, 
202, 203, 218, 276, 277 ; duke's 
body lies in state at, 279 ; hatch- 
ment hung on south side of, 280, 
299, 302, 304, 305, 317, 330, 351, 
352 ; left to John Spencer for life, 

371 
Charles, Duke of. See Sunder- 
land, Charles, Earl of 

Duchess of (his wife). See 



Sunderland 
— family group, painted by Closter- 
man, 89 

Henrietta, Duchess of. See 



Churchill, Lady Henrietta. 

John Churchill, first Duke of. 



See Churchill, John. 
— Sarah, Duchess of. See Jen- 
nings, Sarah 

man-of-war, launched, 1 59, 



160 



MSS. 339 



Marshall, Henry. Appendix, 373 

Marshalsea Prison, 48 

Marston Gobbelt, Warwickshire, 
329. Appendix, 369, 371 

Mary Beatrice d'Este, Queen Con- 
sort of James II., 40, 64-66, 69, 

72, 73, 97 

Churchill, Lady. See Churchill 

Princess of Orange, and after- 
wards Queen Mary II., marries 
Prince of Orange, 42, 55, 61-64, 
66, 71, 76 ; accession and coro- 
nation, 77 ; differences with Anne, 
78 - 82 ; governs in William's 
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^^^^^ESsence, 84-88 ; differences wilh 


funeral, 280 ; his peculiarities. 


^^^^VAnne, 91, 9;, 98-104 ; gives medals 


285, 286 


^^^^■to capIaiDS, 96; aitacked by 


Montague, Lady Mary Wort ley, 


^^1^^^ small-pox, 106, 107; dies, toli ; 


378.287, 313, 315, 318, 354 


her Titneral, 109, 110 


Mary,Duchesso£i« Churchill, 


Mary Tudor, Queen of England, 93, 


Lady Mary 


"47 


- — -Ralph, Duke of, 12 


Masham, Abigail Hill, Mrs. and 




afterwards Lady. 5« Hill 


Monthermer, Udy. See Churchill, 


Mr., 181, 183 


Lady Mary 


M ay n waring, Mr. (Secretary to 


Lord. See Montague, John, 


Duchess Sarali), 195, 319, 3ii, 


Duke of 


213. 230. 353. 366, 367 


Mordaunt, page of honour, ;o8 


"Mayple,"The, 252 


More, Miss Anna, 290 


Mazann, Armand de la Meilleraie, 


" Morley," nams assumed by Anne 


Due de, 33 


in her correspondence with Sarah, 


Cardinal, 33, 34 


S9, lO!, 188-90 


Hortensia Mancini, Uuchesse 


Mortlake, 2S9 


de. 32-35 


Mourning, 109, 110, 117, 121, 126 


Meade. Dr., 242, 265, 387 


Murray, General Sir George, 352 


Meadows, Mr., 316 


Hon. Mrs., 340 


Sir , 316 


Mr. W. See Mansfield, Lord 


Mealandsluys, S7 


Muscovite ambassador, 161, 163 


Mechlin, 235 




Medway River, 67, 7S 


Muskerry, Lady, 28, 29 


Meilleraie, Armand Due de la, Su 


Lord, 38, 19 


Mazarin 


Music in Anne's reign, 167, 168 


Melderl, 149, 183 


Royal Academy of, 167 


Menin, Siege of, 152 


Mustapha, Turk in waiting on 


Merlbeck, near Ghent, i;i 


George I., 250, 152 


Merlin Cave at Richmond, 322 




Meuse River, 1 1 1 




Middlesex, property bought by 


N.MRN, Lord, arrested, 255 


Sarah in. Appendix, 370 
Middlelon, Eariof, 74 


Namur, taking of, ill 
Napier, Sir R., 266 


Milton, the poet, 30 


Netherlands, 138, 139,222 

Nevers, Due oi; 33 

"New Aialantis,^' by Mrs. Maoley, 


Mindleheim in Suabia, 333 


Minion (Dorsetshire), 44 


Modena, Duchess of, 46 




Moles worth. Captain, 152 


New Palace Yard, 127 


Monaco, Prince of, 34 

Monmouth, James Crofis, Duke of, 


Newcastle, Duke of. 67 


Duchess of, 29 


and Duke of Buccleuch, 10, ij, 


Thomas Holies, Duke of, 524, 


3", 44. S4. 5S 


2J7 ; marries Sarah's granddaugh- 


" Monster," nickname given by 


ter, Lady Harriet Godolphm, 264, 


Anne to William HI., 91 


197. 3'2-3iS 


Montague, Earl of, 148, 149 


Henrietta, Duchess of. See 


Edw-ard, I J 


Godolphin 


Isabella (Sarah's granddaugh- 


Newgate Prison, 96 


ter), daughter of Duke and Duch- 


Newhall, S7 


ess of, marries first Duke of Man- 


Newmarket, 4^ : small-pox at, 140 


chester, 287 


Nicolini (singer), 165 


John, Duke of, when Lord 




Monthermer marries Lady Mary 


by contriving his escape, 256 


Churchill, 148, ijo-jt ; chief 


Lord, arrested, iJS i escapes . 


mourner at Duke of Marlborough's 


from the Tower, ^^K^^^^M 
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Noke, Manor of, near Oxford, 

bought by Sarah. Appendix, 370 

Duke of, 54, 120 

House, III 

Norfolk, property bought by Sarah 

in. Appendix, 370 
Northampton, 84 

Earl of, 76, 249 

Northamptonshire, estates bought 

by Sarah in, 292. Appendix, 370 
manor in, left by Sarah to Earl 

of Chesterfield, 372 
Northey, Sir Edward, 277 
Northumberland, Algernon Percy, 

Earl of, employs Inigo Jones to 

restore Syon House, 93 

Duke of, 322 

Henry Percy, Earl of, receives 

grant of Syon House from James 

Norway, 12 

Norwich, Sir W., sells estate to 

Sarah. Appendix, 370 
Nottingham, 76, 145, 335 

Earl of, 83 ; sells Kensington 

Palace to William HI., 86, 90, 
100, loi ; trustee for almshouses 
at St. Albans, 329 

" Old and New London." See 

Thornbury, in Quotations from 
Ombre, game of cards, 104 
Opera, 168 
Opera singers (introduced into 

England by Vanbrugh), 165, 166 
Operas, difficulties experienced by 

Vanbrugh in starting, in London, 

166, 167 
Orange, Anne, Princess of (George 

II.'s daughter), 317 

Mary, Princess of (James 

IL's daughter). See Mary II. 

Princess of (Charles I.'s 

daughter), 4, 5 

Prince of, 317 

William, Prince of. See William 



III. 
Orford, Admiral Russell made Earl 

of, 96. See Russell 
Orkney, Elizabeth Villiers, Countess 

of, 91, 108 

George Hamilton, Earl of, 91 

Orleans, Henrietta, Duchess of, 30, 

31 
Ormonde, Duchess of, 223, 242. 

Appendix, 363 



Ormonde, Marquis, afterwards Duke 
of, 6, 14 ; assault on, 32, 69, 
138, 207, 224, 242, 250, 254, 255, 

327 
Orrery, Lord, 82 

Osnaburgh, Bishop of, Duke of York 
(George I.*s brother), 306, 357 

Ostend, 231, 233, 245 

" Other Side of the Question, The,'* 
pamphlet in opposition to ''Con- 
duct," 338 

Oudenarde, Battle o^ 174 

Oxford, 70, 132, 147 ; Magdalene 
College, 147 

Oxford, Lord Bishop of, property in 
Bedfordshire left him by Sarah. 
Appendix, 372 

Robert Harley, Earl of. See 

Harley 

Oxfordshire, estate in, bought by 
Sarah. Appendix, 370 

Pack, Colonel (aide-de-camp to 
Duke of Marlborough), brings 
news of Blenheim victory, 144 

Pall Mall, 279 ; unsavoury condition 
of, 304 

Palmer, Barbara. See Castlemaine 

Roger, 8 

" Paradise Lost," Milton's poem, 30 

" Paradise Regained," Milton's 
poem, 30 

Paris, looking-glasses from, 157 ; 
Sarah's grandson. Lord Sunder- 
land, dies in, 308 

Parliament, 172, 185, 271, 295, 308 ; 
opening of, 128, 270 

Parliamentary Commission, 18 ; 
convention, 3 

Patten, Anne. Appendix, 373 

Patterson, Mrs. Jane. Appendix, 

373 
Paxton, Sir R., 1 1 

Payham, Manor of (Sussex), 292. 

Appendix, 369 
Paying for posts, custom of, 41, 204, 

205, 263 

for privilege of serving 

Royalty, custom of, 237, 238 

Pedigree of Jennings family. Ap- 
pendix, 359-6^ 

of Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough. Appendix, 361 

Pelham, Mr., 349-5 'i 34^ 

Pepys, Samuel, 10, 12, 15, 17, 37, 
72 
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^^Pot^Mt. Thomas, Appendix, 


Pouleit, Earl, 224 


360, 363 


Pressgangs, 66 


Peieiborougb, Lord, 148 ; his son, 


Pretender, 159, 198, 255. i« James, 


148 


Prince of Wales 


Peterefield, Baroness. See Ports- 


Price, Miss, maid of honour. 23-25 


mouth, Duchess of 


Mrs., 21 


Peiworlh. 137 




Piccadilly. 279, 335 


Private correspondence of Duchess 


Pictures, Duke of Marlborough's 


of Marlborough, 217 


fondness (or, 173 


Procession, as described by Sarah, 


at Blenheim. Stt Blenheim 


235 


Palace 


Programme of play performed at 


at Marlborough House. J« 


Blenheim in 1717, 264, 265 


Marlborough House 


Prolesiant Party. 64, 6; 


Pierrepont, Lady Fanny, 316 


Prussia, ambassador from, 132 


- — - Lady Grace, 104 


Frederick William, Kmg of. 


Lady Mary, carries Anne's 


334.306 


train at coronation, 127 


Frederick of. See Frederick 


Pitt, William. 333. 334; Sarah 


the Great 


leaves £to,oco and a manor in 


— Sophia Dorothea, Queen of. 


Buckinghamshire to. Appendix, 


daughter of George L, 167. 306 


371-74 


Pudding Lane, 17 


Plague of London. 1? 


Pulcston, SirR., MSS. of, 316 


Play performed at Blenheim, 264. 


Purcell, 167 


i6s 


Purgatory, 235 




Pussars, Madame, 80 


abro.id, 33s, 136 


Putney, Sarah's property at, 289 


Playhouse built by Vanbrugh, 166 


Puxton, Somersetshire, 2 


1 friction, 165 


Pye, Lady, wnies concerning Sarah's 
grief at Lord Blandford's death, 


Plumer, Walter, Iruslee for alms- 


houses, SL Albans, 329 


142 


Poetry, comic See Comic rhymes 




Pope, Alexander, 185, 290, 318, 331, 




337-345. 347, 3S» 


Quadrille, game of cards. 104, 


Ponicoat Blenheim, 161, 171 


lOJ 


Portland, Lady, appointed governess 
to children of George, Prince of 


Quebec expedition to, 180, 226 


Queen of England, Anne. Set Anne 


Wales, 1(8, 300, 357 
second Duke of, 14a 


Caroline. See Caroline 


of Anspach 


William Bentinck, afterwards 


Catherine, See Catherine 


Earl and tirsl Duke of, 84, 88, 90, 


ol Bragania 


112, 120,122, 124. IIS. aoo. 203 


Eleanor (supposed to have 


Papers. 249 


poisoned Fair Rosamond). 146 


Porismouih, 68. 73. 84, 137 


Elirabeth. See Elizabeth 


Louise dc la Qurfrouaille, 


Henrietta Maria. Set 


Duchess o(, 31, 32, 34, ji. SJ ; 


Henrietta Maria 


her apartments ai Whitehall, 79 


Ntary. Set Mary Tudor 


PortugnJ. 9 


Mary. .V« Maty IL 


King of. 7 


Mary Beatrice. 6«Mary 


Princess of. See Catherine of 


Beatrice d'Este 


Bragania 


Queensborough, Duchess of, 113. 


Queen of, 6, 7 


Appendix, 363 


Portuguese ambassador. 6 




minister, 6 








grant from the, 14 


Duchess of 
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Aaiogiaph Letter 

Mnsettm, 169 
Barnard's " Complete Hisiorr 

ofEi^Iand,* 11, 345, 3^ 

Birch, 63 

Rev. H- H. Bishop, " Pictorial 

Arcbitectutc of the British Isks," 

■S I 
Bumd's " History of His Own I 

Tana,' 107, 114 I 
Cos MSS. in British Museum, 1 

156,366.367 I 
Cusson's " History of Hereford- ' 

shire," 118 | 
Disraeli's "CuriositiesofLJteia- 1 

lure," 171,370.172.173 
Dumont's " Military History of 

the Duke of Marlborough," 48, 70, | 

318 I 
Egertoo MSS. in British Mu- ! 

seum. 7, 47 
Historical Letters in British I 

Museum. 6s. 83 
MSS. in British Museum, 169. ' 

335. a7S. 348, 369 I 
Newspapers in British Museum, 

3SS 



Private Corrcspoadence, 



'5'. 



161 



-CokeMSS., 151, 153 

- DTOpmorc MSS.. 358 

- Fifteenth Report, 73 

- Marlborough MSS., 



tL 



- Portland Papers, 249 
Puleston, MSS. of the late 

Sir R., 316 
Rutland MSS., 34, 43, 49, 

86, 135.220.363,364 

— -Twelfth Repon,4i, 68,303 I 

. Irgleby MSS., u 1 

Jameson's " Beauties of the 1 

Court of Charles II.," 14, 19, 30, j 

22, 23, 38 
Luttrell's " Brief Historical Re- 
lations," 50, 68 

Macaulay, 281 

Madresfield Court MSS., 30i, 

336 
Mancheslers, Duke of, " Court 

and Society," 56, 158, 167, iSl 
- Marchmont Papers, 333 '< 



154. "7 
MaHboroagh's, Sarah, Duchess 

of, " Accooat of her Conduct at 

the Cottrt of Queen Anne," 59, 65, 

79,«8.9>IM, 103 
ber Letter to Prince Eugene, 

238, 367, 368 
MoUoys, FitrgetaJd, " Royalty 

Restored," 33, 31 
Museum at St. .AJbans, Sarah's 

book in, 331 

" Percy Anecdotes," 176 

Planche's " Cydopwdia of Cos- 
tumes," 39 
Record Office, Close Rolls in, 

369. Appeudix. 370 

Treasury Papers in, 305 

Skelton's " Antiquities of Ox- 
fordshire," 36; 
Stone's, Mrs., "Chronicles of 

Fashion," 16, 20, 31, 23 
Strickland. Miss, 57,77,99, 114, 

It6, 128, 13;, 205 
Thompson's, Mrs., " Life of 

Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough," 

45, 209, 265, 278, 336 
Thombury's, W., " Old and New 

London," 294 

Virtue Collection of MSS., 327 

Warburton's " Memoirs of 

Horace Walpole," 228 
Warner's "History of Bath,' 

'33 
Whamclitfe, Lord," Life of Lady 

Mary Wortlcy Montague," 313 
Wolseley's, Lord, " Life of 

John, Duke of Marlborough," 39, 

43. "30 

RaDCLIPFE, Dr., 107, IIJ-I? 

Railway, fish-ponds at St. Albans 
destroyed for London and North- 
Western, ] 18 

Ramillies, 151 ; Battle of, 152, 154-, 
depicted on walls of Marlborough 



Hoi 



■■< 15J. 



I 
I 



Ranger of Windsor Forest, George 
of Denmark, izo; Duke of Nor- 
folk, 130; Duke of Portland, 203 ; 
Sir Edward Seymour, 203 ; Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, 303, 319- J 
23, 325, 326 

Raymond, Sir Robert, 377 

Remedies, 309-1 1 
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Renelow, Lady, 351 
Restoration, 3, 4 

Revolution, 70 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, opinion of 

Vanbnigh's tasie and skill, 171 
Rhymes. Ste Comic 
Rialton, Lady. See Churchill, Lady 

Henrietta 
Lord. ^«Godolphin, Francis, 

second E^rl of 
Richmond, 322 ; palace of, 79 

Duke of, 13. 14. 3' 

Miss Stuart, Duchess of, iz-i6, 

33 
and Lennox, Duke of, son of 

Duchess of Portsmouth, 31 
Ridley, Anne, 373 

Grace, 373 

" Rinaldo,'' opera by Handel, 
Roads, condition of, 87, 88, too 
Robart, Mr., 275 
Rochester, 74, 75 

Bishop of, 96, 97 

Laurence Hyde, Earl of, James 

IL's brother-in-law, 25, 60, 61, 8?, 

S31 3Si 9i| 93, 94, 102-104 

Wilmot, Earl of, 23, 25, 26 

Roehampton, Manor of, 289 
Romney, Lord, 123, Appendix, 363 
RomneyMarsh.Kent. Appendin,372 
Rooke, Admiral Sir George, 87, 137, 

138 
"Rosamond, Fair," 146 



167 



Ross, Vis. 



[,27 



- Viscountess, daughter of Fran- 
ces, Lady Hamilton, 27 

Rotier, Philip, medallist, 13 

Rotterdam, 202 

Roundheads, 3, 36 

Rubens, 174 

" Rubens and his Wife," painting 
presented by Brussels 10 Duke of 
Marlborough, 174 

Rupert, Prince, nephew of Charles L, 

322 

Russell, Admiral, 95-97 ; created 
Eari of Orford, 96 

Lady Rachel, daughter of se- 
cond Duke of Bedford, marries 
Duke of Bridgewater, 312 

Lord John. .S'l'^ Bedford, fourth 

Duke of 

Rutland, Lady, afierwards Duchess 
of, 123, 124- Appendix, 363 

Lord, afterwards Duke of, 124, 

258. Appendix, 363, 364 



Rushout, Sir John, 323 
Russian ambassador, i6o-6z 
Rysbach, the sculptor, 280 

Sacheverell, Dr., 207, 209, 210 

Sackville, Lady, 39 

Sl Albans, I, 36, 72, 88, 98, 99, 150, 

179, 180, 203, 2i6, 2i8, 230, 247- 

49> 261, 374. 277. 329, 33'. 33S 

Abbey of, 36, 118 

Almhouses at, erected by 

Sarah, 328-31 

Dowager- Duchess of, 322 

Duke of (son of Nell Gwynne 

and Charles IL), 2c^ 51, 321, 332 
- — elections at, 150, 331, 332 
marriage of Lord Spencer and 

Lady Anne Churchill at, 118, 119 

Museum at, 33r 

Rector of Abbey Church, 330 

Register of Abbey Church, 

showing dale of Sarah's birth, 361 

Vicar of Sl Peter's at, 330 

St. Asaph, Bishop of, 396 

St. Clement's Church, 236 

St. Evretnond, 30, 35 

Sl. George, Cross of, 3, 127 

St. Germain, Countess of, 117, I3I 

St, Helen's Roads, 68 

St. James, Chapel of, 103, 113; 

christening of Sarah's first grand- 

Court of, 56, 131, 142, 145, 258 

Palace of, 23, 37-39. 4'. 42, 46, 

47) 49, 1 10, 12^, 128, 142, ] 54, 185, 

193, 194, 204, 234, 252, 2S3, 257, 

358,368 
Park of, 34, no, 136, 134, 192, 

193, 194. JJ3. 2J8 
Sarah s permission to 

drive through, 302, 303, 319, 332 
St. James's Street, 351 
St. John. See Bolingbroke 
St. John's Day in Frankfort, 235 
St. Martin-in-the-Ficlds, Henrietta 

Churchill christened at, 48 
St. Paul's, new cathedral, 138, 153, 

175, 273 

old cathedral, 17, 18 

School, 17 

St. R^l, Abbtf de, 33, 35 
St. Victor, M. de, 72 
Salisbury, 335 

Bishop of. See Burnet 

Earl of, 45 

ship, 159 



J 
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Sambre River, iii 

Sandridge, Hertfordshire, i, 36, 37, 

118,248, 276,330 
Sandwich, Lord, 6. Appendix, 373 
Santini (singer), 165 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 

See Jennings, Sarah 
Saunders, Mr., 304 
Savoie, Chevalier de, 228 
Prince Eugene of, 143, 177, 

227-29, 233. Appendix, 367, 368 
Prince Philip o^ 35 



Saxe-Gotha, Princess Augusta o£ 
See Wales, Princess of 

Saxony, 155 

King of, 176 

Sayers, Mr., 117 

Scarborough, Lady, 94, 123, 208 

Lord, 84, 123 

Scarsdale, Lord, 96 

Schulenberg, Mme., created Duchess 
of Kendal by George I., and her 
daughter, Countess of Walsing- 
ham, 252, 267 

Schutz, Baron, 240 

Scotland, 45, 46, 48, 64 

Scott, Sir Walter, 146 

Scottish discontent, 158 

gentleman, anecdote of, 158 

Scrope, Mr., his letters to Sarah, 
348-51 

Seafield, James, Earl of Findlater 
and, 292 

Sedley, Catherine, 23, 43 

Sir Charles, 304 

Selwyn, Mr., 323 

Sermons, SacheverelPs, burnt by the 
hangman, 209 

Servants in Sarah's household. Ap- 
pendix, 37 1 , 373 

Seymour, Lady Elizabeth, carries 
Anne's train at coronation, 127 

Sir Edward, 203 

Sheen, property at East, 289 

Ships, English, 66; three hundred, 
attend William III., 84. 5^^ also 
Fleet 

Shooter's Hill, William's conveyance 
overturned at, 88 

Shortlands, Manor of, at Goshurst, 
292. Appendix, 369 

Shrewsbury, Charles, Earl of, after- 
wards Duke of, 74, 81, 82, 91, 97, 
157, 170, 205,224; Lord Treasurer, 
Loid Chamberlain, and Lord Lieu- 
tenant at the same time, 242, 245 



Siicles de Louis XIV,^ by Voltaire, 
215 

Silva, Duerta da (Portuguese Minis- 
ter), 6 

Sittingboume, 24J 

Skit on Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough, 260 

Sloane, Dr., 287 

Small-pox, epidemic of, at Cam- 
bridge and Newmarket, 140 

Epidemic of, in London, 106, 



107 



Queen Mary dies of, 107 



Socrates, 345 
Soignies, 156 

Soissons, Comte de, 35, 228 
Somers, Lord, 124, 198 
Somerset, Duchess of, 93, 123, 127, 
208, 209. Appendix, 363, 364 

Duke of (uncle to Edward 

VI I.), built Syon House, 93 
Duke of (" The Proud Duke "), 



93i 127, 137, 190, 245, 282 
— House, 10, 251 
Stairs, 295 






Somersetshire, 2, 132 

Song on the Duke of Marlborough. 
Appendix, 365, 366 

Sopnie Dorothea, wife of George L, 
251 

her daughter, mother of Fred- 
erick the Great. See Prussia, 
Queen of 

Sopwell, a nunnery near St. Albans, 
118 

Soranso, Signor, 112 

Soul, Pope's opinion of Immortality 
of the, 343 

Sarah's opinion of the, 345, 346 

South Sea Bubble, 268, 270, 289, 

295» 329 
Company, 268, 269; Sarah buys 

estates from the. Appendix, 370 
Southampton, Earl of, 5 
Southesk, Lady, 22, 23 

Lord, 22, 23 

Southgate Ferry over the Avon, 100 
Spain, 137, 138, 157, 226, 333 

King of, 44 

Spectator^ The^ Addison's paper, 

290,294 
Spencer, Charles. See Fifth Earl of 

Sunderland 
Diana, daughter of John 

( Sarah's great - granddaughter), 

316 
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Spencer, John, " Jacic," {Sarah's 
Tavouriie grrandson), 315-17, 354 ; 
Holywell left to Appendix, 37I1 
373 ; marries Lady Ceorgiana 
Caroline Carteret, 316 

John, Sarah's great- grandson, 

afterwards first Earl Spencer, 316. 
Appendix, 370 

Lady, first wife of third Ear! 

of Sunderland. See Cavendish, 
Arabella 

Lady, second wife of third Earl 

Sunderland. .Stt Churchill, Anne 

Lady Anne, 161 ; performs in 

play at Blenheim, 265 ; marries 
Wiiliam, Viscount Baieman, 313 

Lady Diana, Sarah's favourite 

granddaughter, 261,293. 193, 301, 
304-306; performs in playai Blen- 
heim, 165 ; about to marrv Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales, 308, 313, 
314; marries Lord John Russell, 
afterwards fourth Duke of Bed- 
ford, 315 : her death. 353 

Lady Frances, 161 

Lord (husband of Lady Anne 

Churchill). Str Sunderland, third 
Earl of 

Robert See Fourth Earl of 

Sunderland 

Staffordshire, Sarah buys property 
in, 192. Appendix, 370 

Staines, 117 

Stanley, Dr., 63 

States General, 154 

Steele, 311.318 

Stephens, James, executor of Sarah's 
will, and trustee for almshouse 
at St. Albans, 329 ; estates in 
Berks and Huntingdon left him by 
Sarah, .573 

Slilliniifleet, Dr., Bishop of Wor- 
cester, witty remark of, 9; 

StrafTord, Eail of. 136 

Strixton, in Northamptonshire, 
bought by Sarah. Appendix, 370 

Stuart, Miss. 5«/ Richmond, Duch- 
ess of 

Suffolk, property in, left by Sarah 
to W. rill. Appendix, 371 

Sunderland. Countess of, 1 19 

Anne, Couniess of (Sarah's 

daughter). See Churchill 

Countess oi, wife of the fifth 

Earl, afterwards Duchess of Marl- 
boTWigh, 313, 314. 33S 



Sunderland, second Earl of, 110, 
119. 148. 150. 'SS 

third Earl of, when Lord 

Spencer marries Lady Arabella 
Cavendish, 119 ; marries Lady 
Anne Churchill, 1 19 ; dismissed 
from office, 319; noble reply to 
Queen Anne, 201, 260, 363 ; mar- 
ncs Judith Tichbom^ 266, 267 ; 
speculates in South Sea Bubble, 
268, 269, 270 : leaves his library 
to John, Duke of Marlborough, 
375- 353 

Charles, fifth Earl of, after- 
wards Duke of Marlborough. 
(second son of third Earl and 
Lady Anne Churchill, 3091 marries 
Miss Trcvor.313; becomes Duke of 
Marlborough on the death of his 
aunt Henrietta, 314-16, 332, 355 

library at Blenheim, 171 

Robert, fourth Earl of (eldest 

son of third Earl of, and Lady 
Anne Churchill), attends Duke of 
Marlborough's funeral, 280 ; his 
death, 308-11, 353 

Surman, Robert, 329 

Surrey, manor in, left by Sarah to 
Earl of Chester tie! d. Appendix, 
371 

Swearing, ladiesofquality renowned 

Sweden, amdassa dor from, 133 

King of, 155 

Swift, Dean, i;o, 331, 333, 359, 331, 

33^ 343. 344 
Sward of Edward the Confessor, 3, 

137 
" Sydney, The Handsome,' 34 

Henry, 53 

Syon House, 93, 94, 98. 

Talbot, Richard, afterwards Earl 
and DufceofTyrconnel, 5, 2}. 35, 
16 ; marries Frances Jennings, 
Sarah's sister, 37 ; known as 
" Lying Dick Talbot," 60 ; Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 61 
Tallard, Marshal, 143-46, 159, 160 
Taunton, Duke of Monmouth, pro- 
claimed Kin|{ at, 55 
Teignmouih, village of, 8j 
Temple Bar, 126, 144, 145, 153. 145 

Misi, maid of honour, 16 

Tenison, Dr., Archbishop of Canttr* ^ 

bury, 95, 108, 137.334, 344 
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Test, 60, 64, 65 

Thackeray, 281 

Thames River, 67, 79, 85, 295 

Thane, John, 225 

Thanet, Lady, 104 

Thomas MSS., 238 

Thornbury, W. See Quotations from 

Thomhill, Sir James, paints ceiling 

at Blenheim, 171 
Thornhurst, Sir Gifford, Sarah's 

grandfather, 2. Appendix, 361 
Lady, Sarah's grandmother, 2 

Frances, Sarah's mother, 

marries Richard Jennings, i, 2. 
Appendix, 359-62. See also 
Frances, Mrs. Jennings 

Throckmorton family, Sarah buys 
property from, 292. Appendix, 370 
Tichbome, Benjamin, 267 

Judith, his daughter, marries 

third Earl of Sunderland, 267 

Tillotson, Dr., Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 95 
Timothy, Sir, 341 
" Toastm^,'* custom of, supposed to 

have onginated at Bath, 133 
Topff, General von, 232 
Torbay, William II L lands at, 67, 

68 ; camp at, 85 
Tories, 148, 178, 179, 210, 216, 221, 

226, 251, 254 
Torrington, Admiral, Lord. See 

Herbert 
" Torrismond " (Sarah's nickname 

for her grandson. Jack Spencer), 

316 
Tower of London, 3, 67 ; Constables 

of the, 256 ; Salute from the, 127, 

153 

Duke of Marlborough im- 
prisoned in the, 96 

Harley imprisoned in the* 254, 



255 



Lord Nithsdale escapes from 
the, 256 

record of Emperor Leopold's 



letter in the, 145 

Townsend, Lord, 200, 250 

Travelling, Discomforts of, 86-88, 
100 

Travers, Mr,, 199, 274 

Treasury, 324 ; Treasury Papers, 
305 

Trevor, Miss, marries Charles, fifth 
Earl of Sunderland. See Sunder- 
land 



Trevor, eight Misses, 313, 314 

Triple Alliance, Treaty signed at the 
Hague, 30 

"Trusty Joe" frightens commis- 
sioners at Woodstock, 147 

Tudor, Mary. See Mary, Queen 

Mary, daughter of Moll Davies 

and Charles II. See Derwent- 
water 

Tullibardine, Earl of, 142 

Tunbridge Wells, 66 

Turenne, Marshal of France, Marl- 
borough serves under, 41 

Turner, Dr., Bishop of Ely, 70 

Sir William, 75 

Twickenham, Pope's residence' at, 

338, 339, 341 
Tybume, hung in mourning, no 

Tyrconnel, Frances, Duchess of. 

See Jennings, Frances 
Richard Talbot, Earl and Duke 

of. See Talbot 
Tyrrel, Sir Thomas, Sarah buys 

estate in Buckinghamshire from, 

372 

Utrecht, Conference at, 226 

Peace of, 215 

Treaty of, 253, 254 

Vaert, 306 

Valentine's Day, 16 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, 148, 153, 160, 

165, 166, 170-74, 193, 198, 199, 
200, 263, 264, 270-74 

Vanbrugh, Lady, 273 

Vandyke, 173 

Venetian ambassador's magnificent 
entry into London, 157 

Venice, 162, 163 ; envoys from, in, 
112; gondola presented by the 
States of, to Charles 1 1., 7 

Vere, Lord (Nell Gwynne's grand- 
son), 332 

Vernon, Secretary, 114 ; his son, 114 

Versailles, 83 

Vie, Mrs. La, performs in play at 
Blenheim, 265 

Vigo, harbour of, 138 

Villeroi, Mareschal de, 151 

Villiers, Edward, 91 

Elizabeth, 91, 108. See Orkney, 

Countess of 

Lady, 80 

Mr., 41 
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Villiers, Sir E., 44 


" Whig, The Little." See Churchill, ^H 


"Viscountesses, Three," daughters 


Lady Anne ^^^B 


of Frances, Lady Hamiltoo, 27 


Whigs, 148, 178. 179. "1, 330, 336, ^H 


Vodemeoi, Prince, 44 


340, 341, 253, 155 ^H 


Voltaire, IIS, 318 


Whist, roj ^^^H 




Whitehall, chapei of, 53, 1 12 ^^1 


Wales, Principality of, granted to 


Court of, 42. 50, 5". S3. "3 ^^H 


William Bcntinck, 124. 125 


— lire at, 112 ^^H 


Augusta of Saxe-Coburg, Prin- 


furniture at, 17, 23, 31 ^^^| 


cess of, 327 


Palace, 2-4, 14, 48. Si. 53. 63. ^^| 


Caroline of Anspach, Princess 


66, 73. 77, 78, 80, 85, 109, 112, 303 ^H 


of. .v« Caroline 


Widdrington, Lord, 35s ^^^1 


Frederick, Prince of (son of 


Wight, Isle of, 96 ^H 


George IL), 307, 308; marries 


Wigs in Queen Anne's reign, 206, 107 ^^^| 


Augusta of Saxe-Coburg, 327 ; 


William. Prince of Orange, after- ^^H 


his character, 328 


wards Willism lU., 41 : marries ^H 


George, Prince of. See George 




II. 


Duke of York, 43, 5$, 57, 61, 63, ^^M 


Jajnea, Prince of See James 


64, 66, 67 ; Unds at Torbay, 68- ^^H 


Waller, Mr., 296, 399 


70. 73. 74. 76: accession and ^^H 


Walpolc, Horace {the elder), at Cam- 


coronation, 77-83 ) wounded at ^^H 


bridge wiih Lord Blandford, 139, 


the Battle of the Boyne. 84-88, 90, ^^H 


236. 258, 368, 314. 337 


<lt. 96-^9. 106. to7 ; grief at ^^H 


Horace, quoted. 89, 318 


Mary's illness and death, 108-1 to ; ^^^| 


Sir Robert. 196, 268 ; First 


takes Namur, in, 113-ns, II7> ^^H 
120: offers to adopt James, Prince ^^^| 




and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


of Wales, 121; thrown from sorrel ^^^| 


270, 302, 303 ; Lord Treasurer. 


pony, 113; dies, [23; anecdote ^^^| 


304, 30s. 307; prevents Prince 


of, 124, 125, 139, 179, 214, 240, ^^H 


Frederick's mam.ige with Lady 


253. 259- Appendix. 363, 364 , ^H 
Duke of Gloucester, son of ^^H 


Diana Spencer, 308, 319, 3J0, 313. 


324. 326, 333 


Princess of Denmark. Sa ^H 


WaJsinghani, Countess of. daughter 


Gloucester ^^H 


of George I. and Mme. Scbutcn- 


Wilmington, Lord. 324, 32s ^^H 


berg. Ste Chesterfield, Cnuntess 


Wimbledon Manor, 2S9, 292, 319, ^^H 


of 


g.£5„?of.ffi,,J'CfS ■ 


Walters, Lucy, mother of Moninouih, 


■0. 54 


Chesterfield, 37^ ^H 


Waltham Fair. 57 


Winchelsea, Eatl of, See Notling- ^H 


Water End House, Sandridge, 1, 


ham ^H 


3St 59. 60- "8 


Winchester, races at, 49 ^^H 


Walkins. Mr- 236 


Windham, Mrs., 49 ^^H 


Waverley Novels, 146 


Windsor, Anne's house at, 191, I93 ^^H 


Wentworlh, Baroness, ss 


CasUe, 85, 87, 114, ir7, ij8, ^H 


Westminster. 30a ; doisiere at, 142 


I3i> 134. 135. 144, 164,166, 173. ^H 
184, 213, 355; chapel ai, 3S5i ^H 
death of Duke of Gloucester at, ^^1 


Abbey, 77, ni, 117, 127, 230, 


244, 279, 307, 31 1 ; Maiy"* mauso- 


leum at, 109 


116. 117; presence chamber at, ^^H 


Hall, 3, 7a, I37, WJ, »SS. 


dimped in bUck, 109 ^H 
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Plans. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 51. net e 

A History of the Commonweal 
AND the Protectorate. i 649.1 
4 vols. Crown 8vo., 51. net each. 
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Gardiner (Samuel Kawson, U.C.L., 

LL.D.)— (OPifiHiifiJ. I 

Ths Studkxt's Hisroitr of Ef/c- \ 

LAND. Wiih 378 Illusuitioni. Crovm 

8vo., gill tcrp, tai. 

Aim IN Tkrtt Valumii. ptice 41. each. 
What Gunpowdkr Plot Was. 

With S Illustration*. Crown 8vo., Ji. 1 
Cromwell's Place is History, I 

Founded on Six Lectures delivered in tbe \ 

Universily of Oxloid. Cr. 8vo., 31, hi. 

Oliver Ckomwsll. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo., 511, net. 

German Emperor's (The) 
Speeches : beiag a Selection from 
tht SjfccchcE. EdiclE, LFtters and Telegiuns 
of the limpwor William IL Trannbled by 
Lou[s Kl.KlHi>. M.U. Hvo.. III. M. net. 

German Empire (The) of To-day : 

Outlines t>l ii* Formaiion ini Ucvelupnicnl. 

By ■ Vbki r*i '. Ctown Svo„ 61, nei. 

Graham. — Roman Afrua : an Oul- 



Iitaciiptions and Monuntcnul Remains 
that Country. By Alkxanixk Grahah, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. With 30 leproduciioni 
o( Original Drawing* by the Author, and 
1 Maps. 8vo.. i6i. n«t. 

GrevlUe. — A Journal or the Reigns 
OR Kims GaoKR IV., King H'illiah IV.. 

AND QVERN VkTOMIA. By CMAaLBB C. P. 

QKivii.t.K, (brnunly Clerk of the Council. 
S vak. Crown 8vo., 31. ttd. each. 

Gross.— TV/i Sources and Zitera- 
TVKK OF E.VGUSH History, >«o.w tmm 
E^RtiaiT Times to ah>i,-t 1485. By 
CHaNLt^s Okdbs, (>h.D. :»«.. i8j. net. 

Hamilton. — Historical Recomu t» 
THB nin (/f/jvc'j) Hi'SSARS. from *.o. 1715 
U «.!>. 1900. By Colonel H«Nay Black- 
aVBKB HuiiLTU!!, M.A.. Christ Church, 
Oxford: lale Commanding ihe Regtmrni. 
With ts Coloured Plates, jj Poruaito, etc., 
In Photogiavuie, and id Mipa and Plant. 
Crown fto., gilt edges. 4*1. iiel. 

Hart. — AcrvAi OoyRRNMicNr, as 
AreuEB vNDBR Ammiik.u\ CoxoincNs. 
By ALwaT BuaHxaLi. lUar, LL.D., Pto- 
fiiwor of HiMOiy in >Iarvaid Uniwetaiiy, 
With 17 MUN and Uiagraini. Ctown Hvo., 
7., fW. net. 



HARyARD HIBTORIGAb 8TUDIBB. 

The Suppression of the Afeicak 
Slavs Tradb to the (/.vitsdSt. 
America. 163S-1870. By W. E. U. D« 
Boia, Ph.D 8vo., 71. bd. 

The Contest over the Rat, 
OF THE Federal Consti fi/THW in Uassm 
CMUSETTS. ByS, B. HaRmHG,A.H. evo.,6^ 

A Critical Study op Nvllifkatioa 
in South Carolina. By D. F. Hova-roiij 
A.M. 8vo„ ea. 

Nominations for Elective Ofeia 
i.v THE C/.viTBO States. By FHSDiNiia 
W. DAt-t-iNOEai A.M. Svo., 71. 6<f, 

A Bibliography of British Muni- 
c/FAL Hisronr. including Gilds 
Parliamentary Rspseseivtation. 
Charles G HOBS, Ph.D. Svo., lii. 

The Liberty and Free Soil Partiks 
I.v THE North West. By Thsooonij C 
Smrii, Ph.D. 8vo. jt. 6rf. 

The Provincial Governor in the 
English Colonies of North America, 

By EvAKIH BoUTSUL GRHINt. livo., ■ 

The County Pala tixm of Dvr 
a Study In Confiiituiiona] Hiniory. By GUL* 

tJtKDTH»WASLAPSI.ItV, ni.D. 8vO., It " 

The Ani.licas Episcopate and thM 
Amekican Colonies. By Akthvk Ltcht. 
Caass, Ph.D.. tnstruciot in llinoty ir -'■ 
University of Michigan. 8va, loi . M, 

The Ad-Visistra tion of the Ameri- 
can REiVLisTioNARr Army, 
Cmwtoh Hatch, Ph.D. Hvoi^ 71. t4. 



Hill. — Three Frenchmen 
GAL ; 01. The Comincrcial Ruin of tha 
Picnch Seitlemcnis in 1757- By S. 
Kill, U.K.. B.Sc.. OlBccr in charge of 
KL-cords of the Goveinment of India. Willi 
4M.r«. Svo,.7.,( 

Historic Towns.— Kdited by K. A, 

PaaaiiAM, D.C.L.. and Kev. William HuHT, 



With Maps; 
]i. ttd. each. 
BtiMel. Brit».W.HBoi 
CulM*. 



id Plan*. Crown ftvo. 
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^H Hunter (Sir William Wilson). 

^H A HistVltr Of £gir/sH /xvia. 

^H Vol. I. — Innoduciory to the OvcttJirow 

^^m of the Kngluh in the Spice Aicbipclaxo. 

^H 1613. With 4 Mapi. »vo.. 181. VciL 

^H IL— To Uie Union ol the Old and New 

^^H Compxniet undci the Eail of Godolphin's 

^^^ Awud, 1708. 8vu., 161. 

^^^^^H Tub India of the Qussh, and 

^^^^^^^ other E»>y*. Edited by Lady Huhter. 

^^^^^^^V With an Introduction by Francis He^rv 

^^^^^^m SkhIiVS. Indian Civil Service (Retired). 




lograjn. — A Ckiticiil Exahixa- 

OP iKIiH HiSTOsr. From the Eliia- 

n Conquest to the Legixlalive Union 
of iSoo. By T. DvNBAH Inuram, LL.D. 






o.. 6i. n. 



Joyce (P. W.) 
A Shout Histoky of Irei.ani>, 
ftom the Eiulieat TimeB 10 1603. Crown 



Lecky< William Edward HakTI 



t-i-hrary Edition. 8 vola. 8vo. Voli. L 
and II., i7i»-i76o, 361, ; Vol*. 111. and 1 
tV.. 1760-1784. 361. -. Vols. V. and VI.. 
1784-1793. Jtu.; Vols. Vn. and VIII- I 
I79j-i6oo, 36J. 

Caintut Bdtticm. E.ioland. 7 vols. Ciown 
Svo., SI. net each. IhkLanp. 5 vols. | 
Crown 8vo., 51. net each. | 

LiADRKS OF Public OFiytoit is 
Iksland : FuiOD—GiiArTAf/ — O'Cox- 
ItKLL. I vols. Svo., S51. net. 

History of EuKOPEAtf JHosals 
FKOM Augustus to CHjiKixMACm. J 
vols. Crown 8vo., loi. net. 

A SuxysY OF English Ethics: 



Bvo., 



I.&f. 



A Social Historv of Ancisnt 
Ireland ; Treating of the Government, 
Military System and Law : RGtigion. 
Learning and Art : Trades. Induairies 
and Commerce; Manners, Custortifl and 
DomentU Life of the Ancient Irish People. 
With 361 ItlUKtralioni. 2 vols. Bvo., 

Kaye and Malleson.— /^/^roffi- of 

the Indian Mutiny. 1857.1858. By Sir 
John W. Kaye and Colonel G. B. Malle- 
80N. With Analytical Index and Maps and 
Plans. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 33. 6d. each. 

Lang (Anurew). 
The AfvsTERV of Mary Stuart. 
1 PhotogTa\ 



History of the. Ri&e akd Ixflu- 
SNCS OF THB Spirit of Ka tionalism in 
EuRoea. 3 vols. Crown Svo,, los. net. 

Dbmocracv ahd LiBSRry. I 

Library Edition, x vols. Svo., 361. ' 

Cabintl Edition, zvols. Cr. 8vo., lot.neL 1 

Lieven. — Letters of £>orothea, 
Princsss Libysn, during hsk RssiDaxa 
IN London, 1813-1834, Edited byLiosEi. 
G. RoBlSBOK. With I Photogravure Pof- 



James the Sixth and the Gowrie 
livsTBSV. With Gowiie's Coal of Arms 
in colour, 3 Photogravure Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 8vo., laa. 6rf. net. 

Prince Charles Edward Stuart, 

THE Young CHSfALiER. Wiih Photo- 1 '*" '^^'■ 
gravute Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo.,7(.6rf. net. 

The Valet's Tragedy, and other Lynch. 
Srinms '.v Sbcrst History. With I satwa 

3 Illustrations. Svo., 111. 6d. net. 



Lowell. — GOYERNMENTS AXD J*aS- 

TIBS IN Continental Europe. By A 



Lumsdeo's Horse, Records o£— 

Edited by H. H. S. Pe*hse. With a Map. ' 



I. 410.,: 



s Portraits and lIluGlrstions m ' 



^^^^^^m Fna-LuR, 

3a 



l^giuris.— Historical Survey of\ 
Pre-Christian Ehucation. By S. S. 
A.M.. LL.D, Cro«-n Svo,. 7J. M, ,' 



The War of the Civih- 
BRING A Record of • A Fotutmii 
Devil's' ExFBSisNCBS with thk AlliiS 
IN China. By George Lynch, Special 
Correspondenl of the ' Sphere,' etc. WMl | 
Portrait and II lIlUBlr " - - 1 



etc. Wtb) 
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Macaulay (Lord). 
Tnn l.iFF. AND Works of Lokd ! 
Macaulay. 
•Eilinburgh' BdilioH. to vols. 8vo.,6j.Mch. 

rVols. I. -IV. HtSTPKr OF BtfGLAND. 
Vols. V.-V1I. Essays. BioeuArHiKS. 
InDiAS PsiiAL Cook, CoKTKinvrmKS 
toKh/iomt's •QvAarsKt.r MAOAi/.vg'. 
Vol, vni. SFsecHits. Lavs OF Awis.vT 

RotlB. MtSCaLLANBOlfX POBUS. 

Vols. IX. and X. Ths Lifb akd 
Lbttbks of Lokp Macavlav. By 
Sir G, O. Trkvklvan, Butt 
PoPLLAR Edition. 

Essays with Lays of ANctBttr Romb, 
src. Crown Svo.. m. W. 

HtsroRy of BnaLANO. 2 voU, Ciown 



I 



8vo., V- 
MiscKLLANsous Wk/timos, SnuciiMS 

A/fp PoSMS. Ctown Svo., 21. 6J. 

Tub LtFB aHd LavTKits of Lofd 
Mai:ailay. BySirO. O.T«»v«i.t*si. 
Bart. Crown 8vo.. 11, 6rf. 
The Wokks. 

'Atbaay' SJitioti. With 11 Portraits. 
iivoln. l.aige Ciowii 8vo., 31.61/. each, 

VoU, l.-VI. HisToKV OF BucLAfm. 

FROM THS ACCBSSIOt OF J AMMS TUB 

VoIk.VII.-X, Essays AXi? BiOGJtArnrKS. 

Vol*. Xl.-XII. SniicMas. Lays of 

Ayciityr Romk, «rc-, and Indbi. 



CabtHtl EdiHun. 16 vols. PoH Svo., 
jC* 16.. 
fflSTORf Of EfiatASD 

j4ccsssios of Jambs tub Sbcoko. 
PofuUr Bditien. 1 voli. Ci. Hvo., ji, 
SiHiltiil'i Edition. » volt. Cr. 8vo„ i». 
PtepU't EiitioH. 4 vol*. Cr. Svo., i6r. 
^AOiiHy- EditioH. With b Portraits. 6 
vols. L-argc Crown Hvo.. y. bil. each. 
Cabiiul Bdilnm. 9 vol*. PtM 8vo., 4II1. 
' Edinburgh ' BdilioH. 4 voU. 8vo., 6). 

Library S4ition. 5 vols. Bvo., ^£'4. 
Critical asp J/istobica/. EssAt^, 
WITH Lays of Ancibkt A'omb, etc., in 1 

Pofular BdtliM. Crown SvO., zi. 6d. 
• »Svti Ubrary ' BdilioH. With Pomalt 
and 4 llluittation* to the ■ I.*yii '. Ci. 
8vo„ 3(. W. 

A.VD Historical Essays. 
StMdtnft Edilitn: t vol. Cr. 8va.. Cj. 
Trtvilyam' EdilioH. ivoli, Cr.8va., 91. 
* ' ' Bditimt. ivo)*. PMtOvo.. 
,^^L - vj;§:.^. * ..*»• a,. 



EssA ys, which may be had separately, 
icwcd, bd. each : cloth, 11. each. 

c.ok«'. non-sir^-- 

HilUm'i Ccn; 

WifJir^.»llnn , Lnrt 

TtacEvlDfClutiuiD iTwo Com. 
BiHysl. I ibg I 

MiSCBLLAlfEOVS 

Sfbbcmbs and Pqbms. 
Popular EditioH. Crown 8vo.. ?i. 6d. 
Cabmtl Edition. 4 vol;. Pott Svo., 141. 
SEIBCTIOKS from the tVRITINt^S Of 

Lord Macavlay. Edited, with Occm- 
■ional Notea, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
"■ - Ban. Crown 8vo.. 61. 

Mackinnon (Jamks, Ph D.). 

Ths l/isroRr 01 

Third. Mvo., 181, 

The Growth and Dbclinb of the 

Pmbncm Monarchy. 8vo.. iit. net. 

Mallet. — Mallbt du Pan and thb 

Pkb.vc'1 RBVOLvnON. Hy DnRNAan 

Mai.i-it. With Phologravuie Poitrait. 



• edinburfk ' Kdibmi 
each. 
' Library EdiHoH, 



J vol*. Hvo., 61. 
**ti , j6i. 



Mftjr. — Ths Constitutional His- 
TORT OF Encland tince the Accession 
ofGeorgelll. 1760-1870. BySirTHOWAs 
SlSKlKS Mav. K.C.B. (Lord Piinborough). 
jvoU. Cr. avo., iRr. 

rHB\ Merivale (Charlks, D.D.). 

HhtroBYOF thkRomans undbr thb 
Emvifb. B vols. Ctown Svo., 31. bd. each. 

TV* Eai.l of tub Roman JiBFUBuc: 
a Short HiMory of the Lait Century of the 
Commonwealth, iimo., 71. bd. 

Gfnkrai. //rxTORy of Romb, from 
the Puunilation of the City 10 the Pall of 
AnKustulus, B-e. 75JA.0. 476. With 5 
Mapa. Crown Hvo., 71. bd. 

MooU^^e. - - Tub Ei.bmbnts of 
SNacjiH CoNSTlrvTiONAl //istomy. By 
P. C. MoNTAOit*. M.A. Crown 8vo., ]i. M. 

Moran. — Ths Thboby and Prac- 

FKF OF TUB E\i,LISH tioyBF\MBNT. By 
TttllMAt PtANCH MUKAH, Ph.D., ProAtMOT 

of HiNiory and Economic* in Purdue Uni- 
iTriily, L' S. Crown 8vo., 51. net. 

Peara.— TV* Dbstrih 

GmBMK KwIRM AND TUB 

CAFTVMB of COXSTANTINOFIJl »r THK 
rVKKS. Bv EDWtN PSAXS. 1.I..B. With 
1 Haps 4n(l 4 Illutiraliont. Hvo.. iSi. Bel. 
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Powell and Trevelyan. — The 

Peasants' Rising and thb Lollards: 
a Collection of Unpublished Documents. 
Edited by Edgar Powell and G. M. 
Trevelyan. 8vo., 65. net. 

Rankin (Reginald). 

The Marquis d'Argenson; and 

Richard thb Sbcond. Svo., 105. 6d. net. 

A Subaltern's Letters to His 

WiFB. (The Boer War.) Crown Svo., 
3*. 6rf. 

Ransome. — The Rise of Consti- 
tutional Government in England. 
By Cyril Ransome, M.A. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Scherger. — The Eiolution of Mo- 

drkn Liberty, By George L. Scherger, 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Seebohm (Frederic, LL.D.,F.S.A.). 
The English Village Community. 

With 13 Maps and Plates. 8vo., 165. 

Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon 

Law: being an Essay supplemental to 

11) ' The English Village Community,' 
2) *Thc Tribal System in Wales'. 
8vo., 165. 

Seton-Karr. — The Call to Arms, 

igoo-1901 ; or a Review of the Imperial 
Yeomanry Movement, and some subjects 
connected therewith. By Sir Henry Seton- 
Kakr, M.P. With a Frontispiece by R. 
Caton-Woodville. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Sheppard. — The Old Royal 
Palace of Whitehall. By Edgar 
Sheppard, D.D. With 6 Photogravure 
Plates and 33 other Illustrations. Medium 
8vo., 21S. net. 

Smith. — Ca r thage and the Carth- 
aginians. By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. 
With Maps, Plans, etc. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Stephens. — A History of the 
French K evolution. By H. Morse 
Stephens. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 185. each. 

Sternberg. — Mr Experiences of 
THE Boer War. By Adalbert Count 
Sternberg. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Stubbs. — History of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. By J. W. Stubbs. 8vo., 

125. hd. 

Stubbs (VVir.LiAM D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Oxford). 

Historical IxTRODUcnoxs to 
THE • Rolls Series". 8vo., 125. 6(/. net. 

Lkc TURFS ox EUROPFAX H IS TORY, 
1 5 19- 1648. 8vo., izs. 6(/. net. 



Sutherland.— 7!¥^ History of 

TRALIA AND NBW ZSALA^D, from 

1900. By Alexander Sutherland, 
and George Sutherland, M.A. i 
8vo., 21. td. 

Taylor.— -<4 Studejvt^s Manua 

THB History of India, By Colonel 
Dows Taylor, C.S.I. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6 

Thomson.— China AND thePoh 

a Narrative of the Outbreak of 190c 
H. C. Thomson. With 2 Maps a 
Illustrations. 8vo., los. 6</. net. 

Todd. — Parliamentary Goi 

MBNT IN THB BRITISH COLONIBS. 

Alpheus Todd, LL.D. 8vo., 301. m 

Trevelyan. — The American J 

LUTION. By Sir G. O. Trevelyan, 
Part I., 8vo., 13s. 6rf. net. Part II., ; 
8vo.,-2i5. net. 

Trevelyan.— -Ea^cz^atz? in the 

OF Wycuffe. By George Mac 
Trevelyan. 8vo., 15*. 

Wakeman and Hassall. — E:^ 

Introductory to thb Study of £a 
Constitutional History, Ediu 
Henry Offley Wakeman, M.A. 
Arthur Hassall, M.A. Crown 8v 

Walpole (Sir Spencer, K.C.B 

History of England i^rom 

Conclusion of thb Great PVar n 

TO 1858. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 6*. 

The History of Th'enty- 
Years (1856-1881). Vols. I. an4 
1856-1870. 8vo., 24s, net. 

Willoughby. — Political. Thei 
of THE Ancient World. By W 
W. Willoughby. Ph.D. Cr. 8vo., 6s 

Willson. — Ledger and Si^'ord 

The Honourable Company of Merchs 
England Trading to the East Indies 
1874). By Beckles Willson. 
numerous Portraits and Illustratior 
vols. 8vo., 215. net. 

Wylie (James Hamilton, M.A. 
History of England u. 
Henry IV. 4 vols. Crown Svo. 
I., 1399-1404, I05. td. Vol. II., 
1406, 15s. (out of print). Vol. III., 
1411, 155. Vol. IV., 1411-1413, 2L 

The Council of Constance tc 
Dea th of John H us. C r. 8vo., € 

Yardley.— ^r'/T-// the /nnisah 

Dr.igooxs : the Record of a Cavalry 
ment during the Boer War, 1899-1003 
Lieut. -Colonel J. Watkins Yardley.' 
Map and numerous Illustrations.' 
165. net. 
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Anstruther Thomson. — Ekjhfy j Erasmus. 

YSAJts' ReMitiiiCBNCss. By Colonel J | ZjF£ ASD Lkttbks OF Skasmvs. 
Anbtbutkek Thomson. Wiih 39 
Halts and Other lUuBtraEions. 1 vols. 



t 
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By James Anthonv Fkoudb. 
Svo., ji. bd. 
The Epistles of Erasmi's, from 
Bacon. — The Lsttees and Life of\ hii Exliest Letteritohis Fifty- lim Ye*r, 
FHASCii Bacok. i.va.VDiW ALL HIS Oc- *n*a^ in Order of Time. English 

CASIONAL IVoKKi. Edited by James %no- , Tianslaiioiw. wiih > ConimenWiy. By 

DING. 7 voU. Svo.. /4 4I. Francis MoxGA.v NicitOLS. Hvo.. tSj. nel. 

BA«ehot.~BiOGKAr,HCAL Studies. ' Faraday.- /•-<«,» /..*>• as a Dis- 
B?Walt«B*g.kot. Crown 8vo..3,.M. ^^^^^'^f^. *"' J""" ^*'"**'-'- ^""' 
Saia.—AvmBioGRAPHr. By Alkx- Fenelon : his Friends and hia 
ANDKB Bain, LL.D. Wiih 4 forimiu. , Enemies. i6ii.i7i5. By E. K. Sahokkb, 
Wiih Poitrait. 8vo., tai. td. 
Fox.— The Eaklv HismEV o* 
Chakuu Ta^E^ /'ox. By the Right (Ion. 
Su O. O.T««VBlv*«. BwL Crown flvo.. 
ji- W. 
Froude.— .Vi- Rela no/rs u-irH Cak- 
Lrt-e. By Janib Anthonv Pnocbt. 
Together with a Letter from (he late Sir 
Jamu SurHEn, Bait., K.C.S.I., dated 
Decembei, 1S86. iva., n ncL 
Grey. — Memoir of Sir Gkorce 
Gkkv, Baxt.. Ci.C.B.. iTgg-iSNi. By 
Mamomll CmiiCHTiiN, D.D.. Uio L«rd 
Bivhop of London. With j Portraits. 
Crown 8\o., 61. net. 
Hamilton,— Z/A-/- uf S/r U'illjam 
Havilivx. ByR. P.Ckavis. »vo, jvoli. 
iji. each. Ai>ue:iiivm. 8vo.. Kit. wwed. 

Harrow School Rearlster (The), 

iSoi-igoo. Edited by H. O. Dai'ui.ish. 



Blount. — The Memoirs of S/r 
EnuARD BlOuiTT. K.C.B.. KTr. Edited 
by SritftKT J. ReiD. With 3 Photogovure 
PUtes. 8vo., iM. 6d. net. 

—Edward Bowen : a Me' 

ly ihe Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowkn, 

With Appendices, ] Photogravure Pocuaiti 



Bowen.- 



h Appendices, ] 
It otW Itlnstral 



Svo,, 



i.ed.n 



Carlyle.— Thomas C.<slvle: A His- 
toty of his Life. By Jah«s Anthony 



Colvtlle. — Duchess Sarah : being 
the Social Hisior) of the 'I'icnet of Sarah 
Jennings, Ducheu uf Uarlhoiough. Com- 
piled and airanKcd by one of her docend- 
anl* (Mn. AdlHli. CwlviLLnl. With 
other ■" 



I Phocognvutc Plain and i 
" , »8j. net. 

Crozier. — My JxyER Life : being a 
Chapter in Perwnat Evolution and Auio- 
biopaphy. By Jciiin BnAmi Caoiita. 
L1..D. Svo., 141. 

''I>ante. — The /.ifs AKD IVoRKS Of 
DjsrR AuMHiSRi: bein^ an Introduction 
to the Study of the ' Pivina Commedia '. 
By the Rev. J. V. Hooam, D.D. With 
PortTBlL Svo., lU. 6J. 
Danton. — Life of Dahtox. By A. 
H. BusLT. With Pottiaiu. Cr. Hvo., ta. 

^,^rl^^^t'.7i"^lt^u ' ^^t^^:-rHSL,FEOFSiR IViLUAM 
1775.805. By W.ruAH S. Ch.u«.P««. ^^^^^ Hvntbh, K.C.S.I, U.A.. U..D. 
By pRAHci» Hkmiv StKixi. F.S.S. With 
t Portraits (1 Phologiavuies) titi 4 olhci 
llluntiBlions, Svo.. l(i>. net- 
Jackson.— i'n'.VAW'/ttl fACKSOlt Atrt> 
TUKAMMKiTAiiiCiritWAR. Uv Lieut-'CoL 
O. F. R. lUNDa>»os>- With 1 Poiliaiuwid 
3} Map* and Plank j vola. Ci.Svo., iCvnat. 



Havelock. — Memoixs of Sir Mehrv 
Havelock. K.CB. By Jomm Ci.AaK 
Marshhah. Ciown Svo., ji. U. 

Ha.vreis.—MyML's/x:ALliFE. Bythe 
Rev.H.K.HAWEi«- With Pof trail of Richaid 
Wagner and 3 Tllustialiona. Cr. Hvo., 61. net. 

Hiffgins. — The Bexmards of Amimg- 
tv\Af/DNurHaRWiitaiKxi^it: A Family 
Hiaiory. By Mrs. Napibn Hiooixs. * 
Voli. Svo., 111. net. 

Hiley. — Memories ot Half a 
CrkvuRv. By RibUARti W. Hiuar. D.D., 
Vicar of Wighill, near Tadeaaiet, Yoriu. 
8vo.. |- 



With 4 Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations Svo., gilt top, 
iw. U. net. 

De Vere.— Wy**-/fr iu Vf.RE .• a 

hlemoir based on hia onpuhllahed Diaries 
and Correapondence- By Wii.frio Ward. 
With * Portraita. Mvo^ 
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KielmanscKKe.— ^''tj't' of a Jouk- 

.VEY lO ENCLAlfD W rHE YEAMS Ijtl- 

IT'S!. By Count Fkedeuck Kielhan- 

SEOUE. With 4 IIIU! - 



Luther. — Lifs of Luther. By 

Julius Kustlim. With &> lUustrations 
and 4 Facsimiliei of MSS. Cr.Svo., ji. 6J. 
Macaulay. — The Life aud Letters 
OF LoKD MacaUlav. By the Right Hon. 
Sif G. O. TlEVELVAN. Bail. 

Popular Rdilion. i vol. Cr. 8vo., xi. bd. 

Studtnfi Bdilion I vol. Ci. Svo., &<. 

Cabinit Edition, i vols. Pom Svo., tsi. 

' £ifiiibKrFA'£(JifiDH. a vols. 8vo..6i.each. 

Library BditioH. i vols. 8vo., 361. 

Marbot — The Memoirs of the 

Bakon ns Massot. 1 voli. Cr. Svo., 71. 

Max MiiUer (F.) 

The Life and Letters of the 

RichtHon. Psirdfich Uax MBllbs. 

Edilcd by his Wifc. With Photogravure 

Poctraiti and other IJIusciationb. 3 vols., 

My AUTOBJOGEAPHV : a Fragment. 

With 6 Portraits. Bvo., lu. M. 
AuLD Lang Sine. Second Series. 

8vo., loj. 6rf. 
Chips from a German iVoRKSHor. 

Vo!. 11. Biographical Essays. Cr.8vo.,SJ. 

Morris. — The Life of William 
Morris. By J. W. Macimii.. With t Por- 
iraila and 8 other llluBl.alionB by E. H. New, 
etc. 2 vols. Large Crown Hvo., los. net. 

On the Banks of the Seine. By 

A. M. F,, Author of 'Foreign Courts and 
Foreign HomeK'. Crown 8vo.. 6j. 
Paget. — Memoirs and Letters of 
SiK James Facet. Edited by Stephen 
Paget, one of his sons. With Portrait. 
Svo., 61. net. 

R&makr/shoa : ffis Life and 
Sayikgs. By the Right Hon. F. Max 
MiJLLER. Crown 8vo., 31. 

Rich. — MARy JilCH, COL'NTESS OF 
Warwick (1635-1678); Her Family and 
Friends, By C. Fell Smith. With 7 
Phologiavure PortrailB and g other llluBtra- 
tioiis. 8vo., gill top. iSj- net. 

Rochester, and other Literary 
Ralces of the Court of Charles II., with 
some Account of their Surroundings. By 
the Author of 'The Life of Sir Kenelm 
D'Kby,' The Life of a Prig,' etc. With 15 
Portiaits. 8vO,, i6t. 



Romanes.— The Life ahd Lsrrsti 

OPCjBORna JOH.\ HOMAXKS. M^-. iZJJ- 

r.ff.S. Written and Edited l^ hii Wiw. 
With Portrait and » lUuetratioDs, Ci.S<n, 
S>. net. 

Russell. — SlfALLOWF/SLO AttO ttS 
Ow.VBRS. By Constance Lasv Rmntt, 
ofSwallowGeldPark. With 15 Phoufcivnm 
Poitraits and 36 other IHnstrationi. 41a. 
gill edges, 421. net, 

Seebobm. — TheOxfokd Reformed 
—John Colet, Erasmus, and TMtui 
More : a History of their Felloii^Wak 
By Fhsderic SeeGOhm. 8vO., 141. 

Shakespeare. — Outlines of rut 
Life OF Sn.\K&sPsARa. By J, O. Ualu- 

well-Phillipps. With Illustration* kA 
Facsimiles. 3 vols. Royal 6vo., zli. 



Tallentyre.— TV* Women of jhi ' 

S.iLans. and other French Pontxiu. Bf 
S. G.Tai.i.entvbe. With 1 1 Phoiogravnrc 1 

Portraits. 8\o,, loi. fid. net. 

Victoria, Queen, 1819-1901. By \ 

Richard R. Holmes. M.V.O.. F.SJ^. | 
With Phologravute Portrait. Crown SvC ! 
gilt top. 51. net. 1 

Walpole.— 6^'*£ Unfublisusu I 

LsrTERS OF Horace Walfolb. Editod ■ 
by Sir Spekceb Walpolb, K.C.B. Will 
J Portraits. Crown Svo., 41. hd. net. 

Wellington.— Z//^£ of the Dues 
OF Wellington. By the Kev. o. R. | 
GleiCi. M.A. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 ' 

Wilkins (W. H.). 
A Queen of Tears : _____ 

Matilda, Queen of Ucntnark and Ndrau, ] 
and Princess of Great Britain and Iiduid. 
With 2 Portraits and 47 lUustrations. 1 
vols. 8vo., 36J. 

The Lays of an l/NcnoifirMii 

gusEN: Sophie Dorothea, Consort of 
eorge I., and her Correspondence willi 
Philip Christopher. Count KiinigsiiurcJl. 
With 24 Foitraiisand Illustrations, tiro., 
tu. bd. net. 

Caroline THElLHiSTHiaus, Queen- 
Consoit of George II., and sometime 

?ueen Regent: a Study of Hei Life and I 
ime. With 43 Portraits and othet { 
Illustrations. 8vo., iti. (nl. nut. 
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Arnold. — SsAS A!fi3 Lands. By Sir i 

Edwln Abnold. With 71 Illuslralions. 
Ciown Svo.. 31. fid. 

Baker (Sir S. W.)- 
Eight Yea/is i^f CsvLoy. With 6 

Illusmiions. Ctown 8vo., 31. td. 
The RiFLR akd the Hound in 
Cbylon. With 6 liluiiB. Ct. Svo., jj.M. 
BaU (John). 
The Alpinr Guide. Rcconstnicted 
and Revised on behalf of Ihe Alpine Club, 
by W. A. B. CooLlDOE. 
Vol. I., The W sstbkn Alfs : ihe Alpine 
Region, South of the Rhone Valley, 
bom the Col de Tenda to the iiiinp1t>n 
Pass. With 9 New and Revised Maps. 
Crown Bvo,, lai. net. 
Hints and Notes, Practical and 

SCIRNTIPtC. POM TkAVSLLKKS IN TNS 

Alps: being a Revieion of the General 
Iniioduction to the ' Alpine Guide '. 
Crown »vo., j». net. 
Bent— TVe Ruined Cities op Ma- 
SHQNALAND ; being » Keco(d of Eicavation 
and Esplmation in i8gi. By J. Throdohb 
Bent. With 117 IlIuitraiionB. Ciown 
Svo., )i. fid. 
Brassey (The Lstc Lady). 
A I'ovAce in THE* Sunbeam' : Ovs 
//oMS ON TUB Ocean pqb Sleitmn 
MoNTin. 
Cabinet BdiUon. With Man and 66 IIIbi- 

uationi. Ci. Bvo.. Kill edsei. jt. 6d. 
■SilcfT Ubrary ' Edition. With 66 [Uu>. 

tiationn. CiOwn Svo., ji. 6^. 
Popular EdUitni. With An tlluitralion*. 

C. 6J. sewed, 1). doth. 
I Edition. With 37 lUuvtraliont. 
Fcp., u. cloth, or ji. vrhil« parchment. 
Sunshine and Stoxm in the East. 
Pofuiar Edition. With loj llluatrationa. 
4I0., 6if. wwed, II. cloth. 
/n the Teadks, the Tkopks, and 
the • SoAKiK'i Forties'. 
CahinttEdiboH. With Map and >Mll1u>. 
uaiioni. Ci. 8va., gilt edge*. 71. bd, 

Cockerell.— 7>^»'ff" in SorrHsxit 

EcKore j.\t> the Levant, iSia 1B17. By 
C. K. CotKai.ri.1.. Aiehkect. R.A. Bdliod 
by h». Son. Sahl'ki. Pkrva CooaaiLL. 
\\ ith Poitiait. »vo,. lot. tJ. net. 

Fountain (Paul). 

TWs Gksat Desekts and Fokests . 

OF NoETH Aheeka. With a Preface by 

W. H. HvoauM, Author of' Tbc Suuralin 

in La Plata.' eic. Svo.. ^. tid. net. [ 



Fountain (Pail).— cojiftuHerf. 
The Gkeat Afoi/NTAiss and 

POKBSTS OF SOLTH AMSKICA. With 

Portrait and 7 UlustratloiM. Svo., toi. 6if. 



Froude (James A.). 

OcsANA : or England and her Col- 
onies. With g II lustrations. Cr. 8V0..31. 6d. 

The English in the West Indies : 
or, the Bow of Ulyues. With 9 lUuMrkr 
lioni. Crown 8vo.. ai. boards, u. 6rf. cloth. 

Grove. — SErsNiyoNB £>ai's' Camp- 

INO IN MoKocco. By Uidy GaovE, With 
Photogiavute Poitraii and ji llluauaiioni 
rroni Phoio^fuphi. Kvo., 71. fid. net. 

Haggard. — A Winter Pilcrimagk: 
Being an Account of Tiavets through 
Palcniine, Italy and the Island of Cyprua, 
undertaken in the year 1900, By H. Rtdem 
HAduABii. With]! Illunraiioni bom Photo- 
graph*. Ciown Si-o., fa. net. 

Hardwick.— ^A- h-o*Y Teader in 

Noetu Ke.\u : the Record of br Expedi- 
tion 10 the Couiiuv Noiih of Mount Kcnta 
in East Equatoilaf Africa, u ith an account 
of the Nomadi of Ualla-Land, l)y K 

AaKKLl-HAkDWICK, F.R.U.S. With -ii 

llluktiationi bom PholO|{raphi, and a Map. 



8vo., 



t.bd. a 



Hoyiitt.^ Visits to Remakkablk 
Places. Old Hall>, Battle- Field*, Scenei. 
illusUaiive of Striking PasN^es in Bngliah 
History and Poetry. By Wii.liak Howtrr. 
With ia lllusiraiioni. Crown 8vo,. 3*. M. 

Knight (E. F.). 

South Afkica ArrsE the War. 
With 17 IlluMraliani>. Svo., loi. IW. net. 

With the Royal Tour : a Narra- 
tive of the Recent Tout of the Duke and 
Duchcm of Cornwall and York through 
Orealm Britain. With 16 llluKirationa 
and a M.ip. Crown 8va., 51. net. 

The Cruise up the ' Alerte ' .- ihe 
Narrative 0/ a Search for Tieaiure on the 
Dmnl tiJand of Trinidad. Willi a H»» 
■od 13 lilnalraliona. Crown Svo.. p. i 
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Knight (E. F.) — continued. 

Where Three Empires Meet: a 

Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 

The ^Falcon' oh the Baltic: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. td. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.— B.C. 1887 : 

A Ramble IN British Columbia. By J. A. 
Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Lynch. — Armenia : Travels and 

Studies. By H. F. B. Lynch. With 197 
Illustrations (some in tints) reproduced 
from Photographs and Sketches by the 
Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a Bibliography, 
and a Map of Armenia and adjacent 
countries. 2 vols. Medium 8vo., gilt top, 
4ZS. net. 

Nansen. — The First Crossing of 
Greenland, By Fridtjof Nansen. With 
143 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo., 
3s. td. 

Rice. — Occasional Essays on Na- 
tive South Indian Life, By Stanley 
P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 8vo., loj. 6d. 

Smith. — Climbing in the British 
Islbs. By W. P. Haskett Smith. With 
Illustrations and Numerous Plans. 
Part I. England. i6mo., 35. net. 
Part II. PValbs and Ireland. i6mo., 
3*. net. 



Spender. — Two Winters in ^ 

WAY: being an Account of Two Holi 
spent on Snow-shoes and in Sleigh Dri^ 
and including an Expedition to the La 
By A. Edmund Spender. With 40 Illu 
tions from Photographs. 8vo., loi. bd, 

Stephen. — The Play- Ground 
Europe (The Alps). By Sir Lb 
Stephen, K.C.B. With 4 Illustnt 
Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Stutfield and Collie. — Climbs . 

EXPLORA TION IN THE CANADIAN RoCi 

By Hugh E. M. Stutfield and J. 1 
MAN Collie, F.R.S. With 2 Mapa 
Full-page Illustrations, and 56 Half- 
Illustrations. 8vo., 125. 6d, net. 

Sverdrup. — New Land : I 

Years in the Arctic Regions. By ( 
Sverdrup. Translated from the 
wegian by Ethel Harriet Hearn. 
62 Plates, 162 Illustrations (4 Maps) ii 
the Text, and 4 Folding-out Maps. 2 
8vo., 36J. net 

Three in Norway. By Tw 

Them. With a Map and 59 Illustral 
Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 6d, cloth. 

T]rndall. — (John). 
The Glaciers of the Alps. \ 

61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 61. td. 

Hours of Exercise in the A 

With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 65. fid. 
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Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.Ck, 

and A. E. T. WATSON. 

BIG GAME SHOOTIJVG. 
Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 



ARCHER Y. By C. J. Longman and 

Col. H. Walrond. With Contributions by 
Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, etc. With 1 
2 Maps, 23 Plates and 172 Illustrations in ; 
the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6i. net; half- , 
bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 



ATHLETICS. By Montague 

Shearman. With Chapters on Athletics 1 
at School by W. Beacher Thomas ; Ath- ' 
letic Sports in America by C. H. Sherrill ; 
a Contribution on Paper-chasing by W. Rye, 
and an Introduction by Sir Richard Web- 
ster (Lord Alverstone). With 12 Plates 
and 37 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 
cloth, 6;. net ; half-bound,with gilt top,95.net. 



Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMER 
With Contributions by Sir Samubi 
Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. Sei 
etc. With 20 Plates and 57 Illustra 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
half-bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 

Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, AND ' 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Com 
tions by Lieut. -Colonel R. H 
Percy, Major Algernon C. H; 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 \ 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., c 
6«. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s 
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BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broad^ 
FOOT, R,E. With Contributions by A, H, 
BovD, Sydenham Dixoh, W. J. Foku. clc. I 
With II Plates, ig Illustrationi in the Text, I 
«nd nuraef ou» Diagtama. Crdwn 8vo., cloth, | 
6i. iiGl : hall-bauiid, with giil top, us. net. 



With 9 PUtet 
<r Tackle, etc. 
; half'bound, 



COURSING AND FALCONRY.' 
By Harding Cox, Chaklks Richardson, 
and the Hon. Gbrald Lascelubs. With i 
20 Plates and 55 Illustiations in the Text. ' 
Crown Svo-i doth. 61. net ; half-bound, with 1 
gilt lop. 91. net. I 

CRICKET. By A. G. Stbbl and 
the Hon. R. H. Lvtt»i.ton. With Con- ) 
Uibutions by Andrbw Lano, W. G. Qhai:!, 
P. Qalb, etc. With 13 Plates and ja Illua- 
uationi in the Texi. Ciown Svo., cloth, 61. { 
net : halfbound. with gilt lop, gi. net. 1 

C YCL/NG. By the Eari. op Albb- 
MAKI.E and G. Lacv Billies. With 19 
Plates and 44 ttiusUations in the Text. I 
Ciown Svo., cloth. 61. net 1 half-bound, with | 
gitt top, gt. net. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove. 
With Conuibutions by Miu Middlktom, 
The Hon. Mi*. AxHyTAos, etc. With 
Muiical ExamplcB, and ;H Pull-pa^e Plates 
and g3 Illustiations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., cloth, tt. not : half-bound, with gilt 

DRIVING. ByHi6Gfacethc(Eighth) 
DuxK ol BsAuroxT, K.G. With Contribii- 
lion» by A. K. T. Waison the Eaxl or 
OssLow.etc. With 11 PIale« and 54 IIIu*. 
balions in the Text. C'own Hva. doth, tt. 
net ; half-bound, with f;ilt top, 91. net. 

FENCING. BOXING. AND 
WRBSTLINO. ByWALTtsH.PoLLocK, 
F. C. Q«ov«. C. P««vi>*T, E. B. M1TCIHI.L, 
and WAt.T«M AaMSTaoHO, With 18 Platn 
and *4 tllomatiOTu In the Text. Crown 
Hvo., cloth, fti. lut; half-bound, with gill 



Vol. t. SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contiibuliona by K. R. Francis, Major 
John P. Tramei-vi, et- "'-^ - "•-- 
and numeroLi* lllustiali 
Crown Svo., clolh, 61. 
with |;ilt (op, gj. net. 

Vol. II. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by the 

MaKQVIS or EXETKR. WiLMAN SeKKIRL, 

Q. Chxistopiier Davis, etc. With 
7 Plates and numeious tlluittalionH ot 
Tackle, etc. Crown Svo.. cloth. 61. net ; 
half'bound, with gilt top, Qt. net. 

FOOTBALL. Hi.KroKr, by Mon- 
TAvui Shearman ; Tiia Associaiios 
Oamm. by W. J. Oaklxv and G. O. Smith ; 
Thm Ruqiv U/tiON Qamm. by Fnahk 
Mitchell. With other Coniiibgtiona W 
R. E. Macnaohtrn, M. C. Kamr, J. E. 

ViBCRNT, WaLTEE CAKf and A. SVTHBII- 



half-bound, with ^It top, 91. n 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchi.vson. 
With Contribution* by the Kt. Hon. A. I. 
Ba Lrou R. M .P. , Sir Walis r Si mpbok. Bart., 
AnoxkwLano, etc. With 34 Plaleaandtfi 
Iltustratlons in the Text. Crown Svo., doth. 
6j. net -, half-bound, with gilt top, 91. net. 



HUNTING. By Hi* Grace ihc 
(Eighth) DuKK or UxAuroRT, K.O., and 
HowRRAy Morris. With Contributions by 
the Earl or Sfproi-R aho BaxNimas, 
Rev. E. W. I.. Davieh. G, H. Lokomab, 
etc. With 5 Plate* and 54 Illustration* in 
the Text. Crown 8vo.. do^, 6*. net ; half- 
bound, with gill top, 91. net. 

MOTORS AND MOTORDRIV- 

lyO. By AtrRRO C. Harmbwortii, the 
Uari^uis or CKAMEmi'r-LAURAr. th« 
Hon. JctiN Siorr-MDNiAov, R. J. Mr- 
cR»ov, the Hon. C, S, RoLi.a, Sir David 
Salomoms, BarL, etc Wiih ij Plates and 
13& Illustrationi in the Text. Ciown ~ 
doth, 91. net; half-bound, : 
A Cloth Box fair u>c when Motoiing, u. 
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Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT. K.G., 
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MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. 

Dent. With Contributions by the Right 
Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., Sir Martin Conway, 
D. W. Freshfield, C. E. Matthews, etc. 
With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 61. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, 91. net. 

POETRY OF SPORT {THE).-- 
Selected by Hedley Peek. With a 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew Lano, and a Special Preface to 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. 
Watson. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING. By the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and A. E. T. 
Watson. With Frontispiece and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., doth, 65. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. F. 
Dale, The Late Duke of Beaufort, The 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, etc. 
With 18 Plates and 41 Illusts. in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 95. net. 

RO WING. By R. P. P. Rowe and 
C. M. Pitman. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. Serocold and F. C. Begg ; Met- 
ropolitan Rowing by S. Le Blanc Smith ; 
and on PUNTING by P. W. Squire. With 
75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles and A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley. With 11 Plates and 
95 Illustrations in the Text. Cro\vn 8vo., 
cloth, 6j. net; half-bound, with gilt top, 
95. net. 

Vol. II. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
Lord Lovat and Lord Charles Lennox 
Kerr. With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 91. net. 



SEA FISHING. By John Bick 
DYKE, Sir H. W. Gorb-Booth, Aupi 
C. Harmsworth, and W. Senior. Wit! 
Full-page Plates and 175 Illusts. in the T 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. net ; half-bound, \ 
gilt top, q». net. 



SKATING, CURLING, TOBC 

GANING. By J. M. Heathcote, C 
Tebbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, I 
John Kerr, Ormond Hake, Henry 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 I] 
trations in the Text. Crown Svo., doth, 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 



SWIMMING. By Archibald S 

CLAIR and William Henry, Hon. Sees. oi 
Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates and 
Illustrations in the Text. Croi^^m 8vo., d 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 95. ni 

TENNIS, LA WN TMNN 

RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. 
C. G. Heathcote, E. O. Pleydell-B 
VERiE, and A. C. Ainger. With Contributi 
by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. B4 
SHALL, Miss L. DoD, etc. With 14 Plates 
65 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8 
cloth, 65. net ; half-bound, with :gilt 1 
95. net. 



YACHTING. 

Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTI 
OF YACHTS, YACHT RACI 
RULES, FITTING-OUT, etc. By 
Edward Sullivan, Bart., The Eari 
Pembroke, Lord Brassey, K.C.B. 
E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson 
T. Pritchett, E. F. Knight, etc. V 
21 Plates and 93 Illustrations in 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; h 
bound, with gilt top, 9*. net. 

Vol. II. YACHT CLUBS, YACI 
ING IN AMERICA AND T 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING. 
By R. T. Pritchett, The Marquis 
Dufferin and Ava, K.P., The Earl 
Onslow, James McFerran, etc. V 
35 Plates and 160 Illustrations in 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, gs. net • 1: 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 
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FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T 



•e aha isMiid half-bi 



n Liathtr, bi 



r/f£ PARTRIDGE. Natural His- SNIPE AND WOODCOCK. 



lory, by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; i 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart- Whrtlbv ; 
Cookery, by Georoe SAtNTSEUHV, With 
II [llusualionE and vitiaus Diagiams. 
Ciown 8vo., 51. 

THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 
the Re- . H. A. Macpkersom ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart- WofiTLKT T Cookery, hf 
GE'jHoe Saintsburv. With 13 llluattaiions 
and variouB Diagrams. Crown 8vo.. 51. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macphbiison ; Shooting, 
by A. J. STtJART-WoKTi.EV ; Cookery, 1^ 
Alexandir Iknes Suahd. With 10 Illus- 
trations and vaitous DiagianiE. Crown 

THE HARE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macphehson : Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald I.aki:ei.i.es : Coursing, 




, g,lt to 



L. H. Or. Vi 

Snipe and Woodcock 



iih Chapters < 
Ireland by Richaru 
K. Cookery, by Alkxahder Ikmke 
With S Illustraliona. Cr. 8vo., 51. 

RED jD££j?.— Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macphkmsoh ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, l>y Caueron or LocHiBi. ; Stag 
Hunting, by Vitcount Erring ton : 
Cookery, by Alexander Imnes Skand. 
With 10 rituitrations. Crown Svo., 51, 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathor«e-Haroy. With Chapter, on the 
Law of Salmon Fishing by Claud D0U01.AB 
Penhakt ; Cookery, by Alkkahuer Ikhm 
Shand. With *, Illuatrations. Ci. 8vo., 5*. 



THE RABBIT. By Jamks Edmund 
Hakting. Cookery, by Alexander Inneb 
Shamu. With 10 niiuliations. Cr. 8vo.. 51, 

Alverstone and Alcock. — Surkrv 

CmcKST: it* History and Associations. [ 
Edited by the Right Hon. Lord Alvir- I 
■ToHE,L.C.J.. l'iesidem.andC.W.Ai.cocK, j 
Secrelaiy, of the Suriey County Cricket 1 
Club. With 4H Itluiiratloiia. Svo., 51. net. ' 

Anstnitber Thomson. — Eictiry ' 

le.i/fs' REWSii-sni^Ki. «y Colonel J. , 
A>sTRVTHEli TKomaos. With »» Por- 
traits and other lllu . - 1 



Bickerdyke. — Days or My Life oh 
WjiTiut. PKSiH ASP Salt: and other 
Paper*. By J ohm BicKEMnyuc. With 
Photo-etching Frontispiece and 8 Full-page 
lllustf allon*. Ciown Svo.. }l. U. 

Ellis. — Chess Spakks ; or. Short auA 
Bright GamcB of Cbeia. Collected and 
Airuigedliy J.II.Eli-i*.M.A. ltvo.,ti.O(I 



THE TROUT. By the Makijubsb 
or Granbit, With ChapterB on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Custance ; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innks S»i*!id. 
With la Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 51. 

PIKE AND PERCH By William 
Sbmior (■ Red spinner.' Editor of the 
■ Field'). With Chapters by John Bicker. 
DifKE and W. H. PofEi Cookery, by 

Al-KXAHDKa INNRS SKAHD, With II II- 

Crown Svo., 51. 



Blackburne. — Mi. BLAL-KBrRitf:' s 

Games ai Cims. Selected, Annouted 
■nil Arianged by Himself. Edited, with a 
Biographical Sketch and a brief History of 
Blindftild Chess, by P. Amderson Graham. 
With Portrait of Mr. Blackbunie. Svo.. 

Ford. — Thk Tuboky and Pkactkb 
OF AJKifKKr. By Horacr Ford. New 

Edition, thoroughly ' 

by W. Butt. M.A- 
J. LonoHAM, M.A. 

Francis— W Boox o.v Aycunr.: or, 

Treatise on the Art of Fishing in cvay 
Branch; including full tUuslraied List of Sal- 
man Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo., 151. 

Fremantle. — Tim Book of the 
KiFUt. By the Hon. T. P. pReNAMTtx. 
V.D.. Major, ist Bucks V.R.C. With J4 
Plates and 107 Diagrams in the TcaL Svo., 
lis. M. net. 
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Gathome - Hardy. — Autumns in 

Argylbshjrb with Rod and Gun, By 
the Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy. With 
8 Illustrations by Archibald Thorburn. 
8vo., 65. net. 

Graham. — Country Pastimes for 

Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. With 
252 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 3^. net. 

Hutchinson. — The Book of Golf 

AND GOLFBRS. By HORACB G. HUTCHIN- 
SON. With 71 Portraits from Photographs. 
Large crown 8vo., gilt top, 75. 6</. net. 

Lang^. — Angling Sketches. By 

Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Lillie. — Croque t up to Da te. Con- 
taining the Ideas and Teachings of the 
Leading Players and Champions. By Ar- 
thur Lillie. With 19 Illustrations (15 
Portraits), and numerous Diagrams. 8vo., 
los. 6d. net. 

Longman. — Chess Openings, By 

Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 21. bd, 

Mackenzie. — Notes for Hunting 

Mbn, By Captain Cortlandt Gordon 
Mackenzie. Crown 8vo., 25. 6^. net. 

Madden. — The Diary of Master 

William Silencb : a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 
Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin. 8vo., gilt top, i6i. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps and Flats : a 

Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevil. Maskelyne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Millais (John Guille). 
The Wild-Fowler in Scotland. 

With a Frontispiece in Photogravure by 
Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A., 8 Photo- 
gravure Plates, 2 Coloured Plates and 50 
Illustrations from the Author's Drawings 
and from Photographs. Royal 4to., gilt 
top, 305. net. 

^The Natural History of the 
British Surfacb- Feeding Ducks. 
With 6 Photogravures and 66 Plates (41 
in Colours) from Drawings by the Author, 
Archibald Thorburn, and from Photo- 
graphs. Royal 4to.,cloth,gilt top,£6 65.net. 

Modern Bridge.— By* Slam'. With 

a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as adopted 
by the Portland and Turf Clubs. i8mo., 
gilt edges, 35. 6d. net. 

Park. — The Game of Golf. By 
William Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 7s, 6d, 



Pajrne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bar 
The Cross-Bow : Mediaeval a 

Modern ; Military and Sporting ; 
Construction, History and Managenu 
with a Treatise on the Balista and C: 
pult of the Ancients. With 220 lUua 
tions. Royal 4to., £^ 35. net. 

Letters to Young Shooters (F; 
Series). On the Choice and use oi a C 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 

Letters to Yo ung Shoo ters{ Sea 

Series). On the Production, Preserval 
and Killing of Game. With Direct 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Break 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 125. M. 

Letters to Young Shooti 

(Third Series.) Comprising a S 
Natural History of the Wildfowl 
are Rare or Common to the Br 
Islands, with complete directiona 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Ci 
8vo., 1 8s. 

Pole. — The Theory of thr Mod. 
Scientific Game of Whist, By Wili 
Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo., gilt edges, 25. 

'Proctor. —How to Play Wnk 
with the Laws and Etiqubtti 
Whist, By Richard A. Proctor. Ci 
8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

Ronalds. — 2 he Fly-Fishbr's Ei 

MOLOGY. By Alfred Ronalds. Wit 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 145. 

Somerville. — Slipper's ABC 
Fox-hunting. By E. CE. Somervi 
M.F.H., Joint Author of ' Some Hxperic 
of an Irish R.M.,' etc. With lUustra 
in Colour by the Author. 4to., bo 
105. 6d, net. 

Thomas-Stanford. — A River 

Norway: being the Notes and Reflec 
of an Angler. By Charles Tho 
Stanford. With 10 Photogravure PI 
I Map and i Plan. 8vo., 95. net. 

Thompson, Cannanand Donen 

— Combined Hand - in - Hand F/< 
Skating. By Norcliffe G. Thomf 
F. Laura Cannan and Viscount D 
RAiLE, Members of the Skating ( 
i6mo., 25. td. net. 

Warner. — Cricket Across 

Seas : being an Account of the Toi 
Lord Hawke's Team in New Zealand 
Australia. By P. F. Warner. Wit 
Illustrations from Photographs. C 
8vo., 5*. net. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, 6<:. 



Abbott. — Tn£ Elements of Logic. 

By T. K. Abbott, B.D. i2mo., 35. 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexan- 
der Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 

An Introduction to Aristotl^s 
Ethics. Books L-I V. (Book X. c. vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. £. 
MooRE, D.D. Crown 8vo., loi. 6d. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, Jambs Speddino and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., £1 135. td. 

Letters and Life^ including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by Jambs 
Speddino. 7 vols. Svo., £^ 4*. 

The Ess a ys : with Annotation s. By 
Richard Whatelv, D.D. 8vo., los. 6d, 

The Essavs : with Notes. By F. 
Storr and C. H. Gibson. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Essavs: with Introduction, 

Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 
2 Vols. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6</. 



(Alexander). 
Mental and Moral Science : a 

Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
Crown 8vo., loj. 6rf. 

Or separately. 
Part I. Psychology and History of 
Philosophy. Crown 8vo., 6j. td. 

Part II. T hbory OF Ethics ASD Ethical 
Systems. Crown 8vo., 45. td. 

Logic. PsltX I. Deduction, Cr. 8vo., 

4 J. Part II. IxDUCTiox. Cr. 8vo., 6j. td. 

The Senses and the Intellect. 

8vo., 1 55. 

The Emotions and the Will 

8vo., 1 55. 

Practical Essays. Cr. 8vo., 25. 

Dissertations on Leading Philo- 
sophical Topics, 8vo., 71. td, net. 



Baldwin. — A College Manual of 
Rhetoric. By Charles Sears Baldwin. 
A.M., Ph.D. Crown 8vo., 45. td. 



Brooks. — The Elements of Mind : 

being an Examination into the Nature of 
the First Division of the Elementary Sub- 
stances of Life. By H. Jamyn Brooks. 
8vo., I05. 6^. net. 



Broug^h. — The Study of Mental 

SciB.vcs : Five Lectures on the Uses and 
CharacteristicH of Logic and Psychology. 
By J. Brouuh, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2i. net. 



Crozier (John Beattie). 

CiYiL ISA TioN AND PROGRESS : being 
the Outlines of a New System of Political, 
Religious and Social Philosophy. 8vo.,i4i. 

History of Intellectual Devel- 

o/*.vir.vr;ontheLinesofModernEvolution 
Vol. I. 8vo., 14J. 

Vol. II. (In prtparatioH.) 
Vol. III. 8vo., loj. td. 



Fite. — An Introductory Study of 

E n/ics. By Warner Fite. Cr. 8vo., 6j. 6</. 



Green (Thomas Hill). — The Works 

OF. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 



Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
165. each. 



8vo. 



Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 21J. 

Lectures on the Principles o^ 
Political Obligation. With Preface 
by Bernard Bosanquet. 8vo., 51. 



Gumhill. — The Morals of Suicide. 

By the Rev. J. Gurnhill. B.A. Vol. L, 
Crown 8vo., 51. net. Vol. II., Crown Svo., 
55. net. 
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Mental, Moral and Politioal Philosophy — continued, 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, S'C. 



Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 
Time and Space: A Metaphysical 

Essay. 8vo., i6s. 

The Theory of Practice: an 

Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24^. 

The Philosophy of Reflection, 

2 vols. SVO., 215. 

The Metaphysic of Experience. 

Book I. General Analysis of Experience ; 
Book IL Positive Science; Book IIL 
Ana ysis of Conscious Action ; Book IV. 
The Real Universe. 4 vols. Svo., 365. net. 

llumt.— The Philosophical Works 
OF David Hums. Edited by T. H. Green 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 285. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols. 145. Treatise 
OF Human Nature. 2 vols. 14J. 

James (William, M.D., LL.D.). 
The Will to Believe, and Other 
Essays in Popular Philosophy. Crown 
8vo., 75. td. 

The Varieties of Religious Ex- 

PBRIRNCB : a Study in Human Nature. 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 1901- 
igo2. 8vo., I2S. net. 

Talks to Teachers on Psycho- 
logy, AND TO Snr DENTS ON SOME OF 
Life's Ideals. Crown 8vo., 45. td. 

Justinian. — The Institutes of 
Justinian : Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans 



lation, Notes, and Summary. By Thomas LutOSlawski. — The Origin 



C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo., 185. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, 
AND Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 125. td. 

Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic of Ethics. Translated by 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. Crown 8vo, 35. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty of 
THE Four Figures. Translated by T. 
K. Abbott. 8vo., 65 

Kelly. — Government or Human 
Evolution. By Edmond Kelly, M.A., 
F.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown 8vo., 75. 6J. 
net. Vol. II. Collectivism and Individualism. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6rf. net. 

K i 1 li c k. — Ha ndbook to Mil l \s 
System of Logic. By Rev. A. H. 
KiLLiCK, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 



Ladd (George Trumbull). 
Philosophy of Conduct : sl Treat 

of the Facts, Principles and Ideals 
Ethics. Svo., 211. 

Elements of Physiological P 

CHOLOGY, 8vo., 2 1 J. 

Outlines of Descriptive Psvc. 

logy: aText-Bookof Mental Science 
Colleges and Normal Schools. Svo., 

Outlines of Physiological P 

CHOLOGY. 8vO., 1 25. 

Primer of Psychology, Cr. 81 

Lccky(WiLLiAM Edward Hartpoi 
The Map of Life : Conduct i 

Character. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

History of European Mor. 
FROM Augustus to CiiARLEMAiJNB 
vols. Crown 8vo., los. net. 

A Survey of English JEthh 

being the First Chapter of W. E. 
Lecky's ' History of European Mora 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes 
W. A. Hirst. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

History of the Rise and Inf^ 

BNCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONAL 

IN Europe. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., los. r 
Democracy and Liberty, 

Library Edition. 2 vols. Svo., 365. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., ids. 



Growth of Plato's Logic. Witt 
Account of Plato's Style and of the Chrc 
logy of his Writings. By Wince; 

LUTOSLAWSKI. 8vO., 215. 

Max Miiller (F.). 
The Science of Thought. 8 vo., i 
The Six Systems of Indian Pl 

OSOPHY. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 

Three Lectures on the I^edaa 
Philosophy. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Mill (John Stuart). 
A System OF Logic. Cr. 8vo., 35. 
On Liberty. Crown 8vo., is. 4, 
Considerations on Rephesen 

TiVE GovERNMBST. Crown Svo.. 2S. 

Utilitarianism. Svo., 25. 6d, 
Examination of Sir Willi 

Hamilton's Philosophy. 8vo., 16*. 
Nature J the Utility of I^ehqj 

and Thbism. Three Essays. 8vo. - 
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LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, d^. 



Mo nek. — j4y^ Introductios' to 

Logic. iJy William Henry S. Monck, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Myers. — Human Personality and 
ITS Survival of Bodily Drath, By 
P'rederic W. H. Mykrs. 2 vols. 8vo., 
425. net. 

Pierce. — Studies in Auditory and 
Visual Space Pbrcr/iion: Essays on 
Experimental Psychology. By A. H. 
Pierce. Crown 8vo., 6j. bd. net. 

Richmond. — TV/a Mind of a Child. 

By Ennis Richmond. Cr. 8vo., 3s. td. net. 

Romanes. — Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes, 
Cr. 8vo., 4i. 6d. 

Sully Games). 
An Essay on Laughter: its 

Forms, its Cause, its Development and 
its Value. 8vo., 125. 6</. net. 

Ihe Human Mind : a Text -book of 

Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 215. 

Outlines of Psychology. Crown 
8vo., gs. 

The Teacher's Handbook Of Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo., 6j. 6rf. 

Studies of Childhood, 8vo,, 

125. 6(1. net. 

Children's H^ays: beinj^ Selections 
from the Author's * Studies of Childhood *. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 41. 6</. 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 
Growth of ihr A/oral /xstlvct. By 
Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo., 28 J. 

Swinburne. — Picture Llh;ic : an 

Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swinburnk, 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo., 2i. 6rf. 



Thomas. — Intuitive Si cges tion. 

By J. W. Thomas, Author of* Spiritual Law 
in the Natural World,' etc. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6ii, net. 

Webb. — The Veil of Is is : a Series 
of Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
Webb, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo., km. fni. 

Weber. — History of Philosophy 

By Alfred Weher, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. Translated by Frank 
Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., i6j. 

Whately (Archbishop). 

Bacon's Essays. With Annotations. 
8vo., loj. bd. 

Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 45. M. 

Elements OF Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 
4i. 6d. 

Zeller (Dr. Edward). 

The Sn)icSj Epicureans, and 
Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 151. 

Outlines of the His wry of 
Grrbk Philosophy. Translated by 
Sarah F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., los. td. 

Plato and the Older Academy, 
Translated by Sakah F. Alleyne and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 8vo., i8i. 

Socrates and the SocRATh 
Schools. Translated by the Rev. O. 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., loi. 6d. 

Aristotle AND the Earlier Peri- 
patrtics. Translated by B. F. C. Cos- 
TELLOE. M..^., and J. H. Muirhbad. 
M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8vo.. 245. 



STONYHURST philosophical SERIES. 

A Manual of Political Economy. Moral Philosophy {Ethics hvd 

By C. S. Dkvar, M.A. Crown Svo., 75. 6ti. Satcral I..4U'\ By Jj»skph RiCKAin , S.J. 

Crown Svo., 51. 

First Principles of Knoiyleih;e. ! 

By John Rickaiw, S.J. Crown Svo., 55. ' 

Natural Theoli\;y. By Bernard 
General Metaphysics. By John Bokuder, s.j. Crown Svo.. 6j. (xi. 
RicKAHY, S.J. Crown Svo., 5s. 



Logic. By Richard F. Clarkk, S.J. Psycholo<:y. By Michafl Maher, 

Crown 8vo., $s. S.J.. D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.). Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
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History and Soienee of Language, &6. 



Dsmdson.—LEAD/JVG and Import- 
ant English Words : Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By William L. Davidson, i 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Graham. — English Synonyms, 

Classified and Explained: with Practical 
2xercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Max MuUer (F.). 
The Science of Language, 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo., los. 

Biographies op Words ^ and the 
HoMB OF the Aryas. Cfown 8vo., 55. 



Max MUUer (F.) — continued. 
Chips from a German WoRicsHi 

Vol. III. Essays on Language ji 

L/TSRATURS, Crown 8vo., 51. 
Last Essays, First Series. Hssi 

on Language, Folk-lore and other S 

jects. Crown 8vo., 5*. 

Rog^et. — Thesaurus of Ejvgl^ 
Words and Phrases, Classified 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expresf 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composit 
By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.I 
With full Index. Crown 8vo., 91. net. 



Political Eoonomy, Economies, &e. 



Agacy. — Eree Trade^ Protection, 
Dumping, Bounties and Preferential 
Tariffs. By Henry A. Agacy. 8vo., 
zs. 6^. net. 

Ashley (W. J.). 

English Economic History and 
Theory. Crown 8vo., Part I., 51. Part 

II., I05. 6d, 

Surveys, Historic and Economic, 

Crown 8vo., 95. net. 

The Adjustment of Wages: a 

Study on the Coal and Iron Industries of 
Great Britain and the United States. 
With 4 Maps. 8vo., 125. 6</. net. 

British Industries : a Series of 

General Reviews for Business Men and 
Students. By various Authors. Edited by 
W. J. Ashley. Crown 8vo., 5*. 6d. net. 

Bagehot. — Economic Studies. By 

Walter Baoehot. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Balfour. — Economic Notes on In- 

SULAK Free Trade. By the Right Hon. 
Arthlr James Balfour, M.P. 8vo., 
sewed, 15. net ; cloth, is. td. net. 

Harnett. — Practicable Socialism: 

Essays on Social Reform. By Samuel A. 
and Henrietta Barnett. Crown 8vo., ts. 

Brassey. — Fifty Years of Pro- 
k.ress axd the New Fiscal Policy. 
By Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L. 8vo., 
sewed, 2s. net ; cloth, 25. td. net. 

Devas. — A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 
75. td. (Stonyhurst Philosophical Series.) 

Dewey. — Financial History of the 
United States. By Davis Rich Dewey. 
Crown 8vo., js. td. net. 

Leslie. — Essays on Political Eco- 
nomy. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie, Hon. 
LL.D., Dubl. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). 
Bimetallism, 8vo., 5s. net. 



Macleod (Henry Dunning) — com 
The Elements of Banking, 

8vo., 35. bd. 

The Theory and Practice 
Banking, Vol. 1. 8vo., la*. VoL II. 

The Theory of Credit. 8 
In I Vol., 305. net; or separately, ^ 
I., loj. net. Vol. II., Part I., lof. 
Vol II., Part 11. 10*. net. 

Indian Currency, 8vo., 2s. 6d, t 
Mill. — Political Economy. 

John Stuart Mill. Popular Edition. 
8vo.,3S.6</. Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo.,, 

Mulhall. — Industries and IVeal 
of Nations, By Michael G. MuLHii 
F.S.S. With 32 Diagrams, Cr.8vo.,Sf. 

Sturgis. — The Prime Ministe 
Pamphlet: a Study and Some Thougl 
By Julian Sturgis. 8vo., is. net. 

Symes. — Political Economy : 

Short Text-book of Political Econoi 
With Problems for Solution, Hints 
Supplementary Reading, and a Sup' 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By J. 
Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo., 21. 6d. 

Toynbee. — Lectures on the . 
DUSTRiAL Revolution of the 18th C 
tury in England. By Arnold Toyni 
8vo., 105. td. 

Webb. — London Educa tion. 

Sidney Werb. Crown 8vo., 2^. 6</. nc 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 
The History of Trade Unioni 

With Map and Bibliography. 8vo., 71. 
net. 

Industrial Democracy : a Sti 

in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo., xzs. 

Problems of Modern In dust 

8vo., 55. net. 

The History of Liquor Iicens 
IN Enhland, principally from I70C 
1830. Crown 8vo., 2j. td, net. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &6. 



Annandale and Robinson. — Fas- 

cicuu Malaybnsbs : Anthropological and 
Zoological Results of an Expedition to 
Perak and the Siamese Malay States, 
1901-2. Undertaken by Nelson Annan - 
DALE and Herbert C. Robinson. With 
Plates and Illustrations in the Text. An- 
thropology^ Part I, 4to., 15J. net. 
Z OOLOGY t Part I. 4to., 30J. net. Part II., 
4to., 20s. net. 

Avebury. — The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion^ and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Avebury. With 
6 Plates and 20 Illustrations. 8vo., 185. 

Clodd (Edward). 
The Story of Creation: a Plain 

Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6</. 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of 'The Story 
of Creation '. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., 15. 6</. 

Doubts about Darwinism. By a 

Semi-Darwinian. Crown 8vo., 35. 6</. 

Keller. — Queries in Ethnography. 
By Albert Galloway Keller, Ph.D. 
Fcp. 8vo., 25. net. 



Lang and Atkinson. — Social 

Origins. By Andrew Lang, M.A., LL.D. ; 
and Primal Law, By J. J. Atkinson. 
8vo., 105. 6d. net. 

Packard. — LAAfARCK, the Founder 

OF Evolution: his Life and Work, with 
Translations of his Writings on Organic 
Evolution. By Alpheus S. Packard, 
M.D., LL.D. With 10 Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo., 95. net. 

Romanes (George John), 
EssA Ys. Ed. by C. Lloyd Morgan. 

Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

An Examination of Weismann- 

ISM, Crown 8vo., 65. 

Darwin^ and after Darwin: an 

Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, and a 
Discussion on Post- Darwinian Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory. With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 105. td. 

Part II. Post- Darwinian Questions: 
Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 
the Author and 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
I05. 6</. 

Part III. Post- Darwinian Questions: 
Isolation and Physiological Selection. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 



The Seienoe of 

Balfour. — The Foundations of 

Bburp I being Notes Introductory to the . 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. ' 
Arthur James Balfour. Cr. Svo., 65. net. 

Barings-Gould. — The Origin and 
Drvrlofmrnt of Religious Belief, 
By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 2 vols, j 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. ! 

Campbell. — Religion in Greek Li- : 
TBRATURE. By the Rev. Lewis Campbell, ' 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 155. 

James. — 2 he Varieties of Re- ■ 
LiGiOL'S Experience: a Study in Human 
Nature. Being the GifTord Lectures on 
Natural Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 
19011902. By William James, LL.D., 
etc. 8vo., 125. net. 

Langs (Andrew). 

Magic and Religion. 8vo., 105. 6c/. 

Custom and Myth: Studies of 
Early Usage and Belief. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 55. 6^. 

Myth, Ritual^ and Religion, 2 

vols. Crown 8vo., 75. • 



Religion, &c. 

Lang^ (Andrew) — lontinued. 
Modern Mythology : a Reply to 

Professor Max Miiller. 8vo., 95. 

The Ma king of Religion Cr. 8vo., 
55. net. 

Max MiiUcr (The Right Hon. F.). 
The Silesiax Horseherp {'Das 

PfkrpkbDrla *) : Questions of the Hour 
answered by F. Max MCller. With a 
Preface by J. Estlin Carpenter. Crown 
8vo., 55. 

Chips from a German IVorkshop, 
Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk- 
lore. Crown 8vo., 55. 

The Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy, Crown 8vo., 75. 6c/. net. 

Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology, 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 

The Origin and Groiyth of Reli- 
gion^ as illustrated by the Religions of 
India. The Hibbert Lectures, delivered 
at the Chapter House, Westminster 
Abbey, in 1878. Crown 8vo., 55. 
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The Science of Religion, &c. — continued. 

Max Muller (The Right Hon. F.)— Max Muller (The Right Hon. F.)— 



continued. 

Introduction to the Science of 

Religion: Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Natural Religion. The Gifford 

Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Physical Religion. The Gifford 

Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1890. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Anthropological Religion. The 
Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in i8gi. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Theosophy^ or Psychological Re- 
ligion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1892. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 



continued. 

Three Lectures on the VedXnta 
Philosophy^ delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Last Essays. Second Series — 

Essays on the Science of Religion. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

Oakesmith. — The Religion of 

Plutarch: a Pagan Creed of Apostolic 
Times. An Essay. By John Oakesmith, 
D.Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo., 51. net, 

Wood-Martin (W. G.). 
Traces of the Elder Faiths of 
Ireland : a Folk-lore Sketch. A Hand- 
book of Irish Pre-Christian Traditions. 
With 192 Illustrations. 2 vols. Sn-o., 
3as. net. 

Pagan Ireland : an Archaeological 
Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre- 
Christian Antiquities. With 512 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 155. 



Classieal Literature, Translations, &e. 



Abbott. — Hellenica. a Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 75. 6rf. 

^schylus. — Eumenides of ^Eschy- 

lus. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., 71. 

Aristophanes. — The Acharnians 

op Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown 8vo., is. 

Becker (W. A.), Translated by the 

Rev. F. NIetcalfe, B.D. 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the 

Time of Augustus. With Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. With 26 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Charicles : or, Illustrations ot the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 26 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Campbell. — Religion in Greek Li- 
teraturr. By the Rev. Lewis Campbell, 
M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, 
University of St. Andrews. 8vo., 155. 

Cicero. — Cicero's Cor r espondence. 

By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., III., 8vo., 
each i2i. Vol. IV., 155. Vol. V., 145. 
Vol. VI., 125. Vol. VII. Index, ^5. td. 



Harvard Studies in Classical 

PhilolOfi;y. Edited by a Committee of the 
ClassicsJ Instructors of Harvard University. 
Vols. XL, 1900; XII., 1901 ; XIII., 1902; 
XIV., 1903. 8vo., 65. 6d. net each. 

Hime. — Lucian, the Syrian Sa- 
tirist. By Lieut.-Col. Henry W. L. Hime, 
(late) Royal Artillery. 8vo., 5s. net. 

Homer. — 2>/J5: Odyssey of- Homer. 

Done into English Verse. By William 
Morris. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Horace.— TV/iS Works of Horace, 

RENDERED INTO ENGLISH ProSR. With 

Life, Introduction and Notes. By Wilijam 
CouTTS, M.A. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 



Lang. — Homer and the JEpic, 

Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., gj. net. 



Bv 



Lucian. — Translation's from 
LvciAN. By Augusta M. Campbell 
Davidson, M.A. Edin. Crown 8vo., 55. net 

Ogiivie. — Horae Latinae : Studies 

in Synonyms and Syntax. By the late 
Robert Ogilvie, M.A., LL.D., H.M. Chief 
Inspector of Schools for Scotland. Edited 
by Alexander Souter, M.A. With a 
Memoir by Joseph Ogilvie, M.A. LL.D. 
8vo., I2J. 6rf. net. 
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Classieal Literature, Translations, ^q.— continued. 

Rich. — A Dictionary OF Roman AND I Virgil — cofttinued, 
Grbbk Antiquitibs. By A. Rich, B.A. | 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 6i. net. 



The yENEiD of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by John Coninoton. 
Crown 8vo., 6i. 

The ^-Eneids of Virgil, Done into 
English Verse. By William Morris. 
Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

The ^neid of Virgil^ freely trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. Thornhill. Crown Svo., 6j. net. 

The /Eneid of Virgil. Translated 

! into English Verse by James Rhoadbs. 

Books I.-VL Crown 8vo., 55. 
Hooks VII. -XIL Crown 8vo., 55. 

The Eclogues and Gborgics of 
Virgil. Translated into English Prose 
by J. W. Mac KAIL, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. i6fno., 55. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 

into English Prose by John Conington. 1 WilkinS. — ThE GroWTH OF THE 
Crown 8vo., 6i. HOMBRIC POBMS. ByG.WiLKiNS. 8vo.,6s. 



Sophocles. — Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 8vo., 
85. 6d, 

Theophrastus. -The Characters 
OF Theophrastus : a Translation, with 
Introduction. By Charles E. Bennktt 
and William A. Hammond, Professors in 
Cornell University. Fcp. 8vo., 2j. 6(f. net. 

Tyrrell. — Dublin Translations 
INTO Grbbk and Latin Vbrsb. Edited 
by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo., 6i. 

Virgil. 



Poetry and the Drama. 



Arnold . — The L igh t of the World: 

or, The Great Consummation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustrations 
after I^Iolman Hunt. Crown Svo., 55. net. 



Bell (Mrs. Hi'gh). 



Cham HER Comedies : a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown 8vo.. 55. net. 



yAiRY Tale Plays, ANn Hon' iv 
Act TuESf. With 91 Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. net. 



Xi'RSLR)- (\kmi:/ues : Twelve Tiny 
IM.iv^ for Children. Fcap. 8\o., is. (ui. 



NuMPELs TIL r/KL\ : a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; i Fe- 
male). F'rom * Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them '. With Illustrations. 
Diagrams and Music. Cr. 8vo., sewed, 6</. 



Cochrane. — Collected Verses. By 

Ali ri:d Cochkank, Author of * The Ke»- 
trcl's Nest, and other Verses,' • Leviore 
Plcctro,' etc. With a Frontispiece by H. J. 
Ford. F'cp. 8vo., 55. net. 

Dabney. — The Musical Basis of 
Vbrsb : a Scientific Study of the Prin- 
ciples of Poetic Composition. By J. P. 
Dabnev. Crown 8vo., 6i. 6rf. net. 

Gore- Booth. — ^'v.va/.v AVA^r;.s, and 

OlIlFR POFMS. By KVA GOKE-BOOTH. 

Crown 8\o.. zs. td. net. 

Graves. - Clvt.emxestra : a 

TK.n;/iny. By Arnold F. Gkaves. With 
a Preface by Kokkkt Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. 
Crtiwn Svo., 55. net. 

Hither and Thither: Sonj^s and 

Verses. By the Author of * Times and 
Days.' etc. F'cp. 8vo., 55. 

IngelOW (JEAS). 

Poetical Works. Complete in 

One Volume. Crown 8vo., gilt top* 6t. net, 

Lyrical and other /* 
ted from the Writingt K 
Fcp. 8vo., 2S. td. doih I 
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Poetry and the 

Kendall. — PoE^fs of Henry 

Clarence Kendall. With Memoir by 
Frederick C. Kkndall. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Grass of Parnassus, Fcp. 8vo., 
25. td. net. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited 

by Andrew Lano. With loo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6j. 

Lecky. — Poems. By William Ed- 
ward Hartpole Lecky. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

Lirtton (The Earl of), (Owen 
Meredith). 

The IVanderer. Cr, 8vo., 105. 6d, 

Lucile. Crown 8vo., 105. 6e/. 

Selected Poems, Cr. Svo., 105. 6d, 

Macaulay. — La ys of Ancient Rome^ 

WITH • IVRY^ AND ' ThB ArMADA \ By 

Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 410.* loi. bd. 

Bijou Edition. 

iSmo., 25. td. gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6rf. sewed, 15. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 
8vo., 35. net. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., 15. sewed. 
IS. 6rf. cloth. 

MacDonald. — A Book of Strife, in 

tub FORAf OF THE DiARY OF AN OLD 

Soul : Poems. By GEOKdE MacDonald, 
LL.D. i8mo., 6$. 

I 

Morris (William). 

POETICAL WORKS -Library Edition. \ 

Complete in 11 volumes. Crown 8vo., , 

price 55. net each. , 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols, i 

Crown 8vo., 55. net each. 

The Life and Death of /a son. ' 

Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

The Defence of Guenevere^ and 1 

other Poems. Crown 8vo., 55. net. ' 

The Story OF Sigurd THE Volsung^ > 
AND The Fall of the Niblungs. Cr. 
Svo., 55. net. 



Drama — continued. 

Morris (William) — continued. 

Poems by the IVAYy and Lovr is 
Enough. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

The Odyssey of Homer, Done 

into English Verse. Crown Svo., 51. net 

The /Eneids of Virgil. Done 

into English Verse. Crown 8vo., 55. net 

The Tale of Beowulf^ sometime 
King of the Polk of the Wbdbrgeats, 
Translated by William Morris and A. 
J. Wyatt. Crown Svo., $s, net. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions : — 

The Ea r thl y Pa ra dise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols, xsmo., 251.; 
or 55. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 255.; or 2J. 6rf. 
each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in i vol. Crown Sva, 
6s. net. 

Poems by the Way. Square crown 

Svo., 6s. 

The Defence of Guenevere^ and 
Other Poems. Cheaper Impression. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6</. net. 

•»• For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 27, 2S, 37 and 40. 

Mors et Victoria. Cr. 8vo., 55. net. 

*,* This is a drama in three acts, the 
scene of which is laid in France 
shortly after the massacre of St 
Bartholomew. 

Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 

of the Fourteenth Century. Edited from 
the Thornton MS., with Introduction. 
Notes and Glossary. By Mary Macleod 
Banks. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6</. 

Nesbit. — La ys and Legends, By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). Pint 
Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. Second Series. 
With Portrait. Crown Svo., 55. 

Riley. — Old Fashioned Roses : 

Poems. By James Whitcomb Riley. 

i2mo., gilt top, 5s. 

Romanes. — A Selection from the 
roBMs of George John A'omanbs, A/,A„ 
LL.D., F.R.S. With an Introduction bv 
T. Herbert Warren, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Crown Svo,, 41. ti. 



y 
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Poetry and the hrsxus,— continued. 



Savage-Armstrong. — Ballads of 

Down, By G. F. Savaoe-Armstrono, 
M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo., 75. td. 

Shakespeare. 

Bowdler's Family Shakespeare, 

With 36 Woodcuts, i vol. 8vo., i\s. 
Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 215. 

The Sha kespea re Bir thda y Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32010., i*. td, 

Stevenson. — A Child's Garden of 

Vbrsbs. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, 55. 



Trevelyan. — Cecilia Gonzaga : a 

Drama. By R. C. Trevelyan. Fcp. 
8vo., 21. 6d. net. 

Wagner. — The Nibelunges Ring, 

Done into English Verse by Reginald 
Rankin, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barns- 
ter-at" Law 

Vol. L Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie. Fcp. 
8vo., gilt top, 4i. 6^. 

Vol. II. Siegfried, The Twilight of the 
Gods. Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, \i, 6d. 

Wyld. — The Dread Infer no ; 

Notes for Beginners in the Study of Dante. 
By M. Alice Wyld. With Frontispiece. 
Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6ii. net. 



Fiotion, Humour, &e. 

Anstey (F.). Bottome. — L/fe, the Interpreter. 
Voces Populi. (Reprinted from By Phyllis Bottome. Crown 8vo., 6*. 

*Punch'.) _. . ... r, #^ • #. . 

First Scries. With 20 Illustrations by J. \JCLyxVZVLVlX.—SAVROLA : a Talc of the 
Bernard Partridge. Cr. 8vo., gilt Revolution in Laurania. By Winston 
top, 35. net. Spencer Churchill, M.P. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by J. #^ • r 

Bernard Partridge. Cr.8vo., gilt top, Convcrse.— Zc^A^g IV/LL : a Tale of 



35. net. 

The Man from Blankley*Sj and 

other Sketches. (Reprinted from ' Punch *.) 
With 25 Illustrations by J. Bernard 
Partridge. Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 35. net. 



Wat Tyler and the Peasant Rising in the 
Reign of Richard II. By Florence Con- 
verse. With 6 Illustrations by Garth 
Jones. Crown 8vo., 6i. 



BaUey (H. C). 

AfY Lady of Orange : a Romance 

of the Netherlands in the Days of Alva. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6f. 

/Carl of Erbach : a Tale of the Jioueall— Beggars All, By L 

Thirty Years' War. Crown 8vo., 6j. h^.tJia, 1 Pr^wn Rvo at fui 

The Af aster of Gray : a Tale of 



Davenport. — By the Ramparts of 

Jbzrbel : a Romance of Jehu, King of 
Israel. By Arnold Davenport. With 
Frontispiece by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo., 6j. 



DouGALL. Crown 8vo., 31. 6^. 



the Days of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Beaconsfield (The Earl of). 

Novels and Tales. Complete 

in XI vols. Crown Svo., ii. 6^. each, or 
in sets, 11 vols., gilt top, 155. net. 



Vivian Grey. 

The Young Duke ; 
Count Alarcos : a 
Tragedy. 

Alioy ; Ixion in 
Heaven ; The In- 
fernal Marriage ; 
Popanilla. 

Tancred. 



Contarini Fleming ; 

The Rise of Iskan- 

der. 
Sybil. 

HenrietU Temple. 
Venetia. 
Conin^by. 
Lothair. 



Endymion. 

Novels and Tales, The Hugh- 

BNDES liDiTios, With 2 Portraits and 
IX Vignettes, xx vols. Crown 8vo., 421. 



Doyle (Sir A. Conan). 

MiCAH Clarke: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion. With 10 lUuttrm- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6^. 

The Refugees: A Tale of the 
Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 31. td. 

The Stark Munro Letters. Cr. 

8vo., 3i. td. 

The Captain of the PoLSSTAMt 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., y». M 

Dunbar. — The Sons o Corm 
Tales op Othek Mb,^s Son 
Legends. By Aldis Dunbar. V 
lustrations by Myra £. LuxMOr 
8vo., 6j. 
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Fietion, Humour, &e. — continued. 

Hag^g^ard (H. Rider) — continued. 



Farrar (F. W., late Dean of Can- 
terbury). 

Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 65. net. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 

Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8vo., gilt 
top, 6s, net. 

Fowler (Edith H.). 
The Young Pretenders. A Story 

of Child Life. With i2 Illustrations by 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart. Crown 
8vo., 6j. 

The Professor's Children, With 
24 Illustrations by Ethel Kate Burgess. 
Crown 8vo., 6i. 

Francis (M. E.) (Mrs. Francis 

Blunoell). 

Christian Thal : a Story of Musi- 
cal Life. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Fiander's Widow. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Yeoman Fleetwood, With Fron- 
tispiece. Crown 8vo., 3*. net. 

Pastorals of Dorset. With 8 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Manor Farm. With Frontis- 
piece by Claud C. du Pre Cooper. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 



Ia'ciigate Hall : 

Crown Svo., 6s. 



a Romance. 



Froude. — The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance ofthe Last Century. 
By James A. Froude. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Haggard Side, The : being Essays 

in Fiction. By the Author of * Times and 
Days,' • Auto da F^,' &c. Crown Svo., 55. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

Allan Quatermain, With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Popular Edition. 8vo., sewed, 6r/. net. 

Allan's Wife. With 34 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 



Beatrice, With Frontispiece i 

Vignette. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d, 

Black Heart and White Hra 

AND OTHER S TORIES, With 33 lUui 

tions. Crown 8vo., 35. &d. 

Cleopatra. With 29 lUustratic 

Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Colonel Quaritch^ V.C. W 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. Svo., yi 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Therne. Crown 8vo., 35. 
Eric Brighteyes. With 51 111 

trations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6<f. 

Heart of the World. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6<f. 

Joan Haste. With 20 Illustratio 
Crown 8vo., 31. 6rf. 

Lysbeth, With 26 Illustratic 

Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Ma/wa's Revenge. Cr. 8vo., 15. 
Montezuma^ s Daughter. Witt 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6(f. 

Mr. Meeson's Will. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 35. td. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 lUus 

tions. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Pearl-Maiden: a Tale of 

Fall of Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrati 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

She. With 32 Illustrations. Cn 

8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

Stella Fregelius : A Tale 

Three Destinies. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Swallow : a Tale ofthe Great T 

With 8 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3J 

The People of the Mist, V 

16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6<f. 

The Witch's Head. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6<f. 
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Fiotion, Humour, &e. — continued. 



Haggard and IjdJiz^—THBWoRLD's 

Dbsirb. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Harte. — In the Carquinez Woods, 

By Bret Harte. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Hope. — The Heart of PRiifCESs 
OsRA, By Anthony Hope. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. td, 

Howard. — The Failure of Success, 

By Lady Mabel Howard. Crown Svo., 

Hutchinson. — A Friend of Nelson. 

By Horace G. Hutchinson. Cr. 8vo., 6<. 

Jerome. — Sketches in Lavender: 
Blur and Grbrn By J e rom e K. J e rome, 
Author of * Three Men in a Boat/ etc. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Joyce. — Old Celtic Romances. 

Twelve of the most beautiful of the Ancient 
Irish Romantic Tales. Translated from the 
Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6a. 

Lang (Andrew). 

A Monk of Fife ; a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illustra- 
tions by Selwyn Image. Crown 8vo., 
35. td. 

The Disentanglers, With 7 
Full-page Illustrations by H. J. Ford. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Lyall (Edna). 
The Hinderers, Crown 8vo., 25. 6</. 
The a utobiographv of a Slander. 

Fcp. 8vo., 15. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo.. 25. 6d. net. 

DoREEN. The Story of a Singer. 

Crown 8vo., 65. 

Wayfaring Men. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Hope the Hermit : a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 65. 



Marchmont — In the Name of a 

Woman: a Romance. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 65. 



Mason and Lang. —Parson Kelly. 

By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. 
Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 



Max Miiller. — Deutsche Liebe 

(German Love) : Fragments from the 
Papers of an Alien. Collected by F. Max 
MiJLLER. Translated from the German by 
G. A. M. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 55. 



Melville (G. J. Whyte). 



The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen*s Maries. 



Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



Crown 8vo., 15. 6d. each. 



Morris (William), 
The Sundering Flood. Cr. 8vo., 

75. td. 

The Water of the Wondrous 

ISLBS. Crown 8vo., 75. 6^. 

The Well a t the World*s End. 

2 vols. 8vo., 285. 

The Wood Beyond the World. 

Crown Kvo., 65. net. 

The Story of the Glittering 

Pla/.w which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre 
of the Undying. Square post 8yo., 
55. net. 
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Fiction, Humour, &g. — continued. 



Morris (William) — continued. 
The Roots of the Mountains^ 

wherein is told somewhat of the Lives of 
the Men of Burgdale, theii Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their 
Fellows-in-Arms. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo., 81. 

A Tale of the House of the 

WoLFiNGS, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo., 65. 

A Dream of John Ball^ and a 
KiNG*s Lesson. i6mo., 25. net. 

l^Ews FROM Nowhere; or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
15. td. 

The Stor v of Gre ttir the Strong, 

Translated from the Icelandic by EirIkr 
MAONtrssoN and William Morris. Cr. 
8vo., 55. net. 

Three Northern Love Stor/es, 
AND O thbr Tales. Translated from the 
Icelandic by EirIkr Magni^sson and 
William Morris. Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

•,* For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 24, 37 and 40. 



Newman (Cardinal). 
Loss and Gain : The Story of a 

Convert. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Callista : A Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Norris. — Nature's Comedian, 

By W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo., 65. ' 



Phillipps-WoUey. — Snap: a Legend 1 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps- 
WoLLEY. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 35. bd, 

Portman. — St a tion Studies : being 

the Jottings of an African Official. By 
Lionel Portman. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 



Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Percival. 
Katharine Ashton. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 



Amy Herbert. 
Cleve Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 



Cr. 8vo., cloth plain, u. M, each. Cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 21. 6<f. each. 



Sheehan. — Luke Delmege, By 

the Rev. P. A. Sheehan, D.D., Author of 
* My New Curate '. Crown 8vo., 6s. 



Someryille (£. CB.) and Ross 

(Martin). 

Some Experiences of an Irish 

R.M, With 31 Illustrations by E. C£. 
Somerville. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

All on the Irish Shore: Irish 

Sketches. With 10 Illustrations by £. 
CE. Somerville. Crown 8vo., 6s. 



The Real Charlotte, 

8vo., 3s. td. 



Crown 



The Silver Fox. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 
An Irish Cousin. Crown 8vo., 65. 



Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case of Dr./ekyll 
and Mr, Hydr, Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed. 
IS. td, cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr, 
Jekyll and Mr, Hydb ; with other 
Fables, Crown 8vo., bound in buckrain, 
with gilt top, 5s. net. 

• Silver Library ' Edition, Crown 8vo., 
3s. bd. 

More New Arabian Nights — The 
Dynamiter, By Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Fanny van de Grift Steven- 
son. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

The Wrong Box. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourmb. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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Fiotion, Humour, &g. — continued. 



Suttner. — Lay Down Your Arms Walford (L. B.) — continued. 

(Die Waff en Nieder) : The Autobiography 
of Martha von Tilling. By Bkrtha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holmes. 
Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d, 



Trollope (Anthony). 
The Warden, Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
Barchester Towers, Cr.8vo.,i5.6rf. 



Vaughan. — Old Hendriks Tales. 

By Captain Arthur O. Vauohan. With 12 
Full-page Illustrations by J. A. Shepherd. 
Crown 8vo., 6j. 



Walford (L. B.). 

Stay- AT- Homes, Crown 8vo., 65. 
Charlotte, Crown 8vo., 65. 
One Of Ourselves, Cr. 8vo., 65. 
The Intruders, Crown 8vo., 25. 6d, 

Leddy Marget, Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

IvA Kildare: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo., 21. td, 

Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life. 

Crown 8vo., 25. td. 

The Baby's Grandmother, Cr. 

8vo., 2i. 6</. 



The Mischief of Monica. Cr. 
8vo., 21. 6d. 



Cousins, Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Tro ubl esome Da ugh ters, 
8vo., 2i. td. 



Cr. 



The One Good Guest, Cr. 8vo. 

25. td, 

^Ploughed' and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo., 25. 6^. 
The Ma tchma ker. C r. 8vo. , 25. 6d, 



Ward. — One Poor Scruple. By 

Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Crown 8vo., 65. 



Weyman (Stanley). 
The House of the Wolf. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 

A Gentleman of France, With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

The Red Cockade, With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Shrewsbury. With 24 Illustra- 
tions by Claude A. Shepperson. Cr. 
8vo., 65. 

Sophia. With Frontispiece. Crown 

8vo., 65 

The LoNi, Nic.irr : A Storj' o 

Geneva in 1602. Crown 8vo., 65. 



Pauline, Crown 8vo., 25. 6d, 
Dick Netherby, Cr. 8vo., 25. M. 

i 

The History of a Week. Cr, : 

8vo. 2s.td. 

I 

// SriFF-NECKKP Genera t/on, Cr. 

8vo. 25. 6ii. 

A^^y, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 
35. td. 



Yeats (S. Levett). 
The Chfi'ai.irr DAlriac. Crown 

8vo., 35. 6</. 

The Traitor's Way. Cr. 8vo., 65. 



Yoxall. — TkE Ai yMMANY Stone. By 
j. H. Yoxall, M.P, Crown 8vo., 65. 
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Popular Soienee (Natural History, Ac). 
Furneaux (W). Hudson <W. H.). 



Tti£ Outdoor World; or The 
Young Collectoi'B Handbook. With 
Plates (i6 of which are colouied). and 549 
lUuBtrations in the Text, down Svo., 
gilt edges, 61. net. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 13 coloured Plates and 141 Illui- 
trationE in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 

Life in Ponds and Streams. 
With S coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Ctown 8vo., gilt 



Hartwig (George). 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With IJ Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 
gilt top, 71. net. 

The Tropical World. With 
Plates and 173 Woodcuts. Svo., gilt 



The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. Svo., gilt 
top, 71. net. 

The Subterranean World. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. Svo., gilt 
top, 7«. net. 

Helmboltz. — Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Heruann von 
Heluholtz. With 68 Woodcuts, ivols. 
Ci. Svo., 31. 64. each. 

HofTmann. — Alpine Plora : For 

Touiists and Amateur BotaniglEi. With 
Text descriptive of the most widely dis- 
tributed and attractive Alpine Plants. By 
Julius Hoffmann. Translated by E. S. 
Barton (Mrs. A, Gkpi'). Wiih 40 Plates 
conlainine 250 Coloured Figures from 
Water-CJour Sketches by Hermann 
pRiESB. 8vo., 71. 6d. net. 



Hampshire Days. With ii Ph 
and 36 IlluKtrations in the Text 1 
Drawings by Bryan Hook, etc 6 



Large crc 

Nature in Downland. ^Vith 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the Tei 
A. D. McCoRuici. Svo., ioi. Sif. n( 

British Birds. With a Cha] 
on Structure and Classification by Fi 
E. Bbddard, F.R.S. With 16 Plut 
of which are Coloured), and over 100 1 
trations in the Text. CiDwn Svo., 
edges, 61. net. 



ViAy^c^.— The Natural Historx 

tub British Surface Pbbdinc-Dv 
By John Guillh Millais, F.Z.S., 
With 6 Photogravures and 66 Plate* (^ 
Colours) from Drawings by the Aul 
Archibald Thorbukn, and from Ri 
graphs. Royal 4to., £b 6j. 



Proctor (Richard A.). 



Light Science fo 
Familiar Essays 
Crown 8vo., 11. 6t 



■ Lejsurs Hoi 
Scientific Subji 



Pouch Ways made Smooth. Fa 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Ci 
8vo., 31. 6if. 

Pleasant Ways iNSc/Etfcs. Cn 



Nature Studies. By R. A. Pi 
TOR, Grant Allsn, A. Wii.bqk, 
Foster and E. Clodd. Cr. 8vo., 31^ 

Leisure Pea dings. By R, A. Pa 
TOR, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T, Foa 
and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 8vo., jj. fid 

*,* For Mr. Praciar's other bookt itf pt 
nd 35, and Metirs, LoHgmnni &• Co. 'j C 
togte of Scimlific Worlts. 



Popular Soienoe (Natural HisWry, ttz-y-iontinued. 



Stanley.— -4 /-'amu 

SiHDs. By E. Stani 

Bishop or Norwich. Wiih i6o llluiuationi. 



Vood (Rev. j. G.). 



Homes without Hands: A Descrip 
tion of the HabitationB ofAnimi]!, cltMed 

I according to their Principle of ConBinic- 
tion. With 140 Illunrntions. Svo., gill 
Dl 
l 



History oj- Wood (Kev. J. G.)—<:onlitiHed. 

D,D.. GMmcily 

IxsBcrs Abkoad: A Popular Ac- 
count of Foreign InsccTs. their Struciuie, 
Hibiit and Transtbrmaiions. V 
Illustrationt. Svo., 71. net. 

Oirr Of Dooks ; a Selection ot 
Original Article! on Practical NaiunI 
History. With 1 1 Illustialions. Ci. 8vo.. 



I Iksscts at Home : A Popular Ac- ' 
count of British Inseclg. their Structure, 
Habits and TraneformationB. With 700 
lllustriiiont. 8vo,. gilt top, 71, net. 



Stsance DtVElLiiw^: a Dcscriptioo 
of the HabiiBiionE of A.niinal>. abridged 
bam ■ Homes without Hands '. With 60 



Works of Referenee. 



Vol 



of I 



1863-1903 c 



r for I 



Cbarities Register, The Annual 

AKO I'KBSr: being a Clasailiul Kegiitei 
of Chaiitiet in or available in the Mctropoli*. 
8vo., 5 J. neC- 

Chisholm. — Hasobook or Com- 

USRCIAI, CtHOHflArHY. By Gkokg* G. 
. M.A., B.Sc, Fdlow of the 
Royal Oeographical and Stslisucal 
Societies. With 19 1-oIding-oul Map* An J 
0U6 Maps in the Toil, 8vo.. 151. net. 

—Ay Eycvctoi'^DiA of Ah- 
CHnsCTVnK. By Jdukph Gwili. F.S.A. 

e Addi- 
Svo., III. 



tions by WvATi Pacwoktii. 

Longmans' Gazkttssk c 

tWonLO. tJiilnl by Unoitoa ' 
HOLM. M.A.,B.Sc. Imperial 8va 
cloth; 111. half-morocoo. 
[aunder(SAMLTi!L.). 
BlOCRAPMtCAL TkEASVKV. 
Sapplement b(oai[ht down to 1 
R«v. Jambs Wood. Fcp. Ilvo., 



The Tkeasuky of Birle Km. 

UCDGB. BytheRev.J.AvBK, M.A. With 

; Maps, 15 Plates, and jou Woodcuts. 

Fcp. 8vo., Gj. 
Treasuky of Knowledge asd Li»- 

KAKY OF Xbfioibjkm. Pep. Svo.. bt. 

Tut Tkeasuky OF Botany. Edited 
by J. LiKDLKt. F.R.S.. and T. Moou. 
P.L.S. With 374 Woodcuts and m 
Plates. 1 vols. Fcp. 8vo., ti*. 

Rich. — A DicTioHAKYoh Roman A 
CiHEitK AKTiiivrrms, By A. 
With jooo Woodcuts. " 

Thesai-kvs Of EmusH 
J Phmasms. Claisified and Ar- 
ranged so as 10 Paciliiaie the Eipieuion of 
Ideas and assist in t.iteiaiy CompoMlion. 
By PmTm Mask Roost. M.I)., F.R.S. 
Kecom posed throughout, enlarged and im- 
pioved. partly fiom the Author's Nolea,*nd 
' with a full tndei. by the Author's Son, 
JoHS Liwis RooiT, Crown Svo.. gj. net. 

WilUcb,- ■/'orri.AX Tamlms forgiving 
information for ascertaining the value of 



Ro^et- 
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Childpen's Books. 



Adelborg. — Clean Peter and the 
Children op Grubbylba, By Ottilia 
Adelboro. Translated from the Swedish 
by Mrs. Graham Wallas. With 23 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., boards, 
35. bd. net. 

Alick's Adventures. — By G. R. 

With 8 Illustrations by John Hassall. 
Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Bold Turpin : a Romance, as Sung 
by Sam Wcller. With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by L. D. L. Oblong 4to., boards, 65. 

Brown. — The Book of Saints and 
Friendly Bbasts. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. With 8 Illustrations by Fanny Y. 

Cory. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d, net. 

I 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). \ 

Edh^ the Fair ; or, The First \ 
Chronicle of iGscendune. Cr. 8vo. , silver . 
top, 25. net. ' 

Alfgar the Dane ; or, The Second , 
Chronicle of iGscendune. Cr. 8vo., silver ' 
top, 25. net. 

The Rival Heirs : being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of ^scendune. Cr. 
8vo., silver top, 25. net. 

The If o USE 01^ Walderne. A Tale 

of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons' Wars. Crown 8vo., silver 
top, 25. net. 

Brian Fitz- Count, A Story of 

Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Cr. 8vo., silver top, 25. net. 

Dent. — In Search of Home : a 

Story of East-End Waifs and Strays. By 
Phyllis O. Dent. With a Frontispiece 
in Colour by Hamkl Lister. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. net. 

Henty (G. A.). — Edited by. 

Vi/LE Iocs : A Story-Book for Boys. 
By Various Authors. With 61 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

Yi/LE Tide Yarns: a Story-Book 
for Boys. By Various Authors. With 
45 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 35. 
net. 



Lang (Andrew). — Edited by. 
The Blue Fairy Book. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges 

The Red Fairy Book. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edgei 

The Green Fairy Book. WitJ 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., g^t edges 

The Grey Fairy Book. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges 

The Yellow Fairy Book. \\ 

104 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges 

The Pink Fairy Book. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges 

The Violet Fairy Book. Wit 

Coloured Plates and 54 other lUustrati 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

The Crimson Fairy Book. V\ 

8 Coloured Plates and 43 other Illui 
tions. Crown 8vo., gilt ^ges, 65. 

The Blue Poetry Book. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges. 

The True Story Book. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges 

The Red True Story Book. M 

100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges 

The Animal Story Book. \A 

67 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges 

The Red Book of Animal Stor 

With 65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
edges, 65. 

The Arabian Nights Entert^ 

MBNTS, With 66 Illustrations. Cr. { 
gilt edges, 65. 

The Book of Romance. Wit 

Coloured Plates and 44 other Illustrat 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

Lyall. — The Burges Letters: 

Record of Child Life in the Sixties. 
Edna Lvall. With Coloured Frontisi 
and 8 other Full-page Illustrations 
Walter S. Stagey. Crown 8vo., ai 

Meade (L. T.). 

Daddy's Boy, With 8 lUustratic 

Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

Deb and the Duchess. Wit) 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 31. 

The Beresford Prize. Witl 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 31. 

The House of Surprises. Wit 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 31. 



Children's Books- 



Packard. — TnH Youitr. Ice j Upton (Fi. 

WHAl£Ri : a Tale fot Boys. By Win- conliHHtA 

THRor Packmd. With i6 lUustrations. 
Crown 8vo„ 6j. I 

Penrose. •— C/zfasi"; yt NuisancmA 

By Mrs, Punhose. Wilh 8 Uliutfaiions | 
by G. G, MkNToN. Ciown 8vo., 31. ttd. 

Praeger (Rosamond). | 

The Ao^enturks of the Three \ 
Bold Habbs : /iECTOK, Ho.voma jind i 
AliSaWDBR. a Slory In PicluiM. With I 
14 Coloured Plates and X4 Outline Pic- , 
tutes. Oblong 4to., 33. bd. , 

The FVk i her Doings of the There j 
BoloBarms. With 14 Coloured Piciurei 
and ^4 Outline Picliiie«.OUong4tO.,]t.6J. 1 

Roberts. — The AoyExruRKS or 
CAtTjir/t yoHM Sjfira ■ Captain of Two , 
Hundred and Fifty Horse, and •omelime ' 
Pie^idem ot Virginia- By E. P. Robi!»t», 

With 17 Uluiuationi and j Maps. Crown 
8vo., 51. net. 

Stevenson.—,^ Child's Gardbh of 
Versus. By Robhkt Louib STavKKsoK. 
Fcp. Svo., gill lop. 51. 

Upton (Florence K. and Bertha). 
The Advehturrs or Two Dutch 

DULLi AMD A ■GOLUUVCIi'. With Jl 

Coloured Plalci and numeioiu Illuitra 
I tile Ten. OUoiig 4I0.. ru. 



conlinueii. 

ENCE K. * 



*0Hl'.l«TltA>— 

The Goluu-ogc's SicrcLM Club. 
Wilh 31 Colouied Plalea and numerout 
Dluitrations in the Text. Oblong 4I0,. 6t. 

TiiE Goii.iwooG AT niR Seaside. 
With 31 Coloured Platca and numetoua 
IlluBtialians in the Ten. Oblong 410., fit. 

Ths GoLUH-oGC. itf War. Withji 
Coloured Platet, Oblong 4(0., 61. 

The GoLLmvce's Pillar Adveh' 
TLRES. With 31 Coloured Plate*. Ob- 
long 410., 61- 

TllE GotllUVGGS AiTP-CO-CART. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and namnoui 
IlluHiationt in Ihe Test. Oblong 410. , 6j . 

TffR GoLLiwoGc's Aih-Ship. With 

30 Coloured Pictum and nuniEroua Illui- 
irations in the Ten. Oblong 4I0., 6«. 

The Goiiruvcc's Circvs. With 31 
Coloured Picture*. Oblong 410., boardi. 
6t. 

The VEC.E-MRys JteyENce. With 

31 Coloured Plate* and numeroua lllu*- 
Irationa in the Teit. Oblong 4ta., 0). 

Vaughan.— Cm HRitPRiK's Ta/.rs. 

By Captain Amthur O. Vavoiian. Wilh 
Illuiinitloii* by J. A. Ship- 



;apta 
ull.p. 



i 

i 



ll.p»ge I 
Croivn 
'.* Till la a VoluMt of daiin 
rr.r hy Caflaim Vanthtn /rvf 
I during (*< tal/ BofT »ar. 



The Silver Library. 

C.UWN 8VD. 3J. W. E*CI< VOLUICI 



B«<«hOt'>|W.| BIsinphlMl Stadia 
Bafthal'i IW.) Beononic BUdlM. 
Bagehat-XW.tUUMrrSMdlM. Wii 



•akVa (Uet.WJ BIfl* ud Hauad la Otrlaa. 



or. I [liistratioi 
tnt rn««t- l.ilr 01 Ihr ArKlenl Grc 
Wilh a& JlluiiniiiaM. y. 6rf, 
But-i <J. T.) Tha KalMd CIU« 



I IRa*. 1.1 Garl«ii> Brlh* •' Uw 



BhoIUi'* |H. T.) Hlalori af ClirllKMloa Id 

Bnflaad. 3 roU ia>. M. 
Ohurvtilll'i (WlnatOB t.1 Thi Starr or (b« 

MalatKBd Flald font, lOT. Wiih b M^i- 

an.l I*L.r,,. 31. (./ 
Ctodd'a (B.I B«orr St OraaUeai J PUit 

OMTbaan (B«t. W. j.\ aad Haav 
IK*, t. B.I Uh uid BpuUaa af 

With 4b miulnitioi^i Jl tiJ. 

i*C»ntlli 4 Now 
"a (Sir k. Coaaaj Biaak OM* 



i 
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The Silver Library — continued. 



Doyl«*B (Sir A. Conan) TIm CapUlB of tht 
PolMtar, and other Tales. 31. ftd. 

Doyto*B (Sir A. Conan) Tho Rotaitot : A Tale of 
the Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. 35 6</. 

Doyle*! (Sir A. Conan) Tho Stark Monro LotUrt. 

Prondo'i (J. A.) The Hlitory of Bn^laBd, from 
the Kail of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 3;. 6</. each. 

Pronde*! (J. A.) The BntfllBh In Ireland. 3 vols. 
lOJ. 6rf. • ! 

Proode*! (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine of 
Aratfon. 3^. bd, 

Proode*! (J. A.) The Bpanleh Story of the 
Armada, and other Kssnys. 3^. dd. ' 

Proude*B(J.A.)Entfliih Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century, y. 6d, ' 

Fronde*! (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Sub- 
Jeete. 4 vols. 3;. 6d. each. ' 

Proade*B (J. A.) Oceana, or England and Her 
Colonies. With 9 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Proude*B (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 35. 6d, 

Proude*B (J. A.) The Life and Letters of 
Erasmus, y. 6J. 

Pronde*B (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle : a History of 
his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. ys. 1834-1881. 2 vols. ys. 

Pronde*B (J. A.) Casar : a Sketch. 3^. 6J. 

Froude*B (J. A.) The Two Chiefk of Dunboy : an 

Irish Romance of the Last Century, y. 6d. 

Froude*s (J. A.) Writings, Selections from. 
2s. 6c/. 

Oleics (Rev. 0. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait, y. 6d. 

Oreville*B (C. C. F.) Journal of the Reigns of 
King George lY., King William lY., and 
Queen Yictoria. 8 vols. , 3^. 6d. each. 

Haggard*s (H. R.) She : A History of Adventure. 
With 32 Illustrations, y. 6d. 



ilaggard*s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 

20 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 



With 



Haggard*s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, V.C. : a 
Talc of Country Life. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette, y. 6d. 

Haggard*s (H. R.)|Cleo|>atra. With 29 Illustra- 
tions, y. 6d. 

Haggard*s (H. R.) Eric Brlghteyes. With 51 
Illustrations, y. 6d. 



Haggard's (H, B.) BtitrtM, With Frootxs{M 
and Vignette, y. ed. 

Haggard*! (H. B.) Blaek Heart and Whits His 

With 33 Illustrations. 35. 6*/. 

Haggard*! (H. B.) Allaa-S Wlte. Witfa34lDi 
trations. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard (H. B.) Bmmrt of tlM Werld. W 
15 Illustrations, y. 6d, 

Haggard*! (H. B.) HMitonnBsi*B Daaghtsr. W 

25 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard*s (H. B.) 8«aIlo« : a Tale of the Gn 
Trtk. With 8 lUustrations. y. 6d. 

Haggard*s (H. B.) Tha «lteh*a Hoad. W 

16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 



Haggard's (H. B.) Hr. H< 

x6 Illustrations. 3;. 6d, 



"S WIIL W 



Haggard*s (H. B.) Hada thm Lily. With 
Illustrations, y^^* 

Haggard*s(H.B«)DawD. With i6IUusts. 3^.^ 

Haggard's (H.B.) The Paople of Uie Hist. Wi 

x6 Illustrations, y, 6d. 

Haggard*s (H. B.) Joan Hasta. With so lUi 
trations. y. 6d. 

Haggard (H. B.) and Laars (A.) Tho WoiM 

Desire. With 27 Illtistrations. 3;. 6d. 

Harte*s (Bret) In the Carquloai Woods ai 
other Stories. 3^. 6d. 

Helmholts*s (Hermann von) Popular Leetu 
on ScientiSc SnfeiJeots. With 68 lllustratioE 
a vols. y. 6d. each. 

Hope*s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess Osi 

With 9 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 

Ho«ltt*s (W.) YlsiU to Remarkable Plaei 

With 80 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 

Jefferies' (R.) The Story of My Heart: ^ 

Autobiography. With Portrait, y. 6d. 

Jefferies* (R.) Field and Hedgerow. Wi 

Portrait, y. 6d. 

JeffeHes*(R.)Red Deer. With 17 Illusts. y. 6 

Jefferies' (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. Wi 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. y. € 

Jefferies (R.) The Tollers of the Field. Wi 

Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedn 
y. 6d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Halleson*s (Colonel) Histoi 
of the Indian Mutiny of 18B7-8. 6 vol 

y. 6J. each. 

Knight*s (E. F.) The Cruise of the *Alerte 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasure < 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
Maps and 23 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
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BaUhCilB. r.)Whir« ThrM ImplMi Mut: h 

NaiTHlive of Recent I'ravcl in Kflstimir. 
Wesietn Tibet. Ballisun, Gilgit. With B Map 
and 54 llluslralions. y. bd. 
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Cookery, Domestio Management, &o. 



Acton. — Modern Cookery, By 

Eliza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 45. 6<f. 

Angwin. — Simple Hints on Choice 

OF PooDf with Tested and Economical 
Recipes. For Schools, Homes, and Classes 
for Technical Instruction. By M. C. Anqwin, 
Diplomate (First Class) of the National 
Union for the Technical Training of Women, 
etc Crown 8vo., is. 

Ashby. — Health in the Nursery. 

By Henry Asuby, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physi- 
cian to the Manchester Children's Hospital. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. net. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

Hints to Mothers on the Man- 
agbmbntof thbir Health during thb 
Period of Prbgnancy. Fcp. Svo. , sewed, 
IS. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 21. net. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease, 
Fcp. 8vo., sewed, is, 6d, ; cloth, gilt 
edges, 25. net. 

De Sails (Mrs.). 

A LA Mode Cookery: Up-to- 
date Recipes. With 24 Plates (16 in 
Colour). Crown 8vo.,55. net. 

Cakes and Confections k la 
Mode, Fcp. 8vo., is, 6d. 

Dogs: A Manual for Amateurs. 
Fcp. Svo., 15. 6d, 

Dressed Game and Poultry JJ la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15. dd. 

Dressed Vegetables a la Mode, 

Fcp. 8vo., 15 6d, 

Drinks A la Mode, Fcp.Svo., is,6d. 



Fcp. 8va, 
Fcp. Svo. 



De Sails (Mrs.) — continued, 
EntrAes a la Mode, Fcp. 8vo., 

15. 6d. 

Floral Decorations, 

15. 6d. 

Gardening i la Mode. 

Part I., VegeUbles, ij. 6d. Part II., 
Fruits, 15. &. 

Na tional Viands k la Mode, Fcp. 
8vo., 15. 6d. 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. 8vo., 15. dd. 
Oysters ^ la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

15. 6J. 

Puddings and Pastry a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6<f. 

Savouries a la Mode, Fcp. 8vo., 

15.6<f. 

Soups and Dressed Fish a la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15. bd. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes a la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15. td. 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes, Fcp. 8vo., 15. dd. 

Wrinkles and Notions for 
E very Household, Crown Svo. , 15. 6d. 

Lear. — Maigre Cookery, By H. L. 

Sidney Lear. i6mo., 25. 
Poole. — Cookery FOR the Diabetic, 

By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With Preface 
by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6rf. 

Rotheram. — Household Cookery 

Rbcipbs. By M. A. Rotheram, First Class 
Diplom^e, National Training School of 
Cookery, London ; Instructress to the Bed- 
fordshire County Council. Crown 8vo., 25. 



The Fine Arts and Musie. 

Bume-Jones. — The Beginning of Hamlin. — A Text-Book of the 
THB World: Twenty-five Pictures by History OF Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart. Medium 1 Hamlin, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 
4to., Boards, 75. td. net. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 



Burns and Colenso. — Living Ana- 
tomy, By Cecil L. Burns, R.B.A., and 
Robert J. Colenso, M.A., M.D. 40 Plates, 
11^ by 8| ins., each Plate containing Two 
Figures — (a) A Natural Male or Female 
Figure ; (6) The same Figure Anatomatised. 
In a Portfolio, 75. bd. net. 



Haweis (Rev. H. R.). 
Music and Morals, With Portrait 

of the Author. Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

My Musical Life. With Portrait 

of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 65. net. 



The Fine Arts and Husio — continued. 



\ 



Huish, Head, and Long^man.— 

S/IMFLSRS AND lAPRSTRi' F.MtROiaBltlBS. 

Bj; Makcus B. Huish, LI..B.; also 'The 
Stilchery of Ihe Same,' by Mis. Head ; 
and 'Foreign Sampleis.' by Mrs. C. ^. 
Longman. With jo Kcprcxluctions in 
Coloui, and 40 lllu&ciationa in Mono- 
chiome. 410., £i 31. net. 
Htlllah. — The History of Modern 
Musk. By John Hullah. 8vo., 8j. 6</. 

Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 

Sacred and Lecrndarv Art, con- 
laining Legends of the Angela and Aich- 
angeU, the Evangelists, the Aposllcs, Ihe 
Doctors of the Chuich, St, Mary Mag- 
dalene, the Patron Saints, the Martyia, 
the Eaily Bishops, the Hetmils, and the 
Warriot-Saints of Chiiatendom. as reprc- 
wnled in Ihe Fine Arts. With 19 Etchings 
and 187 Woodcuts. 1 vols. 8vo., 301. net. 

Lecends OP THE Monastic Orders, 
as repiesented in the Fine Arts, com' 
prising the Benedictines and Augustines, 
and Urdus derived from their Rules, the 
Mendicant Orders, the Jesuits, and the 
Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. With 
It Etchings and 88 Woodcuts, t vol. 
8vo., 101. net. 

Legends of the Madonna, or 
BlrssbdVirginUary. Devotional with 
and without the In&nt Jesus, Historical 
Irom the Annunciation to the Assumption, 
as represented in Sacred and Legendary 
Christian ArL With 17 F.ichings and 

»i6s Woodcut*. 1 vol. 8vo., 101, net. 
The Histosy of Our Lord, as ex- 
emplified in Works of Art, with that of 
His Types, St. John the Baptist, and 
other persons of tfle Old and New Tesia- 
ment. Commenced by Ihe late Mrs. 
jAHesoN; continued and completed by 
Lady Eastlam. With 31 Etchings 
and 181 Woodcuti. :tvols. Svo,, loi. net. 

Kristeller. — Andrea Mantegna. 
By Paul Kristellir. Englifh Edition by 
S. ArthL'r Strung, M.A., I.ibTarian to the 
House or Lords, and at Chatsworih, With ; 
aC Photogravure Plates and i6j Illustrations 
in the Text. 410., gill top, £i lot. net. 1 

{'VacfarreQ. — Lectures on Uar- ; 
lioNT- By Sir Uiokor A. MAcrARRRx 1 
tlva„ 111. < 

Baatthay.— 7>/jr Act of Touch ;.v | 

■ ALL ITS DirKKi.ir. An Analy»is and 1 

Synthetii of Pianoforte Tone Ptoduciion. 

I By Tmits Hatthav, Fellow and Piolesaot 

I Of tbc Royal Academy o( Music, London. 

With II lIlusitMinns, Hvo., 71. M. I 



Morris (William). 
Architecture, Jndustr) 
Wralth. Collected Papers. 




< Birminghi 



Hopes and Fears 

Lectures delivered ii 

don, etc., in 1878-18 
An Address deliyered . 

DisrnieuTio-v of Prizes to Srvoamt 

OR TUB BiRMI.VGHAM UUNICIPALSCMOOL 

OP Art OH iisr FssRUARy, 1894. 8vo,, 

II. 6d. net. {Prinlid in • GoUtn ' Typi.) 

Some Hints on Pattbbn-Dbsicn- 
INO: a Lecture delivered al the Working 
Men's College, London, on loth Decem- 
ber, 1881. 8vo., 21. td. net. (Prinltd in 
■iioldn- Tyf't.) 

Arts and its Producers (1S88) 
AND THE Arts a.vo Crafts or To-Oav 
(tSSgl. Hvo.. 11. 6d. net. {Printid in 
•Qolirn' Typi.) 

Arts and Crafts Essays. By 
Membersof the Aru and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. With a Preface by William 
MoRHis. Crown Bvo., it. bd. nei. 
*.* For Mr. William Morris's oihcr 
Works, sec pp. 24, it, in and 40. 
Robertson.— 0/.P English Songs 

AND Dancrs. Decorated in Colour by W. 

Graham Kouertsoh. Royal 4I0-. 4U, net. 
Scott. — Portraitures of Julius 

C.fSAR: a Monograph. By Frank Jasup 

StoiT. With 38 Plates and 49 Figure* in 

the Tent. Imperial 8vo., zti. n«t- 

Vandeipoel. — Colour Problems : 
a Practical Manual for the Lav Student of 
Colour. By Emilv Noves VAMOiRPotL, 
Wiih 117 Plates in Colour. Sq. Svo.,aii. net. 

Van Dylce. — A Tbxt-Book on the 
HiSTORV OF FAiHTiitG. By JoHw C. Vam 
OvKE. With 110 niustrationt. Cr.gvo.,Si. 

Wellington.— v4 Descriptiye and 
Historical Catalogub op thm Collrc- 
TioNs OF PjcrvRKs AND ScuunruRM ai 
ApsLRy House. London. By Evelvh. 
Duchess of Wellington, lllusliated by 51 
Photo- Engravings, specially eaccoted by 
BnAt'K.CLftMiNT. « Co.. of Paris, a vols., 
royal 410., £b 61. net. 

Willard. — /^/i-rojcr OF Modern 

Itauan Art. By Ahhton Rollins 
WltLA»D. Part I. Sculpture. Part IL 
Painting. Pan III. Architecture. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous 
full-page Illu-iraiions. 8vo,, ati. net. 
Wotton, — The Elemlnis of Akchi- 
TMCTURt. Collected by Hr.nir Wottos. 
Kl., from Ihe best Aiithon and Eumplea. 
Royal iSoM., boards, itu. M net. 
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Miscellaneous and Critieal Works. 



Auto da Fi and other Essays: 

some being Essays in Fiction. By the 
Author of * Essays in Paradox * and * Ex- 
ploded Ideas'. Crov^-n 8vo., 5i. 

BSLgehoL—Z/TERAxy Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., p. bd. each. 

Baring-Gould.— Curious Myths of 
THB Middle Ages. By Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould. Crown 8vo., 31. td. 



— Shakespeare Studies j 
and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical Preface by Professor Lewis 
Campbell. Crown Svo., ^s. 6d. 

Bonnell. — Charlotte Broj^tS, 
Gborgb Eliot, Jase Austbx: Studies in 
their Works. By Henry H. Bonnell. 
Crown 8vo., 71. td. net. 

Booth. — The Discovery and De- 
cipherment OF THE Trilingual Cunei- 
form Inscriptions, By Arthur John 
Booth, M.A. With a Plan of Persepolis. 
Svo. 14s. net. 

Charities Register, The Annual, 

and Digest: bein^ a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metropolis. 
Svo., 5J. net. 

Christie. — Selected Essays. Bv 

Richard Copley Christie, M.A., Oxon. 
Hon. LL.D., Vict. With a Portraits and 3 
other Illustrations. Svo., 125. net. 

Dickinson. — King Arthur in Corn- 
wall. By W. HowsHip Dickinson, M.D. 
With 5 Illustrations. Crown Svo., \s. 6d, 

Essays in Paradox. By the Author 

of * Exploded Ideas ' and * Times and 
Days '. Crown Svo., 55. 

Evans. — The Ancient Stone Im- 

PLBMEXTSy H'EAPONS AXD ORNAMENTS OF 

Great Britain. By Sir John Evans, 
K.C.B. With 537 Illustrations. Svo., 
los. 6</. net. 

Fitzwygram. — Horses and 

Stables. By Lieut. -General Sir F. 
FiTZWY(iRAM, Bart. With 56 pages of 
Illustrations. 8vo., 35. net. 

Frost. — A Medley Book. By 

George Frost. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. net. 

Geikie. — The Ficar and his Friends. 

Reported by Cunningham Geikie, D.D., 
LL.D. Crown Svo., 55. net. 



Gilkes. — The Neiv Revolution. 

By A. H. Gilkes, Master of Dulwich 
College. Fcp. Svo., u. net. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

A Farmer's Year: being his Com- 
monplace Book for 1S98. With 36 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo., 7s. 6rf. net. 

Rural England. With 23 Agri- 
cultural Maps and 56 lUustrationa firom 
Photographs. 2 vols., Svc, 361. net. 

Hanrey-Brooks. — Marriage and 

Marriages: Before and After, for Young 
and Old. By E. C. Harvey-Brooks 
Crou-n Svo., 45. net. 

Hime. — Gunpowder and Ammuni- 
tion: their Origin and Progress. By 
Lieut. -Colonel Henry W. L. Hime. 8vo., 
gs. net. 

Hodg^n. — Outcast Essays and 
Verse Translations. By Shadworth 
H. Hodgson. Crown Svo., 85. 6d, 

Hoenig. — Inquiries concerning 
the Tactics of the Future, By Fritx 
Hoenig. With i Sketch in the Text and 5 
Maps. Translated by Captain H. M. Bower. 

Svo., 155. net. 

Hutchinson. — Dreams and their 

Meanings. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 

Svo., gilt top, gs. 6d, net. 

Jefferies (Richard). 

Field and Hedgeroiv : With Por- 
trait. Crown Svo., 35. 6d. 

The Story of My Heart: my 

Autobiography. Crown Svo., 31. 6d, 

Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo., 35. dd. 

The Toilers of the Field, Crown 

Svo., 35. 6rf. 

Wood Magic: a Fable. Crovm 

Svo., 35. 6d. 

Jekyll (Gertrude). 
Home and Garden: Notes and 

Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 IllusUations 
from Photographs. Svo., los. 6rf. net. 

Wood and Garden: Notes and 

Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of 1 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photographs. 
Svo., 105. bd, net. 

Old West Surrey : Some Recol- 
lections. With 330 Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. 8vo., 135. net 
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Misoellaneous and Critioal Works— continued. 



Johnson 0- & J- M-)- 

The Patentees Manual : a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8vo., 105. 6d. 

An Epitome of the Law and 
Practice connected with Patents 
FOE IsvENTiONS, with a reprint of the 
Patents Acts of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 
1888. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Jordan. — Astronomical and His- 

IVRICAL ChROXOLOGY IN THE BaTILR OF 
THE CeXTURIBS. By WiLLIAM LeIGHTON 

Jordan. Crown 8vo., 25. net. 

Joyce. — The Origin and History 
OF Irish Names of Places. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 51. each. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d, net. 

Letters on Literature. Fcp. 
8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

Essays in Little, With Portrait 

of the Author. Crown 8vo., 25. 6</. 

Cock Lane and Common-Sense, 

Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Book of Dreams and Ghosts, 

Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Matthews. — Notes on Speech- 
Making. By Bkandkr Matthews. Fcp. 
8vo., 15. 6(/. net. 

Max Mailer (The Right Hon. F.). 
Collected IVorks. 20 vols. Vols. 

I.-XIX. Crown 8vo., 55. each. Vol. 
XX.. 75. 6«/. net. 

Vol. \. Natural Religiox: the Gifford 
Lectures,. 1888. 

Vol. II. Physical Religion: the Gifford 
Lectures, 1890. 

Vol. III. Anfhropological Religiox: 
the Gifford Lectures, 1S91. 

Vol. IV. TuEOSorHY: or. Psychological 
Religion : the GiHord Lectures, 1892. 



Max MuUer (The Right Hon. F.)— 

continued. 

Chips from a German Workshop, 

Vol. V. Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Vol. VI. Biographical Essays. 

Vol. VII. Essays on Language and Litera- 
ture. 

Vol. VIII. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk-lore. 



Vol. IX. The Origin and Growth of 
Religion^ as Illustrated by the Re- 
ligions of India : the Hibbert Lectures, 
1878. 

Vol. X. Biographies of Words, and 
THE Home of the Arvas, 

Vols. XL, XU. The Science of 
Language : Founded on Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 1861 
and 1863. 2 vols. 105. 

Vol. XIII. Inpia: What can it Teach 
Ui? 

Vol. XIV. I NTROnUCTlOX TO THE 

SciEXCE OF Religiox. Four Lectures, 
1870. 

Vol. XV. RAmaickishsa : his Life and 
Sayings. 

Vol. XVI. Three Lectures ox the 
Vedaxta Philosophv, 1894. 

Vol. XVII. Last Essays. First Scries. 
Essays on Language, Folk-lore, etc. 

Vol. XVIII. L.iSTEsSAVS. Second Series. 
Essays on the Science of Religion. 

Vol. XIX. T/fK S//.ES/.IX HORSEHERD 
(' D.is Pferdebiirla ') : Questions of the 
Hour answered by F. Max Mvller. 
Tr.inslatcd by Oscar .\. Fechtek, 
M.iyor of North Jakima, U.S.A. With 
a Preface by J. Kstlis Carpe.stek 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

•,• This is a translation of u work which 
was published some vnirs hiuk in (ierntany, 
hut which is now for the Jirst time translated 
into Ent^lish. It consists of a cuntroxersy on 
rclif^iim carried on hetu-cen Professor Max 
Mulltr iind an ntiknoun corr,spondcut in 
America. 

Vol. XX. The Six Systems of Ixpiax 
Pifi/osorm Crown 8vo., 7s. 6<i. net. 
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Miseellaneous and Critioal Works — continued. 



Milner. — Country Pleasures: the 

Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Milner. Crown 8vo., 35. td, 

Morris. — Signs of Change, Seven 

Lectures delivered on various Occasions. 
By William Morris. Post 8vo., 45. 6<f. 

Parker and Unwin. — 7 he Art of 

Building a Hosts : a Collection of 
Lectures and Illustrations. By Barry 
Parker and Raymond Unwin. With 68 
Full-page Plates. 8vo., 105. 6d. net. 

Pollock.— :/^Ar£ Austen: her Con- 
temporaries and Herself. By Walter 
HsRRiES Pollock. Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6d, net. 

Poore (George Vivian, M.D.). 
Essays ON J^ URAL //yc/ENE, With 

13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. bd. 

The Dwelling House, With 36 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

The Earth in Relation to the 
Preservation and Destruction of 
Contagia : being the Milroy Lectures 
delivered at the Royal College of Physi- 
cians in 1899, together with other Papers 
on Sanitation. With 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Colonial and Camp Sanitation, 

With II Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. net. 

Rossetti. — A Shadow of Dante: 

being an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World and his Pilgrimage. By Maria 
Francesca Rossetti. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Russell. — The First Conditions of 
Human Prosperity. By the Hon. R. 
Russell. Crown 8vo., zs. 6d. net. 

Seria Ludo. By a Dilettante. 

Post 4to. , 55. net. 

*,* Sketches and Verses ^ mainly reprinted 
^rom the St. James's Gazette. 

Shadwell. — Drink : Temperance 

and Legislation. By Arthur Shadwell, 
M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Soulsby (L H. M.). 
Stray Thoughts oa Reading. 

Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 25. 6d. net. ; limp 
leather, gilt edges, 35. td. net. 

Stra y Tho ughts for Girls. Fca p. 

Svo., cloth, 25. td. net ; limp leather, gilt 
edges, 35. 6r/. net. 
*♦* Copies of the Original Edition can still 
be had. i6mo., is. 6d. net. 



Soulsby (Lucy H. M.)~continued. 

Stra y Thoughts for Mothers and 
Teachers. Fcp. 8vo., cloth, zs. 6d. net ; 
limp leather, gilt edges, 35. 6d, net. 

Stray Thoughts on Character. 

Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 21. 6d. net ; limp leather, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

Stray Thoughts for Invalids, 

i6mo., 25. net. 

Southey. — The Correspondence of 
RobertSouthsy ivithCarolinb Bowles. 
Edited by Edward Dowden. 8vo., 14s. 

Stevens. — On the Stoivage of Ships 

AND their Cargoes. With Information re- 
garding Freights, Charter-Parties, etc By 
Robert White Stevens. 8vo., 21J. 

Thuillier.— 7^ir Principles of Zand 
Defence, and their Application to the 
Conditions of To-day, By Captain H. 
F. Thuillier, R.E. With Maps and Plans. 
8vo., 121. 6d, net. 

Turner and Sutherland. — The De- 
velopment of Australian Litbraturb. 
By Henry Gyles Turner and Alexander 
Sutherland. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Ward. — Problems and Persons. 

By Wilfrid Ward, Author of •The Life 

and Times of Cardinal Wiseman,* &c 

8vo., 145. net. 

Contents.— -The Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth 
Century— The Rieidity of Rome— Unchanging Dofrnu 
and Changeful Nlan— Balfour's • The Foundations d 
Belief— Candour in Biography— Tennyson — Thomas 
Henry Huxley— Two Mottoes of Cardinal Noivman- 
Newman and R^naa— Some Aspects of the Life-work 
of Cardinal Wiseman— The Life of Mrs. Augustus 
Craven. 

Weathers. — A Practical Guide to 

Garden Plants. By John Weathers, 
F.R.H.S. With 159 Diagrams. Svo., 2U. 
net. 

Winston. — Memoirs of a Child. 

By Annie Steoer Winston. Fcap. Svo., 

25. td. net. 

Contents— I. The Child and the Child's Earth.- 
II. People. — III. The Garden and a few Related 
Things.— IV. Divers Delights.— V. The ChUd and 
• The Creatures '. — VI. Playthings. — VII. PorUbk 
Property.— VIII. Pompi and Vanities. — IX. SooaI 
Divertisements.— X. Conduct and Kindred Matters. 
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